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ODAY, Remington manufacturing facili- 
ties, experience, and research are being 
applied to one task: winning the war. For 
126 years this Remington combination has 
meant ever-improved sporting arms and am- 
munition. It made possible such outstanding 
developments as Nitro Express shells and 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s, Remington cen- 
ter-fire cartridges with soft-point Core-Lokt 
bullets for amazing hitting and stopping 
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power, and accurate, dependable Remington 
guns. Every hunter, trap, skeet, or target e 

shooter can take pride in the fact that the 

sporting arms and ammunition industry he emington, 
helped build and maintain is contributing oe a 
so substantially to victory for our country 
... When peace returns once more, our pro- 
duction will again be dedicated to the needs 
of the hunter and sportsman. Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“My Argus Pictures Are y> 
Still Winning Prizes” - 


Says VIVA McDONALD of 


San Francisco, Calif. 


were made with an 
McDonald, in her 


“The pictures 
Argus,’ said Viva 
comments regarding a _ recent prize 
award, “and I have won many prizes 
with pictures made with it 

“Some of my pictures are prize- 
winners and some are not, but all 
speak well for my Argus they are 
still winning prizes have had no 
trouble making 16 x 20 inch blow-ups.”" 

A real camera fan, with a com- 
pletely equipped darkroom, Mrs. 
also the proud grand- 
three husky children, and 
profit in making 
from her 


McDonald is 
mother of 
finds recreation and 
prize-winning enlargements 
Argus 


negatives. 





ann ar us 


Fine whmerican Made Cameras 








HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 

g*  TOBACCOS. 
Wen experts 





can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pi; 
Mixture from their costliest blends 
man! this tobacco must have something! 

AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 
“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eigh t of the world's finest tobaccos ! Each 


sper ially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richne 
eee a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fr: 
gwrance... and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO — NO SOURNESS 


Costliest blends can’t beat it for fine- 
tobacco enjoymen te P head low. Try it! 
(If , ite I ) 
Morris & Co., Inc. ° uo Fu h Ave., New York.) 





A Product of PHTLIP MORRIS 


FINEST QUALITY 
GUARANTEED CORK 
CEDAR, BALS 
WORLD'S LARGEST 
DUCK and GOOSE DECOYS MAKERS 
felele. Si i ides.) 
KITS HEADS, GLASS EYES 
poz CALLS, PUSH POLE 


HEADS, ETC 
AD 


WRITE ro ae 


~ WASECA, MINN. ‘*; 
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Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it 


HAT surprising 


advice to camp- 
ers, “Don't Go 
Light,” is going to 


make J. C. Ham- 
mond the target for 
plenty of brickbats 
from disagreeing 
readers, but after 
nearly two decades 
of outdoor experi- 
ence Hammond is 
ready to stick by 
his guns. He was 
born at the turn of the century in north- 
ern Wisconsin, and was introduced to 
camping, fishing, and hunting at the 
tender age of five years. The only serious 
interruption in his sporting career was 
during the first World War, when he 
joined the Navy at age 16 and served 
as radio operator on a troop transport 
for several trips to and from France. It 
may be similarly interrupted soon again, 
as he is considering serving with the 
Navy once more. 

Since 1930 Hammond has made a 
canoe trip into Canada each year, with 
the exception of one summer spent on a 
trailer trip in Mexico. He tells us: “My 
wife had accompanied me on all but one 
of these trips, and we hope to continue 
making them until we are too old to 
totter across a portage. My daughter 
has gone along for several years, too, but 
is about to marry an ardent fisherman 
and will no doubt be taking her own 
trips from now on. 

“Our chief ambition for the future is 
to be able to retire and purchase a sta- 
tion wagon and trailer. We will load the 
canoe and fishing, camping, and skiing 
equipment into the station wagon and 
roam the Pan-American Highway from 
Alaska to Cape Horn. This ambition ap- 
pears to be a long way off at this time, 
but we feel that it is worth working for.” 

You may not agree with Hammond's 
camping theories, but you'll have to 
admit he’s right about that last 





E ARE especially proud of our cov- 
er this month. As a matter of fact, 
if we were given to boasting we would 
say that it is the most extraordinary 


cover ever printed on a magazine and 
one of the most remarkable paintings 
ever made. 

Now, many readers who know some- 


thing of the history of art probably will 
leap up at this juncture to inform us that 
“composite” pictures of the kind have 
been painted before. That is correct. We 
know of at least one instance in the 


Middle Ages where an old master in- 
dulged in that particular form of play- 
fulness. In Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 


possibly the most famous religious paint- 
ing ever made and one of the greatest 
masterpieces of all time, what appears 
to be a bank of clouds in the background 


turns out under close inspection to be a 
band of angels. But, all this being true, 
we still insist that no artist anywhere 
ever demonstrated such ingenuity and 
skill in grouping several independent 
small elements to form a single large 
picture, or, even more important, se- 
lected the constituent parts in such con- 


formity with his main theme as has 


Gordon Stevenson on this month’s ce 

What Stevenson intended to show w 
that the American sportsman make 
good soldier, or, in deference to us ol 
folks, a good patriot. To carry out 
idea he composed his soldier of a gr: 
of small scenes illustrating each form 
activity indulged in by fishermen 
hunters in the four seasons of the y 
and at the four points of the comp 
(And please don’t write in to tell us t 
there's no bear or moose hunting in 
picture. We know that; also that the: 
no rabbit shooting or ice fishins.) | 
if you will study the cover carefully, y 
will find that it contains at least « 
element that is indicative of each g: 
eral classification of what we 
call sport. 

How many sport scenes can you fi 
The artist says there are sixteen, a) 
since it took him more than two mont 
of painting to work them in properly, 
ought to know. By the way, in his li 


commo! 


ing, a fishing scene would be one u: 
and is not counted as fisherman, r 
reel, creel, and so on. After you ha 


made your list, turn to page 85 and 
if you have missed anything 


ULTITUDES 

game such 
Yukon Territ« 
provides are a thr 
even for a vetel 
Texas hunter 
John G. Come 
makes clear in “P 
tience 
Game.” 
had heard ab« 
hunting like th 





who had 
frontier fight 
hunting buffalos 


pioneer ancestors 
velop the western 
Apache Indians and 


deer, antelopes, and grizzly bears. A 
boy he would sit by the hour listening 
his grandfather's stories of narrow 
capes from grizzlies and other adve 


tures in the open. 


Comer’s first gun was a double-barre 
12 gauge hammer shotgun, which |} 
been handed down through the fam 
and was affectionately Known as “O 
Fuzee.” With it he supplied small gar 
for the table, never lacking ammuniti 


because his father was in the hardw 


business and would supply 


mere asking. Possibly it was this ec: 
venient arrangement that helped ins} 
Comer himself to become a porti 
goods salesman when he grew up. ! 
was also fortunate in marrying a you 
lady who liked the outdoors as he 
and who has been an ideal compa! 


fishing and hunting trips eve 


Comer has made numerous excurs 
ifter game, into New Mexico, Ariz 
and Old Mexico, but the hunt he 


about in this issue was his first ex] 
ence in Canada, fulfilling a lifelong 
bition He’s also a movie-came! 
believing that movies go hand in h 
with big-game hunting, and has built 
a library of 10,000 feet of 16-mm 
taken on his trips. 
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even if he’d neve! 
seen it before. Bor 

in central Texas, Comer was blessed wit! 
helped ae 


shells for tl 
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RANCH POND, near Ellsworth, Me., 
mentioned previously in this column, 
again has proved top-notch brown- 
trout water. Within three weeks after 
opening of current season, this 7-mi. 
lake yielded an 11%-lb. trout, several 
weighing more than 10 lb., and from 25 
to 50 others weighing between 5 and 10 
lb. New Hampshire, too, has big brown 
trout. A. H. Currier writes from First 
Connecticut Lake that 8%4-lb. brownie 
was taken there in May... Chukar par- 
tridge, problem child among game birds, 
which has failed in all except a few of 
states where stocked, seems to have 
caught on in Minnesota. 200 birds re- 
leased there in 5 counties about 5 years 
ago. Survey made last winter showed 
461 coveys totaling nearly 9,000 birds. As 
usually only about 10 percent of birds 
present are actually seen, this would in- 
dicate population of from 50,000 birds up. 
Chukar has proved hardy in state, peck- 
ing its way out from under crusted snow. 
Express business is humming these 
days. Canadian National Express has 
engaged to transport one hundred mil- 
lion bees to Canada, most of the little 
toilers coming from Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi. Trains carrying them will just 
buzz along ... How old do trout get? 
Michigan fish-scale studies show the old- 
est recorded as caught in that state as 
follows: Lake trout, 18 years; brown 
trout, 8; rainbow, 7; brook trout, 6. Well, 
the good die young ... Biggest increase 
in trout size at any time is shown by 
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ainbows between third and fourth sum- 
mers, when they migrate from streams 
0 lakes, and switch from insect to fish 
diet. This often adds 8 to 10 in. to their 
ength before they return to streams to 
pawn for first time. 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates that wvearly take of game and 
ame fish adds 435,000,000 lb. of nutri- 
tious food to national larder. Of this, 
big game gives 81,000,000 lb.; waterfowl, 
ipland game birds, and small game 54, 
00,000 lb.; and game fish 300,006,000 Ib. 
California’s annual average take of game 
ish for each angler is more than 50 lb.; 
innual average for each angler in na- 
tion is believed to be at least 25 lb. 

Big game a profitable crop for Texas 
“anchers, say technicians concerned with 
ederal wildlife aid under Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act. An average of $11.85 was 
realized for each deer or wild turkey 
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ver the Map 


WITH 


PARSONS 


killed on 40 Kerr County ranches in 1941 
Ranchers leased hunting rights on 87, 
592 acres, for rentals amounting to $9- 
226.75 Hunters bagged on those lands 
384 deer, 394 wild turkeys. 

Suitable small lakes on Michigan’s up- 
per peninsula are being restored as trout 
ponds. When located they are surveyed, 
the coarse fish then cleaned out with 
chemicals, and stocking with trout fol- 
lows ... Midwest states lead in angling 
licenses sold in last-recorded 12-month 
period, 1940-1941. Michigan topped with 
773.228, followed in order by Ohio with 
714,342; Minnesota, 696,426; Indiana, 505,- 
773; New York, 458,669; Illinois, 417,923 
Wisconsin, 408,125 Delaware sold the 
fewest with only 3,243 

What must August be in Hotcoal, W 
Va., Sunburst, Mont., Sunbright, Tenn 
Warm Beach, Wash., Tropic, Utah, Heat- 
ers, W. Va., and Blaze, Ky.? 


Big Ontario Trout 
ee LATIVELY few sportsmen have 
fished the Albany River system in 
Ontario, but all who have done so have 
brought back reports of large brook 
trout in abundance, and of virgin fish 
ing conditions. 

Edwin W. Mills made a trip into the 
Albany River area in August 1941, and 
made a report to the Ontario Depart 
ment of Game and Fisheries that is of 
decided interest to anglers. Mills’s party 
covered the large lake areas around 
Fort Hope, and examined many small 
rivers both to the north and south of 
the Albany River, and which drain into 
those lakes. They found that all the 
waters of the Albany River system do 
not contain brook trout, but that the 
Albany near Fort Hope, the Ogoki, 
Kenogami, lower Eabamet, and Attwood 
Rivers are very fine trout waters, to say 
nothing of the fishing in many small 
rivers and creeks. They found that 
streams 6 and 8 ft. wide, when deep and 
cold enough, often yield great trout ab- 
solutely out of proportion to the size 
of the streams they dwell in. 

Mills gives it as his opinion that there 
is a better average of fine fish in those 
waters than anywhere else on the con- 
tinent. The average size of the trout is 
very large, with few fish under 3% Ib., 
the average being 4% to 5 lb.; many 
trout are even larger than that. 

A trip for a party of three is out- 
lined in the report, the time taken to 
be two weeks. Such a trip can be taken 
at any time from early June to the end 
of August. Fort Hope is recommended 
as a base. It is necessary to fly there 
from Sioux Lookout, Ont., located on 
the Canadian National Railway’s main 
line, and reached in 24 hours from Toron- 


IN CANADA 


The Happy Hunting Ground! 


® Want to hunt—giant moose, deer, black 
bear? Canada offers unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for a successful trip that will re-invig- 
orate and help to keep you fit. 

Just name your big game and we'll tell 
you where to find it, together with informa- 
tion about guides and arrangements—every- 
thing you'll want to know. 


Write or wire A. O. Seymour, Gen. Tourist 
Agent, 5728 Windsor Station, Montreal, Que. 


Canadian Pacific 


YOUR AMERICAN DOLLARS GO FURTHER... 
PRICES IN CANADA ARE GOVERNMENT caeunannin 


SIX POINT LODGE w.cen iteu. 








Peace—Rest—Quiet 
Only camp eautiful SILENT LAKE, in the PINES 
Separate LOG CAB INS. Cle an, screened, heated. Maid 
g e W 8 H idson's Bay Blankets. Wilderness 
i I its hardships. BLACK BASS and TROUT. 
Many wild lakes e by. Delicious home cooked food—all 
ican eat. | sl etables, milk and cream. Good Coffee. 
Guide motor Hou ohooping cabins Trains to Veter 


beroug! motor loor. Fol 
L. B. Greene, Room 1305, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
After June Ist—PAUDASH, ONT., CANADA — 

















5 WILDERNESS CAMPS 
VIRGIN FISHING WATERS 
REASONABLE RATES 

Thousands of Muskies are caught 
up here every year and hundreds 
arereal prize trophies. Lake Trout 
unusually plentiful in May,early 
June and October. Muskie, Bass, 
Wall-eyes, Tiger Pike are readily 
caught throughout theseason. Big 
Game and Duck Hunting. Best 
equipment—comfortable cot- 
tages—tasty meals. Canoe trips 
outfitted. Cruiser and Speedboat. 
Licensed guides. Reservation ad- 
visable. for illustrated folder. 


Der OC 


’ 
reen s Lamps 
NESTORS FALLS, ONTARIO,CAN, 








-—You, Your Family or Friends— 


OFF BY YOURSELF 


Ona Reel Maine Wilderness Vacation 


I take only one group of from 4 to 6 folks 
t time, and my camp is YOURS for your 
vacation. One large and two small log cab- 


ins, with all new _beds Open fireplace. Best 
of spring water. Plenty of good food. Meals 
V on nat soe really COOK. Good 
tishing for TROU 7—6 ALMON—TOGUE. 
Canoe trips. Several smali ponds to hike to 
Also stream fishing. Writ 


Bill McConnell Portage, Maine 











IN MAINE 
Salmon, Bass, Pickerel, White Perch 


On Beautiful Lake Molunkus 
In the heart of the Northern Maine W Complete 
privacy; individua epi my Large ‘ eational 
main camp. Exceller Ten Orr the ea U lo mi. from 
Kh. K. All trals met quest. $21 ek. | booklet 
Lake Setuctien Seactien Senne 


John P. McGrath, Mgr. P. O. Kingman, Maine 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut Lake, PITTSBURG, N. H. 








A. H. CURRIER, Proprietor 





LATE APRIL 


B > S T TO NOV. 15 
( Booklets ) 
Fl S a | N G Hotel Wachapreague 
A. H. G. Mears, Owner 


Wachapreague, Va. 


Eastern Shore, close to 
Cape Charles 


Fishing Inland has averaged 
very geod. Port of Norfolk, 
Va. has granted ocean fishing 
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BEARTOOTH RANCH 
In the Montana Rockies Est. 1922 
A substantial mountain ranch in a pictur- 
esque setting just northeast of Yellowstone 
Park No formality All dude activities. 
Excellent trout fishing 

ELK AND BEAR SEASON OPENS SEPT. 15 


Ed. J. tkerman Nye, Montana 
Sure as 


ANTELOPE = cus 


You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo- 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 
to 150 yds. Two seasons, June 20 to July 20 and 
Sept. 5 to Oct. 15. My low charge of $50 covers 
all but permit. Includes comfortable cabins, hot 
& cold showers, swell food, daily transportation 
to world’s best antelope ground Wonderfu 
scenery and all around good tims Write for ir 

teresting details 


OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 


NORTHERN QUEBEC **,,0"— 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 
200 s 





250 sq. miles sq. miles 
The e best camping-canoeing trip 
bined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 
tr mat fly Ashing Lake ery D Bear Partridge 
re or ose and t d all 
kinds of wild birds peg, nens. Geese, Combort 
able cabins, Competent 





real virgin country ist opened 
Something very special guides 
References, descriptive folder on request 
Write or wire 
mans: Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada 


TROUT—SALMON—DEER—BEAR 


GREAT ATLANTIC SALMON FISHING 


Fine accommodations for salmon oe 10 minutes 
from railroad. Approximately 400 sq. mi. virgin coun- 
try under lease on Little Tobique Rive r and tributaries. 
Canoe trips, expert guides. Best of cabins, beds and 
food. Easy to reach. Good train and airplane connec- 
tions. Satisfied ee momy best ad. Reference and 
folder on reque 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CAMPS 


E. F. Fox Nictau New Brunswick, Can. 





















E- CRUISING OUTFITS RF} NTE 
' LAKE GEORGE 


CAMP ON STATE OWNED 
ISLANDS, FREE 

Complete outfits rented. consisting 

of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 


sils, axe. grate, etc., sufficient for 
a perv, of 2. $30 for two weeks. 
ene or older o.”" 











Bolton Landing 
on a Geer ge, 











CRAIG-WALKER CO. 


to. It is also necessary for the party to 
bring its own cook, but guides and out- 
fit can be hired through an outfitter. 
Recommended as proper equipment is a 
canoe 18 ft. long with a square stern 
and kicker, and one or two 16-ft. canoes, 
the number of the latter determined by 
whether each of the party is a fly fish- 
erman. One fly rod toa canoe is enough. 
Each canoe should have a guide, one of 
these to be the cook. The head guide 
must necessarily be a native of the Al- 
bany River area and familiar with the 
fishing. There are four or five Indians 
at Fort Hope who are qualified to act 
as head guide. 

Arrangements for the outfitting must 
be made well in advance, and a deposit 
of $50 is required to guarantee arrival 
of the party on a specified date. This 
deposit is not returnable in case the 
party does not arrive. The outfitter can, 
if required, furnish everything except 
rods, tackle, and bed rolls. 

Fort Hope lies in the heart of the best 
fishing area, being located on Eabamet 
Lake. From it easily can be reached 
each of the four best districts, according 
to the season. For instance, the lower 
Eabamet River, a few hours by kicker 
from Fort Hope, is good early in the 
season; the Attwood, a day’s journey 
distant, is a midseason proposition, and 
is a magnificent water. For later in the 
season the Albany itself cannot be beat- 
en. 

Arrangements to fly in by plane from 
Sioux Lookout must be made in advance 
with the outfitter. The cook, who must 
fly in with the party, can be hired at 
Sioux Lookout, Nakina, or some other 
neighboring place, and his wages amount 
to $4 a day, this to be paid by the party 
direct The outfitting charge of $35 a 
day for a minimum of 10 days, for each 
member of the party, covered all the 
Mills party’s costs from Sioux Lookout, 
including plane fares, this exclusive of 
the cook’s wages. 

This department will be glad to put 
sportsmen, intending to make the trip, 
in touch with the outfitter. The Albany 
River trip is not a cheap one, as fishing 
trips go, but the fly fisherman who seeks 
virgin territory, magnificent fish, and is 
willing to pay for it, will find this trip 
one of the best available anywhere. 


Nebraska Trout Streams 


EVERAL years ago the Nebraska 

Game Commission planted 100,000 
6-in. brown and rainbow trout in the 
following streams and lakes of Nebraska. 
These trout have flourished, and make 
really worth-while fishing. 

Beginning with waters near Omaha 
they include the Louisville sand pits in 
Cass County; the Fremont pits in Dodge 
County; Eagle Creek in Holt County; 
Plum and Long Pine Creeks in Brown 
County; Rock Creek Lake in Dundy 
County; Blue Creek in Garden County; 
Lodge Pole Creek in Kimball and Chey- 
enne Counties; the = se reaches of 
the White River and Niobrara River in 
Dawes and Sioux Counties; Tub Springs, 
Winter Creek, Minatare Creek, and Nine 
Mile Drain in Scotts Bluff County. 

The Niobrara today is producing 17-in. 
trout in Dawes County. In Antelope 
County, north of Orchard, the Verdigris 
River has yielded 5-lb. rainbows. Long 
Pine Creek in Brown County also has 
yielded some fine trout. On Nine Mile 
Drain, near Minatare, 9-lb. browns have 
been caught. Near Valentine in Cherry 
County the Niobrara River has given 
fishermen 17-in. fish. 

Other trout waters in the state include 


Spotted Tail Creek, Red Willow Cre 
Snake River, Otter Creek, Cottonn 
Lake, North Loup River (which is re 
good), and the Frenchman River 

state commission is keeping up its sto 
ing, and Nebraska is really going plac 
with its trout fishing C. W. Pierce 
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Eastern California Sport 

ONO and Inyo Counties are locaté 

in the east-central part of Californi 
along the Nevada border. Bishop, 
Inyo County, is approximately in 
center of that region, reckoning f1 
north to south, and is a good point 
approach for a region which has 
cellent fishing and hunting 

There is trout fishing, some easily 
cessible from the roads, some back in t 
high country. The famous Owens Riv 
is known among fly fishermen the cot 
try over. Garnet and Thousand Isla) 
Lakes, reached by packing in, yield rai 
bows and steelheads of good size. Arour 
Bridgeport, in the northern part of M« 
County, there are some 
streams and productive trout lak 
among them those in the Anna 
Emma Lake region, Gull Lake, and H 
Creek. The Rock Creek lakes, in t 
Bishop area, as well as streams in the 
vicinity, yield good catches. The Bigpi 
group of lakes, south of Bishop, in ¢g 
deer country, is another fishing area tl 
is worth while. The John Muir T1 
from Kearsarge to Mt. Whitney, t: 
erses a country where big trout ar 
abundant. 

Northwest of Bishop is the June Lak 
Grant area, lying east of Yosemite N 
tional Park, and only a few miles dista! 
This area is in scenic country, gives ex 
cellent fishing in season and winte 
sports later on. There are four pr 
ductive lakes—June, Gull, Silver, 
Grant—to say nothing of many hig} 
country lakes and streams. Accommod 
tions range from U. S. Forest camps 
swank lodges. For back-country tri} 
horses may be had at approximatel) 
$2.50 a day. Grant Lake has large brow: 
trout, Gull has Eastern brook trout, a 
June has steelheads. Silver, like Grant 
has brown trout. During the _ seaso! 
there is good duck hunting in this regi 


also. 
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Southern Jersey Fishing 


HERE are a number of lakes in sout! 

ern New Jersey that have acceptable 
bass fishing, and there are also son 
trout waters. 

At Browns Mills, at the head of Ran 
cocas Creek, there is bass fishing, and 
boat is obtainable there. New Lisbor 
and Pemberton Lakes contain both largs 
and smallmouth bass. Medford Creek 
at Medford has the same, and Medford 
Lake also has a fair number of bot! 
species 

Big Timber Creek connects with Gre 
Egg Harbor River, which runs _ int 
Great Egg Harbor. Years ago this was 
favorite canoe trip, as the creek go¢ 
through the pine country, with stat 
parks along the way. The country in th 
interior is pretty wild, with varie: 
scenery, interesting wildlife, and fishin} 
along the way. Near the coast the rive 
is pretty wide and deep in places. Th 
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| through the mountains for 90 miles, and 


about two days in a canoe. 
Burlington County has one lake 
ocked with trout—Sylvan Lake. This 
is large and smallmouth bass as well 
trout. The northern part of Ocean 
ounty has trout. The north branch of 
the Metedeconk River, north of Lake- 
yood, is well stocked with brook, brown 
id rainbow trout. Another trout stream 
the Manasquan River at Ardena. 
Camden County has fair trout fishing 
Big Lebanon and Little Lebanon Runs, 
and also in Black Run at Berlin. Hick- 
ory Crossing at Hickory also has some | 
rout.—L. C. Longstreet. 


ip takes 
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Oregon’s Umpqua Country 


REGON offers any 
fishing that you desire; you can 
back pack in on the smaller tributaries 
of a river, or you can fish almost from 
the roadside. The forest service has pro- 
vided attractive camp sites in a number 
of places along the North Umpqua 
River, these being equipped with tables 
and outdoor stoves to cook on. There 
ire a store and post office at Idleyld, to- 
gether with cabin accommodations. You 
can fish right there or drive up the river. 
The North Umpqua comes down 


kind of trout 


one of the best trout 
streams in the state. Roseburg, Douglas 
County, is a good point of approach. 
Good rainbow fishing can also be had at 
Diamond Lake, on the eastern end of the 
North Umpqua. For that you have to 
go in either by Ashland or Klamath 
Falls. There is a road down the river for 
15 or 20 miles from Diamond Lake which 
takes you to some nice stream fishing. 
At Diamond Lake are camp grounds and 
other facilities. 3oats are f&vailable. 
June is considered the best month there, 
provided there hasn’t been a heavy fall 
of snow during the winter. 

The North Umpqua is best in July or 
August for flyfishing, as the mountain 
snows keep the river high until about 
that time. Our trout fishing is rather 
slow until the latter part of May, though 
some good catches are made in April. 
Steelhead fishing is good in August. 
George R. Ware. 
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Canada Gas Restricted 


ISITORS to Canada will now be able 
to buy only four units—20 gallons—of 


gasoline during their stay, no matter 
how long it may be. The new order, | 
which became effective on May 15, re- | 
places the previous regulations which | 
allowed the visitor 100 gallons, provided 
he intended to remain in the country 
for more than 48 hours. Visitors now 
will be issued only one booklet, allowing | 
the purchase of the 20 gallons, during 
the period of one year. 

Hon. C. R. Howe, Canadian Minister 


of Munitions and Supply, in speaking of 


the new regulations, made the following 
Statement: “It is unfortunate that we 
have had to take such a drastic step, 
but it became inevitable through the 
gasoline shortage in Canada. In view 
of the fact that they are under severe 
restrictions themselves, because of a 


rtage of gasoline in the United States, 
ir thousands of friends from that coun- 
ry will, I am sure, both understand and 
pprove of our action.” 


AUGUST, 1942 





Schieffelin & Co, 
BIG SPECKLED TROUT 
and COASTERS 


Lake Nipigon & Its Northern Streams 
Best heavy squaretail waters in Ontario. Many prize win- 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: 


ners 7 Ib. and over caught by guests. Black Bass, Lake 
Trout, Great Northerns, Walleyes. Our fishing off the 
beaten trail and cabin cruiser takes you there in com- 
fort. Canoe trips to Ogoki & Albany Rivers. Moose, Cari- 
bou, Deer, Bear in season. Daily train service to camp 
Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camps 
Willet, Ontario, Canada 


When sending POSTCARDS to 
CANADA please remember 
POSTAGE IS TWO CENTS 


Everything Good at GOODWIN’S 


Cleanliness, courtesy, reasonable rates. New fur- 
nished cabins, tents, outboards, canoes, rowboats, 
efficient courteous guides. Beautiful lakes. Best 
of reference. 
Salmon Trout, Mountain Trout, Speckled Trout 
Great Northern Pike, Golden Pickerel 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Small Game and Birds 


GOODWIN’S CAMPS 
Ontario, Canada 
C.P.R., Near Chapleau, Ontario 


Nicholson, 
Main Line, 





OUTDOOR LIFE 


accepts only the most 


representative 
CAMPS, RESORTS, CUIDES 
and OUTFITTERS 


for these columns 


If you want Real Sport 


get in touch with them 











NEW YORK 


In life it is agreed that nothing 
matters more than friendship. 
In Teacher’s Scotch, everybody 


SaAVS..- 


CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 
Big Narrows—Lake of the Woods 
Reached by boat or plane (20 miles) 
MUSKIE—BASS—WALLEYES—G. N. PIKE 
MOOSE—DEER—BEAR—DUCKS 
Cabin accommodations, running water, elect. lights. 
Choice menu. American plan only. Write or wire 
for folder, complete information and routing by rail 
or highway 
Hook’s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


DES STONE’S ASH RAPIDS CAMP — 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Muskies—Lake Trout—Bass—Walleyes—Northerns 
Deer, Bear, Ducks 


Main camp with sleeping cabins. American plan only. 
Cruiser and canoe trips. References and folder on request. 


DES STONE 


Kenora, Ont., Canada 











Moose, 


P. O. Box 90 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


| Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 


| bathing, 


eaceful Northland lakes. No crowds; secluded, quiet. 
© your own housekeeping if preferred. Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 
fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 
Ill. folder. Reference, Can. Pac. Ky. Co., Montreal. 


BATES’ CAMPS 


Camp 2, Metagama (via C. P.R.) N. Ont., 


Canadian Rockies Vacations 
Big Game Hunting 


Spring Bear Hunts. Special summer vacations. Sad- 
die and Pack Horse Trips, all in beautiful mountain 
country. Assure you a trip that is delightfully dif- 
ferent. Excellent guides, food, service. Also now 
booking fall hunts for Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer, 
Caribou, Elk, Bear. References 

TEX BYERS EDSON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Canada_ 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 


Athabaska Forest Reserve 
Sheep—Goat—Moose—Caribou 
Deer—Black & Grizzly Bear 
Serving Big Game Expeditions Since 1910. 
Good Railway Connections, References 
FRED BREWSTER 
Jasper Alberta, Canada 
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MONEY-SAVING 
IDEAS 
FOR CAMERA FANS! 


ONLY *1% 


REGULAR PRICE $3.00 


Just think how much fun 
it would be to have your 
own enlarger, printing box, 
telephoto reflectors, 
copying stand—and all the 
other equipment you need 
to turn out that 
are really professional! Now 
you can have all this appa 


lens, 


pictures 


ratus! This big new manu 
al HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN PHOTO 


GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
shows you how to make it 
yourself—at a frac 
tion of its usual cost! 
Prepared by POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY’S 
staff of experts, HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
OWN PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
makes every acces 
sory so easy to build 


mere 








SHOWS YOU 


that you'll have all HOW TO MAK 
the equipment you c 
ever wanted in no An automatic 

te allt print washer, “‘no- 
time at all Hun glass” range find 
dreds of illustrations, er, retouching 


stand, darkroom 
ventilator, auto 
matic timer, print 
dryer, developing 
tank, photomicrog- 
raphy tube, titling 
aids, multiple 
printing box, spot 
lights, print press 
—and hundreds of 
other accessories 


working drawings 
and diagrams simpli 
fy everything! 

The regular price 
of HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN PHO 
TOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT is 











$3.00. But to intro that will help you 
duce this new book get more fun out 
quickly to a large of photography! 
number of OUT 


DOOR LIFE readers we have temporarily 
reduced the price to only $1.98! A saving 
of 33%3%. Just one of the 381 money 
saving ideas in this volume can save you 
many times this low introductory price. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail the coupon below and pay the 
postman only $1.98, plus a few cents post 
age, on delivery. If, after 10 days’ examina 
tion, you are not more than satisfied, merely 
return the book and we'll gladly refund 
every cent you paid! So don’t delay—order 
your copy today! | s 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
: 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 82 
353 Fourth Avenue—New York, N. Y. 


Please send my copy of the 336 page book, 


CITY STATE 


| 
| 
| 
| HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN PHOTO | 
| GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT. I will pay post- 
man $1.98, plus a few centg postage, on de- | 
livery. If dissatisfied I r weturn the book | 
in 10 days for full ref 
| 
| NAME a%.... ? 
; ADDRESS..., | 
, | 
| 
— 
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Utah Trout 
OUTHERN Utah has some excellent 
trout fishing, and with Richfield as 

headquarters the angler could stay a 

month and catch fish from a different 

lake or stream practically every day. 
Fish Lake is about 7 mi. long by 1% 
mi. wide, and is well stocked with rain- 
bow, brook, and Mackinaw trout. Fly 
fishing is particularly good in the eve- 
ning. Near there are many small lakes 
and streams, some of them accessible by 
auto, and others which must be packed 


into. Guides are always available. 
Good fishing waters that must be 
packed into are the many lakes on 


Boulder Mountain, some 60 miles east of 
Richfield, and Thousand Lake Mountain, 
also east of Richfield. Farther south in 
the vicinity of Panguitch, Bryce Canyon, 
Zion Canyon, and Cedar Breaks are 
streams and lakes which are very pro- 
ductive. All of the areas mentioned are 
scenically beautiful.—Ray E. Carr. 


Indiana’s Home Fishing 
NDIANA has muskies, though this is 


not generally known. They are to be 
found in Silver Creek, north of New AIl- 


bany; in some of the streams of Law- 
rence County, near Bedford; and in 
rivers and creeks around Leavenworth 


and Sulphur, in Harrison and Crawford 
Counties, on the southern border of the 
state. The Northern pike is found in the 
Tippecanoe, Pigeon, Elkhart, Fawn, and 
other streams in the northern part of the 


state, as well as lakes in Steuben, La- 
grange, Elkhart, Kosciusko, and Mar- 
shall Counties. 

Well-known wall-eye waters are Bass 
Lake, in Starke County, and Maxin- 


kuckee Lake, in Marshall County, both 
in the northern part of the state. This 
fish is well distributed over the state, 
and the Wabash and St. Joseph Rivers 
are among the other waters yielding 
good catches. 

Almost every stream in Indiana offers 


good smallmouth fishing, and large- 
mouths are found in about every lake. 
The Pigeon, Little Elkhart, tributaries 


of the Fawn, Solomon Creek, and many 
of the brooks of Steuben, Lagrange, Elk- 
hart, La Porte, and other northern coun- 
ties have trout, with the best fishing in 
May. Panfish are found everywhere. 
Indiana anglers, kept at home by war 
work, will have plenty of waters to 
choose from to keep from going stale. 


Ontario Moose Hunting 


HERE is good moose territory in On- 

tario which is readily accessible to 
American hunters. Among the areas 
promising good sport are the following: 

Chapleau is the outfitting point for 
one of these, and moose can be hunted 
not more than 20 mi. from that place. 
The Chapleau Game Preserve acts as a 
reservoir for the game. The best way 
to hunt in the area south of the pre- 
from a canoe, which necessi- 
tates making a camping trip of it. This 
territory has not been overhunted. 

Metagama is another good center for 
a hunt, also with an outfitter, cabins, 
and guides. This place is in one of On- 
tario’s best moose territories, and black 
bears also are abundant. 

Nipigon is the gateway to a vast wil- 
derness area with abundant supplies of 
game, and there are camps located in 
favorable locations. Outfitting is done 
in Nipigon. The country north of Jack 
Fish is another area that has not been 
hard hunted, and local outfitters have 
camps at various points throughout the 


serve is 


territory. The same is true of Nicholso 
The Kenora section has been closed 
moose hunting for some time, but th 
year an open season from Oct. 15 
Oct. 30 was declared. North of this ss 
tion there is a longer season, and t 
hunter can reach that region either 
plane or, if he has the time, by can 
There are outfitters in Kenora. 


Maine’s Atlantic Salmon 


Y pws Atlantic-salmon fishing 
definitely on the upgrade. The sal: 
on runs in the Dennys, Pleasant, a1 
Narraguagus Rivers of Washingt: 
County are becoming well known, }t 
another river in that same county Car 
to the front with a rush in 1941. A pl 
nomenal run of salmon took place in tl 
Machias River during the late summ«e 
and more than 2,000 of these fine fi 
weighing from 6 to 20 lb. were observe 
going up the fishway in the power d 
at East Machias. 

The ascribed for this sudds 
improvement in the Machias as a salm« 
water is the activity of the Machi: 
Sportsmen’s Association, which fi 
years ago persuaded the power compa! 
to build a fishway in the dam. The f 
lowing year a number of salmon mad: 
use of the opening to run upstream 
spawn, and this year’s run stems fro! 
that spawning. The U.S. Fish and Wild 
life Service netted more than 50 of the 
fish, which were taken to the hatcherie 
for stripping. 

The Pleasant and Narraguagus Rive! 
had good runs in 1941, but the Denny, 


reason 


best known of the group, was a disa} 
pointment owing to poor water cond 
tions. Salmon fishing in Washingto: 
County in 1942 should be the best 
many years, judging from the steady i! 
crease in the fish which the last sever 


years have shown. 


SEASONAL THOUGHTS \ 
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Idaho Fly Fishing 


HE headwaters of the St. River 

above Avery, Idaho, has the best of fly 
fishing. By railroad, you go via Spokans 
Wash. Traveling by automobile you can 
drive to Boise, Lewiston, then St. Maries 
From St. Maries it is possible to drive uj 
the river, direct to the fishing grounds 

From Lewiston you can reach some of 
the best trout fishing in Idaho. Go u} 
the Clearwater River to the Selway Na 
tional Forest and fish the Lochsa Rive! 
This is a trip of 75 to 100 mi. fron 
Lewiston.—0O. O. Russell. 


Joe 


Upper Mississippi Bass 
HE upper Mississippi River bayous 
sloughs, and lakes are coming to the 
front as making one of the finest black 


bass sections in the United States. Whils 
there has been sport fishing there fo! 
many years, the waters that have bee! 


yielding many superlative catches r¢ 


cently are new; they have been formed 


by huge dams of recent construction 

Prairie du Chien, Wis., is a center f¢ 
this fishing; and a conservation wards 
of that place reports that while cruisin: 
the sloughs and lakes last spring he sav 
thousands of bass spawning beds. The 
sloughs and lakes are found along a 30 
mi. front, and offer a constant variet 
in fishing waters. 
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\ new method of bass fishing has been Some Florida Bass Waters motor and boat, if you have them. ey 
developed among anglers in those wa- of the best lakes are small, and have no 
ters. It is similar to the dry-fly man’s HERE is excellent bass fishing near boats on them. The larger lakes with 
technique of fishing the rise when after Leesburg, Lake County, Fla. Some of many boats to rent on them are the 
brown trout. These upper Mississippi the best known waters are Griffin, Har- most-heavily fished. If you have your 
glers, in early morning and in the ris, Yale, and the Sand Hill Lakes. The own boat and motor you are able to fish 
evening, rarely cast except to a feeding accommodations are probably as con- the best spots Herbert McNeal. 
fis! venient and as near the fishing as you 
\t Prairie du Chien, La ( rosse, and will find anywhere in the state. : Tennessee’s Norris Lake 
other Wisconsin towns and villages along Orange Lake, about 50 mi. north of 
the river, information bureaus, licensed Leesburg, and near Ocala, is one of Flor- gg econ Lake in the hills of eastern | 
guides, good boats, and hotels and cabin ida’s best lakes for large bass. Way Tennessee covers an area of 34,000 | 
camps have been made available. The down the state, near the east-coast town icres nlets and peninsulas are so nu- 
palisades that hem the great valley of of Vero Beach, is Blue Cypress Lake, of merous th the lake is said to have a 
the upper Mississippi rise hundreds of which fabulous fishing tales are told horeline of 800 mi., as long as that of 
feet on each side, and give the section a That is not far from the Lake Okeecho Lake Michigan Fishing for wall-eyes, 
rare scenic beauty. bee area where other excellent bass both large and smallmouth bass, and 
waters also abound. The Withlacoochee panfish is good. The Clinch River, just 
SIGNS OF So HE'LL EARNHIS FISH and lower St. Johns have yieldéd many below the Norris Dam, is one of the 
THE TIMES-/—s_, -GOT UPAT3 A.M, record catches finest rainbow-trout streams east of the 





Ton) __byWALKED MILE TO By all means bring your outboard Rockies | 
“ 7 TRAIN- TOOK A BUS : j 
: THEN WALKED ~ | 


5 MILES TO THE POND 
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North Carolina Black Bass 


HILE the Currituck and Mattamus- 

keet regions of North Carolina have 
long been famous for waterfowl hunting, 
the black-bass fisherman will find plenty 
to interest him there. 

Rupert West, district game warden 
for the Currituck region, and Oscar 
Chadwick, who is special protector for 
1e Mattamuskeet, believe that the 
black-bass fishing in those sections is 
mong the best to be found anywhere. | 
Mattamuskeet has yielded a largemouth 
bass that weighed 13 lb., and last year | 
there were several taken which weighed 
between 9 and 10 Ib. 

West, who is a skilled fisherman, says 
that a lively underwater lure—silver 
minnow, bucktail, or spinning—should 
et limit catches of bass. On any sunny 

day a top-water lure that has plenty of 
action will pick up an occasional bass. 
In the Collington area of Kitty Hawk 
Bay, tides have made the open waters 
brackish, and the fresh-water fish have 
moved into the smaller waters. This 
should make the bass fishing even better 
than last year. The Currituck fishing, 
especially in the Neals Creek, Poplar 
Branch, and Bells Island areas should 
ve fine, in West’s opinion. The North- 
west River is also good. 

In addition to the bass, there are many BAUSCH & LOMB 


irieties of bream in those waters, and YX: Pioneering in Better Vision eee 


t} 


t 





the rod-and-line fisherman, using min- , : 
nows or worms, should find plenty of ayer tor 89 Y ears 


sport with them. Guides are locally ob- 
tainable at such places as Moyock and IS FIRST CHOICE FOR In 1856, J. J. Bausch published an advertise- 
New Holland. SAFE GLARE PROTECTION ment: “The gift of sight is inestimable. Noth- 
ing should be neglected to preserve it. We 


I fish, pl 4 , . 
If you shoot, fish, play golf or have a large assortment of spectacles, with 


Northeastern Wisconsin 





REST Cc —e f drive a car, you've probably glasses scientifically ground, and of the best 
ORES ity » highl: so , d . 
7 : ounty, in the ‘Seniands < heard how Ray-Ban Sun Glasses material suitable for long, short or otherwise 
rtheastern Wisconsin, has some of s » 
‘ ’ : 4 filter out glare, improve vision in impaired sight eee 
he state’s best fishing. While there are ; : : 
jiern resorts on some of the lakes bright outdoor light. If you have And so, signed by the founder, was stated a 
al Paty n Ray-B ri -ee y 2 , ; 
er waters are in wilderness country, your own Ray-Bans you know creed that has guided Bausch & Lomb for 89 
how cool and comfortable they years. Research in the functioning of the eye 


il to fish them you need a guide. =. : 
and its ailments. Creation of examining instru- 


Crandon is the center of this good fish- make your eves. If you plan to In 

country. Within a radius of 15 mi. purchase Ray-Bans, you may have ments and eyewear for ever more efficient core 

f it are 75 lakes and 11 trout streams. to wait—large numbers are re- rection of vision. Production to accuracy 
Sa fost ths ante bee nek eee os ee. staal dec ‘Anatieits, dabiliae limits unsurpassed in any phase of industry. 


Scientific knowledge and production facili- 


yped as a vacation center as to be 
ties have also enabled Bausch & Lomb to de- 


personnel. It will pay you to wait. 
iled. Among the lakes are Metonga, 











Peshtigo, Lucerne, Waubikon, Pine, Roll- * velop and manufacture the many specialized 
Stone, Pickerel, Rice, Little Rice, instruments that empley optical principles to 
Little Sand, Jungle, Hemlock, Lost, Buck, the uses of armament, research, industry. 





1 Deep Hole. Of these Lake Metonga 
apatite eo i BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
ske, Otter, Peshtigo, Pine, Popple, ESTABLISHED 1853 

ile (not the Bois Brule in Douglas 


unty), Oconto, Elvoy, and Wolf. AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
—___t FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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Groups Get Results 


EDITOR O MY WAY of 
Outdoor Life: thinking, those two 

articles on the organ- 
ization and conduct of a sportsman’s 
club really were an outstanding contri- 
bution to the cause of sports and con- 
servation in this country. I was a “lone 
wolf” for years in both my fishing and 
hunting, feeling that that was the best 
way to get results. Then, a couple of 
years back, I got into a little group of 
men, who went fishing in the same sec- 
tion that I do—the Catskill Mountains in 
New York. We eventually bought a 
little cabin near good fishing water, and 
now enjoy the best fishing we ever had. 
We try to schedule our week-ends so that 
there are never more than four or five 
men fishing 

We have now developed into a regular 
sportsman’s club, small but full of life. 
When that recent horse-feathers law on 
fly tying was passed in New York we 
protested, adding our club’s voice to the 
chorus which finally brought about an 
amendment. We keep an eye on gun 
laws. We pactice all the principles of 
sportsmanship, and try to make friends 
with the farmer and landowner when we 
go out to hunt. 

Now that our country is at war—a 
total war in which all must make sacri- 
fices—-the value of group activity be- 
comes increasingly evident. In our own 
small way we cooperate by pooling our 
gasoline and using just one car to travel 








to our fishing cabin. Several of the mem- 
bers are gifted mechanically; so our rods 
and reels, as well as our rifles and shot- 
guns, are kept in good order. They'll 
last for the duration. Organizing a club 
is easy—and you can run it with practi- 
cally no overhead. Believe me, it pays! 
—J. L. McAndrews, New York, N. ¥ 


That’s the Rub 


HAT article, “How 

to Get Rid of Chig- 
gers,”” inspired me to 
write a little poem which ought to appeal 
to anyone who's had any acquaintance 
with the pesky things. Here it is 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


There is a little chigger 

And it isn’t any bigger 

Than the point of a good-sized pin. 
The bump that it raises 

Itches like blazes 

And that’s where the rub comes in! 


—I. T. Milton, Greeleyville, 8. C. 


Cigarettes and Fires 


EDITOR AVE just finished 
Outdoor Life: looking over the 
very fine and worth- 


while picture story about forest fires and 
the men who fight them. However, there 
is one sentence in the lead-off paragraph 
which just doesn’t set right with me, and 
probably has had the same effect on 
many’ other sportsmen. I refer to the 
line, “It was started, undoubtedly, by 
some careless bear hunter who threw 
away a lighted cigarette.” 


That statement, of course, doesn't 































damn all sportsmen, but is intended to 
serve as a warning of the danger of 
forest fires. Just the same, this policy 
of the Forest Service of blaming a hunt- 
er or fisherman for every fire that can- 
not be otherwise explained is hardly 
fair, and one which will lead to trouble 
for all of us in time. 

Sportsmen should awake to the fact 
that there are thousands of people in 
this country who don’t fish and hunt, 
don’t read sporting magazines, but who 
do receive, through one source or an- 
other, much of the publicity material 
put out by the U.S. Forest Service. 
Knowing nothing about the woods, they 
accept as a fact everything they read. 
It is well to remember that these people 
represent a good part of the voting pub- 
lic. 

I grant that fires have been started by 
hunters, but as a whole I do not think 
there is a more fire-conscious group in 
America than its sportsmen. Nor, on the 
other hand, are the authorities beyond 
reproach. Let the sportsmen not forget 


that there are cases on record (and I 
have in mind one very specific one) 
where investigations following major 
fires were completely dropped and 
hushed up. 

So I suggest that the U.S. Forest 


Service in the future refrain from blam- 
ing fires—for which they cannot find a 
cause or obtain a conviction—as ones 
“started, undoubtedly, by some sports- 
man.”’—Wwm. E. Green, Fairlee, Vt. 


Pick Up Your Empties! 


EDITOR Be id finished read- 
Outdoor Life ing “Minute Men of 

1942." I think the idea 
of mobilizing sportsmen as guerrillas is 
an excellent one, and should be followed 
in every state in which the law will al- 
low it. 

As I think over this article, I wonder if 
we sportsmen might not be of additional 
assistance to the war effort. This sum- 
mer—-and especially this fall—-thousands 
of rounds of ammunition are going to be 
used in hunting and target practice. In 
the past it has been the habit of most 
sportsmen to eject the “empty” and for- 
get about it. 

Now, if all of us picked up our fired 
cases instead of allowing them to be 
lost, I'm sure that we could salvage a 
large quantity of brass, which is one of 
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the essential metals for the manufacture 
of munitions. 

Every shell, from the lowly .22 short 
to the largest big-game cartridge could 
be salvaged. I’m sure that the quantity 
of brass recovered in this way would 
certainly be welcomed by our govern 
ment, and at the same time be no hard 
ship on the sportsmen.—C. F. Sekol 
Clarks Green, Pa. 


Wormers Rate Respect 


EDITOR GREE 100 percent 
Outdoor Life: with Tommy Wa 

ters that worm fisher 
men rate the term “anglers” as well as 
fly fishermen. I live in a small Wiscon 
sin town and spend most of my spare 
time fishing—angling as Tommy would 
say—and I am purely a bait fisherman 
I'd like to see an expert fly caster try 
some of those brushy Wisconsin and 
Michigan streams—and catch more fish 
than a bait man would. 

Every type of fishing has its knack, 
and bait or worm fishing is no exception 
It is an art and one that takes long 
practice—maybe not quite so much as 
fly fishing, but enough to make one feel 
a certain amount of pride when he’s 
mastered it—Bob Burger, Mattoon, Wis 


HEIL! 


Co THE LANE 
“JUMP in! 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


HAT are these 

eternal arguments 
about fishing that keep 
popping up in “What’s on Your Mind?” 
First, some dyed-in-the-wool fly fisher- 
man writes in to shower his scorn on the 
guys who fish with worms, and a night- 
crawler fan answers him back savagely. 
Then another purist takes a dig at ice 
fishermen, and the frozen-foot fraternity 
tells him off. I guess it just goes to prove 
that fishermen are no better than every- 
body else; that there’s the same pro- 
portion of bigots and holier-than-thou 
crusaders on stream and lake as in any 
other part of the population. 

Here we are fighting our biggest war 
against intolerance and dictatorial rule, 
against the Hitlers and Musses and Hiro- 
hitos who want to tell every man just 
how he should think, talk, and worship 
and back here at home the petty, would- 
be dictators go right on telling other 
people how they should act—about fish- 
ing one day, religion the next. Because 
fly fishing is the most highly developed 
and skillful method of fishing doesn’t 
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mean it’s the only right one, and because 
plug casting or bait fishing from a boat 
is perhaps a higher art than angling 
through a hole in the ice doesn’t mean 
ice fishing shouldn't be allowed. Let’s 
not save the fish for fly men or plug 
casters or bait fishermen or ice anglers 
or any one class, let’s just allow every 
fisherman the same privileges and creel 
limits. And let’s stop telling each other 
which is the only right way (because it’s 
our own way) to fish! 

That’s not to say I object to your pub- 
lishing letters from the intolerants. Let 
‘em rave! They’re a reminder to the 
rest of us of how fishermen, and all 
sportsmen, should not act. You struck 
just the right note in the cartoon that 
went with the letters in the June issue- 
the one in which an ice fisherman and a 
fly caster are saying to each other: “We 
both like fish, anyhow!’”—T. G. Roberts, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Easy-Riding Net 


EDITOR _ BERGMAN'S 
Outdoor Life: troubles with land- 
ing nets, set forth in 


“Accessories—Good and Bad,” impel me 
to venture some advice, though I feel dif- 


| WAS A SUCKER 
TO Buy THIS 
HEAVY NET! 






fident in offering it to someone so well 
informed. But take it from an old man 


who has fished, for the last 49 years, 
some of the toughest streams on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains, from 


Canada south into California. 

The best net, to my notion, is the one 
with a light rattan frame and rubber 
hanger. Before you put on your coat 
hang your rubber over the left shoulder 
with the net down the right leg. Put on 
your coat, any coat—light or heavy 
then turn the bowl] of the net up under 
your coat and hook it over your right 
shoulder blade. It will ride there through 
the rose brambles of the Judith Basin, 
the willows of Canyon Creek, through 
beaver dams and cuttings, down Bear 
Creek—tumbling 2,000 ft. in 3 mi. at the 
edge of Yellowstone Park—or up to the 
snow line of the Nevadas. When you 
need it finally, for the biggest fish of the 
season, in the toughest place you have 
ever found, there is your net—with its 
handle within easy reach of your right 
hand. 

But get rattan—on a hot day a wooden 
frame, riding your shoulder, might gall 
you. As for nets with steel frames—they 
are out. They're too heavy, and their 
weight gradually works them over to the 
left, to slide down and out from under 
your coat. Mind you, I’m talking of nets 
for stream fishing—boating nets are 
something else again.—O. L. Bishop, 
Hollywood, Calif. 


There’s Work for the .22 


EDITOR OULDN’T sur- 
Outdoor Life: prise me if Walter 

Roper’s article, ‘‘At 
Last—A Real Squirrel Rifle,” which ad- 
vocated a Hornet and light powder loads 
as the squirrel combination, became one 
of the most hotly debated you've ever 
run. ' 

Of course, the phenomenon described 
by Roper—shot dispersion from a cold 
barrel—is not new. As a matter of fact, 
prior to the first World War, the govern- 
ment used to run competitive tests be- 
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tween commercial manufacturers of 
.30/06 cartridges, the winning brand to 
be used in the National Matches. My 
recollection is that the course was 50 
shots with five warmers (no more) at 
500 yd., using the Frankford rest. This 
may not be exact, but is substantially so 

What I wish to emphasize is that, even 
in the .30/06, there is dispersion at 500 
yd., due to heating and cooling, fouling, 
etc., when hairline accuracy counts. I 
might also add that the mean radius was 
taken into account as well as the size of 
the groups 

But what is most surprising is the fact 
that even with a Frankford rest, a per 
sonal factor still entered into the shoot 
ing. One firm had two veteran profes 
sional shooters, and was developing a 
third, and these men differed in their 
ability to maintain an even tempo, and 
consistently showed a small but measur 
able difference in their work with the 
same lot of ammunition 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that Roper 
made his remarks about the .22 quite so 
blunt, and without amplification, be 
cause there are many to whom this rifle 
is manna from heaven. I’ve shot squil 
rels with the Long Rifle, and plenty of 
partridge, using a number of rifles and 
a Colt Woodsman. I, too, try for head 
shots, and have no reason to complain 
of my success. But I “still hunt” very 
differently from Roper, and thereby, I 
think, may hang the tale. An honest tape 
measure would probably show my shots 
to run from 15 to 25 yd., and they are 
of course, offhand. Only last fall I sur 
prised a ruffed grouse by the side of the 
trail, close to 20 yd., drew the 4'%-in. bar 
rel Woodsman, and caught him through 
the head, quartering and running, with 
just one shot. 

I have a friend who would step up o1 
the indoor range with my old Model 52 
Winchester, and knock out—not a 90 
but a 94 or a 96 on the standard target 
offhand (25 yd. and no fooling) 

Since I also use a Hornet (330 Weavei 
‘scope for field shooting, prone on 
‘chucks), a trick over-and-under Marlin 
with a .218 Bee which has surprised me 
by its performance, and my _ second 
25/20, I may be freed of suspicion of 
envy or prejudice when I advise the av 
erage man to go all out for the Hornet 
in the Eastern countryside if conditions 
permit. Otherwise, never lose your af 
fection for the .22 Long Rifle. The shoot 
ing days I like best to remember were 


spent on snowshoes with a .22 Long Rifle 
with the temperature below zero.—R. C 
Mass 


H Reid, Boston, 





Provide Tooth Picks! 


RIE COE’S letter 

on the food quali 
ties of the porcupine 
interested me, since it seems he would 
rather eat an old boot. Believe me, he’d 
have to go far to find any better eating 
than the porky. Dressed properly, glands 
removed from under front legs, pat 
boiled, stuffed, and baked like a chicken 
or turkey it is delicious. A friend of my 
husband's was as scornful as your cor- 
respondent—until he tried porcupine 
cooked as I cook it. Then he said it was 
better than any turkey he’d ever eaten 
Try it! Try woodchuck too—we eat 
every one we can get Mrs. L. C. Rich 


They Even 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life 


ardson, South Ashfield, Mass 


National Forest Grazing 


EDITOR AS very much 
Outdoor Life: pleased to see A. 

D. Moir's article advo- 
cating the continued use of National 
Forests for grazing a limited number of 
cattle and sheep. I don’t believe in over- 
grazing, but in control. Having lived in 
a National Forest most of my life I feel 
that I know what I’m talking about. In 
most of them the stockmen hire trappers 
to control predatory animals, coyotes, 
wolves, and bobcats, which might take a 
great toll of deer and birds. 

Why do some sportsmen think that be- 
cause sheep and cattle graze in the 
forests all game will vanish? I'd like to 
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show them around the Hills Na- 
tional Forest, where stock ranges every- 
where, and I'll guarantee they couldn't 
find better hunting.——Lyle Prothero, 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 


EDITOR F THERE is anything 


Outdoor Life that ruins the hunt- 
ing it is the darn 
heep. They even eat the branches off 


the trees and brush, and pull the grass 
out by the roots. The sheep outfits usual- 
ly don’t own near-by land, where deer 
might feed in the winter, but the small 
farmer or rancher has to feed them be- 
cause the winter range is chewed to dirt 
in the summer Harold Pardis, Thomp- 
son Falls, Mont 


Ringneck Has Friends 


EDITOR HE man who start- 
Outdoor Life ed this new ring- 

neck controversy is a 
confirmed grouse hunter who says he 
hunted the ringneck a few times, and 
was not much impressed by its qualities 
I think he rendered his 
too soon 


is a game bird 
judgment 

In the past 15 years I have brought to 
bag an average of about 10 cocks a 
season. In that same period a good many 
of these multicolored chaps have gone 
their majestic way unscathed by me. 
And I’ve had my share of grouse shoot- 
ing too 

Now, in justice to the grouse en- 
thusiast I will say that the brown bomb 
is just about game bird for 
those ire fortunate enough to live 
near grouse cover. But there are 
many who dwell in thickly popu- 
lated and intensively cultivated regions, 
where the grouse doesn’t flourish, and so 
the ringneck is the answer to their hunt- 
ing prayer 


} 


tops as a 
who 
good 


yeOople 
I 


Then there is the bobwhite—a fine 
game bird. But his numbers have great- 
ly decreased in many sections. Speaking 
for my own neighborhood, I doubt that 


there is one full-fledged quail hunter for 
each 100 pheasant lovers. 


Now, while grouse and quail present 
i smaller, faster target, they are not 
nearly so hard to hit as ringnecks, in- 


ismuch as the former usually offer 
closer shots over pointing dogs. The loud 
cackler does not lie well to pointing dogs, 
but when worked with a springer who 
knows his business the ringneck will 
afford much fine sport. 

More power to Mr. Longtail! He isn’t 
1 bad chap to have around.—J. EZ. Bru- 
baker, Akron, Pa. 
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This certificate (14% x 17% in.) is awarded by OUTDOOR LIFE 
to sports-equipment manufacturers devoting their facilities to 
war production. Posted on the premises, it will give added 
inspiration to the men and women of the production army. 
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the Sportsmun 
Serve their Country 


America CALLS FOR ARMS to fight her bitterest 
struggle in history—and the sporting-goods indus- 
try is answering that call. Machines that made 
soft-nose slugs for deer are pouring out tracer 
bullets for Airacobras. Skilled hands that turned out 
level-winding reels are supplying fuses for the 
shells that will sink the Tirpitz. Needles that hemmed 
camp clothes are stitching uniforms for the para- 
troops who will some day float down on Hirohito’s 
doorstep. And suspension lines for parachutes 
come from factories that once produced fishing lines. 
* Company after company that has served the 
sportsman well is now unselfishly devoting its all- 
out productive effort to Uncle Sam. To salute these 
companies and their workers for their glowing 
spirit of cooperation, OUTDOOR LIFE is awarding 
to each one that joins the big parade the citation 
shown on the opposite page, and entering its name 
in the roll of honor. We feel that in doing this we 
speak for our readers as well as ourselves. For we 
know that every one of you will join us in wishing 
these producers for victory Godspeed in their tasks. 











ROLL OF HONOR 


NAMES WILL BE ADDED AS AWARDS ARE MADE 





War means sacrifice. Sports-equipment 
makers and their distributors have sacri- 
ficed much — business and good will built 
up by long effort—in converting their 
plants to war work. But names honored 
for service to sportsmen are now even 
more honored, for they serve us still by 
serving our country. 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J.A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 

PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


Awards will follow in later issues 
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UUK GAME | 


ALLEN PARSONS 


NEW JERSEY game warden and 

a newspaperman, from their 

hiding place behind a big bowl- 

der, saw a pack of vicious dogs 

sweep by in hot pursuit of an exhausted 

deer. The crusted snow made hard go- 

ing for the doe but bothered the dogs 

not at all. They were powerful brutes, 

predominantly of German shepherd 

strain, that breed popularly known as 
“police dog.” 

The pack leader surged ahead. A 
quick slash of his jaws and the doe was 
hamstrung. Another dog jumped at her 
throat, blood stained the snow, and it 
was all over—-for the deer, but not the 
dogs. Two shots rang out. The pack 
leader fell, and with him another, while 
the rest of the pack, some six or seven 
dogs in all, scrambled to safety. 

Williams, the warden, and Phil Goot- 
enberg, of Paterson, N. J., the newspa- 
perman, congratulated each. other on a 
job well done, and walked over to in- 
spect the two dead dogs. The pack lead- 
er was the biggest German shepherd 
they had ever seen, weighing 105 
pounds. Neither of the dead dogs had 
collar or license tag. Since New Jersey 
law requires that each dog be licensed 
and collared, and prohibits a dog owner 
from letting his dog roam at large, the 
existence of wild dogs in this Ramapo 
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Mountain country was a proved fact. 

For fifteen or twenty years reports of 
packs of wild dogs had trickled out of 
the Ramapos, straddling the New Jer- 
sey-New York border, and occasionally 
found their way into the New York 
newspapers. Gootenberg had written of 
these dogs, and metropolitan newspaper 
writers had poked a lot of fun at him for 
doing it. An escaped coyote or two, 
maybe; but wild dogs within forty miles 
of the continent’s biggest city? Don’t 
be silly! 

Identification of dead dogs from the 
packs, made by scientists of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and 
personal investigation by two members 
of that institution’s staff, had done 
nothing to abate the skepticism. Printed 
one newspaper: “In spite of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, the 
learned in the ways of the Mahwah 
Mountains still cock sniffy noses at 
those stories of wild dogs. Hunting men 
who make that district their stamping 
grounds laugh at the wild dogs. There 
are no such packs. Of course there are 
mongrel mutts foraging impolitely for 
food, but they rarely move in packs of 
more than two or three.”’ 


B pectin this assurance that there 
were no such animals, the “hunting 
men” of that district and game wardens 
were at that moment engaged in clean- 
ing up the wild dogs. Litters of wild- 














A doe was driven into the yard and killed before the farmer could rescue it 


dog puppies were dragged out of wor 
chuck dens and holes in the rocks, a! 
summarily killed. Some dogs were 
caught by placing traps at the bases 
trees on which dead chickens had been 
nailed. Some were shot. More than 100 
eventually were destroyed. Some 
these animals were occasional strays 
that had heard the call of the wild 
tasted deer meat, and liked it. Others 
were real wild dogs, born in the woods, 
big, powerful brutes, capable of plenty 
of damage. They traveled in packs 
as many as eight and ten. In one day 
the clean-up hunt, the wardens a! 
hunting men came upon eight dog-kill 
deer. The dogs had slaughtered 
mestic fowl, calves, sheep, deer, a! 
small game impartially, and had bee! 
known to attack human beings. Had 
rabies once got among them, thes« 
packs would have been far more than 
mere local menace. 


ILD or outlaw dogs in New Jer- 
W sev? Yes, and elsewhere—mo! 
than you'd think. Despite excellent dog 
laws, that great game state, Pennsy! 
vania, has suffered many winter losses 
among her deer herds from this cause. 
There was the adventure, in Februa 
1940, of Thomas F. Bell and David 
Titus, state game protectors. Ma 
complaints had been received that d 
were running deer in southern Hunt 
ingdon County. There was more tha! 
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foot of snow on the ground. Titus in- 
vestigated. He told Bell that the chief 
offender among the deer runners was 
no ordinary dog. 

“This big devil kills for the joy of 
killing, and leaves his dying victim for 
another,’ he said. ‘‘Personally I 
wouldn’t want to be alone when I met 
him, unless I had a gun.” 


T THE start of their hunt, the game 
A wardens had been told by a local 
farmer that the dogs had run all the 
previous night, and that a fearful racket 
in one spot had convinced him they'd 
made a kill. Only the day before a doe 
had been driven into his farmyard and 
killed there before he could get to the 
scene. Another farmer had come upon 
the dogs early on that same forenoon, 
just as they were in the act of killing a 
buck. He described the leader as a big 
dog, black and ferocious looking, prob- 
ably of German “police” stock. The dog 
traveling with it was a small brown- 
ind-white beagle. Like Titus, this man 

iid he wouldn’t care to meet the big 

ig when alone at night. 

Titus and Bell, within a day of their 
rrival, came upon the remains of a 
partially eaten deer, the flesh still 
arm. In the distance they heard the 
eagle baying a trail. The dogs were 
fter another deer. The two men ran to 
n opening and saw five deer staggering 
.cross the clearing through the crusted 
snow. Hot on their trail came the big 
killer, bounding along with the grace of 
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UNTERS really ARE wide awake and actively 
interested in game-conservation problems! 
That was proved when OUTDOOR LIFE blew the lid 
off the cat-predator question with a searching 
series of articles, and drew a storm of comment, 
pro and con, from you readers. Now we offer more 
food for thought on a related problem—wild, stray, 
and wandering dogs—collected by Allen Parsons, 
author of our first “cat’’ article, from conservation 
authorities throughout the country. It’s a contro- 
versial subject, for the dog is the animal closest 
to almost any sportsman‘s heart. But after you’ve 
read the testimony of the men who know game 
and predator problems best, we believe you'll 
agree that it’s a subject which needs to be thrashed 
out, without fear or favor, here and now! 








bring that dog down, and it was the big- 


The two wardens found, all told, the 


a mountain lion. It took three shots to carcasses of fourteen deer that these 
two dogs had killed, and from local re- 
gest ‘‘police’’ dog either man had ever’ ports estimated that altogether some- 
where around forty deer had been slain 
by the unholy partnership of German 

















shepherd and beagle. The giant shep- 
herd wore a license tag. As state law 
prohibits allowing a dog to run at large, 
the owner of the big killer later had to 
pay a stiff fine. Theoretically, because 
it was licensed and had returned to its 
master on occasion, this dog was do- 
mesticated and under some control 
Actually it was a destructive, danger- 
ous outlaw. 


HEN OUTDOOR LIFE Was assem- 

bling facts on the domestic cat as 
a predator, conservation heads in a 
number of states mentioned to the 
writer the depredations of dogs. They 
said that dogs not under proper control 
were, next to cats, the worst of all our 
predators. To the writer, himself a dog 
lover and dog owner, this was a chal- 
lenging statement. Was the stray dog 
a national or purely a local problem? 
Surely all states had laws directed at 
the control of dogs. If they had, what 
efforts were being made to curb the 
dog-predator nuisance? Many sports- 
men are dog owners; all are interested 
in better hunting. Here, then, was a 
subject of direct concern to each and 
all of us. 

So the writer set out to interview 
those in a position to know. Obviously, 
those best informed were the state con- 
servation commissions. They have in 
the field hundreds of trained men whose 
business it is to observe, to prevent 
damage to useful wildlife, and to report 
evidence. Conclusions cannot be drawn 
from isolated facts, solitary observa- 
tions, or personal opinions. Opinion 
may be warped by prejudice. But the 
observations of large numbers of men 
who are wildlife specialists, when found 
to be in agreement, provide trustworthy 
conclusions—if they cover a wide 
enough territory. 

These questions were asked of the di- 
rectors of state conservation commis- 
sions: ‘Does your state have any dogs 
which may truly be called wild and liv- 
ing off the land? Have you received 
any reports from your field men as to 
damage done by wandering dogs 
owned by someone, yet spending some 
time at large? Do you consider the 
stray dog a definite menace to small 
game and game birds? Has your state 
any laws directed at the control of dogs, 
and to prevent their wandering at 










ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
EARLE B. WINSLOW 
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large? If stray dogs do ma- 
terial damage in your state, 
have you any suggestions as 
to how the animals may best 
be controlled ?”’ 

Surprisingly it developed 
that nearly one half of the 
forty-eight states have no dog- 
control laws. Among them are 
Florida, Wyoming, Rhode Is- 
land, Oklahoma, Montana, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Dakota, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Texas. 
In addition there are other 
states with haphazard and in- 
effective laws. South Caro- 
lina’s only dog regulation is 
one that permits the killing of 
a wandering dog at any time 
when it is doing damage; Mis- 
souri restricts dogs from pur- 
suing game at certain seasons 
of the year; Minnesota’s laws 
provide only that any citizen 
may kill dogs running deer; Colorado 
lets the Fish and Game Commission 
“control” wandering dogs known to be 
game killers; Indiana has a dog-tax law 
that is inadequate because it makes no 
provision to remove or control the unli- 
censed dog; and in Maryland the state 
Game and Inland Fish Commission has 
no authority to kill a dog found pursu- 
ing or killing game except when that 
game is deer. In Nebraska there is a 
dog-license law in a few cities only; in 
New Mexico the only attempt at regu- 
lation is to make it illegal for any dog 
owner to permit his dog or dogs to run 
deer or wild turkeys; Washington has 
no license law, merely a provision mak- 
ing it unlawful for hunting dogs to be 
permitted to run at large during the 
nesting season, and nothing is said 
about dogs other than hunting dogs. 
Yet we find the testimony overwhelm- 
ing that the wild or stray dog does a 
lot of damage to wildlife as well as to 
domestic fowl and livestock. 


W. MACKENZIE, Director of the 

. Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment, told me that yearly he gets re- 
ports of dogs doing harm to game. In 
the winter of 1936, considerable damage 
was done among yarded deer by vicious 
dogs running at large, which in some 
instances proved worse than wolves. 
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The unholy partnership of German shepherd 


Wardens killed practically all of these 
dog outlaws, and in one district alone 
got nineteen. 

“A considerable number of these dogs 
were police dogs,’’ Mackenzie said. 
Again and again that breed was singled 
out for special mention by those inter- 
viewed. 

Wisconsin has an unusually compre- 
hensive and effective law code directed 
at dog control. Among significant pro- 
visions are: “Any dog unaccompanied 
by its owner or keeper who enters a 
field, pasture, meadow or farm inclosure 
of another shall constitute a private 
nuisance and the owner or tenant of 
such a field, etc., may seize, impound or 
restrain such dog while therein without 
liability or responsibility of any nature 
therefor. Any person may kill a dog, 
whether licensed or unlicensed, if found 
killing or worrying any domestic ani- 
mal.”’ Also: “Any dog found or dis- 
covered off the premises of its owner 
between sunset and sunrise and unac- 
companied by its owner or some person 
in control of it shall be considered an 
unlicensed dog and a private nuisance 
and may be seized, restrained, im- 
pounded and disposed of as provided by 
this section by anyone during said time 
and before it returns to the control or 
premises of its owner.” By court deci- 
sions, a dog owner cannot successfully 


Southern tenant farmers 
frequently own numerous 
cur dogs which run at 
will, preying upon game 
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and beagle accounted for somewhere around forty deer before game wardens ran them down 


sue anyone who destroys an unlicensed 
dog. 

Commissioner Lithgow Osborne of 
New York’s Conservation Department 
considers stray dogs a definite menace 
to game. He cited a number of in- 
stances where, depredations of ‘“‘wolves” 
having been reported, the animals were 
destroyed by field men, the skulls ex- 
amined, and positive identification made 
of them as dogs. Stray dogs within 
the state are definitely classed as pred- 
ators. These are not necessarily home- 
less dogs but dogs of all classes. Hunt- 
ing dogs, purebreds of many breeds, 
and mongrel watchdogs of farmers all 
rate about the same so far as game de- 
struction goes. 

Records of New York’s game-study 
areas show destruction of nests of 
pheasants and cottontails. In the win- 
ter of 1939-1940, when rabbits were be- 
ing trapped and marked for study, 
twelve traps were set in just one area. 
A day later it was found that dogs had 
located and destroyed all the traps, and 
had killed the rabbits that were in them. 
Dogs are seen running rabbits almost 
daily on these study areas. From Oct. 
1, 1939, to Sept. 1, 1940, the department 
had definite records of 231 deer that had 
been killed by dogs, most of these in 
winter when there was deep snow. The 
following year 145 deer were known to 
have been similarly killed. Osborne 
states that this kind of predacity is 
much more extensive than the figures 
show, for it is obvious that all such 
cases are not reported to his depart- 
ment. 


EW YORK law provides that no 
N owner shall permit his dog to run 
at large outside the limits of any city, 
village, or hamlet; or outside the limits 
of land actually farmed or cultivated 
by the owner or a tenant unless he ac- 
companies the dog. Other states, with- 
out proper regulatory measures, may 
well study this particular clause as a 
model. 

North Carolina is one of the many 
states where wild or stray dogs are a 
menace and a curse. John D. Findlay, 
assistant to the Commissioner of the 
state Division of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries, told me that there are a great 
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many dogs roaming at large in the state 
and living off the land. They band to- 
gether in packs and often become so 
fierce that it is dangerous to approach 
them. Only a few months ago, a pack 
of at least fifteen of these dogs was at 
large near Raleigh, and there was 
plenty of evidence that they were de 
stroying wild turkeys, quail, and rabbits 
as well as sheep, young pigs, and other 
stock. These had dug 
dens in a clifflike bank, and made their 
forays from there. Most, if not all, of 
these dogs were killed by game pro 
tectors and enraged citizens in codpera 
tion. At this writing, packs of wild 
dogs are making heavy inroads on the 
deer in the Fort Bragg military reser 
vation, and military authorities have 
taken steps to exterminate them. 


UCH damage is done to quail and 
M rabbits in North Carolina by dogs 
not entirely wild, but which pick up 
most of their living in the woods and 
fields Like other Southern states 
North Carolina has many rural Negroes 
and white tenant farmers who own nu- 
merous cur dogs. These animals range 
at will and constitute a problem. A 
dog-license law, properly enforced, 
would tend to reduce the number of 
these mongrels. Findlay stated that 
state conservation authorities are seek- 
ing effective control measures. 

Zack Cravey, Director of Georgia's 
Division of Wildlife, told me that wan- 
dering dogs do serious damage to the 


domestic dogs 


state’s wildlife. They kill many deer 
and destroy much small game and 
many game birds. Cravey says that a 
dog-license law would help end this 


nuisance, as would a statute compelling 
dog owners to keep their dogs under 
control at all times. 

Burton Lauckhart, biologist of the 
Washington Department of Game, says 
that the that hunts out from its 
home is a definite menace in parts of 
that state, and that there are some wild 
dogs in wooded areas that live off the 
land entirely and do considerable dam- 
age to deer and livestock. Roaming 
dogs do considerable damage among 
the pheasants. Most of the wild dogs, 
he said, are “all or part police dogs 
The figures again! 


dog 


dog once 


“police”’ 














In Illinois, according to James T. 
Nally, Supervisor, Division of Educa- 
tion and Public Relations, there are 
three classes of dogs that affect wild- 
life—the truant dog, having an owner 
but allowed to run free, the stray dog, 
having no owner, and the wild dog, liv- 
ing off the land. All three classes are 
found in the state. Truant dogs eat 
many rabbits and also destroy game- 
bird nests; the stray and wild dogs both 
prey upon game, but to what extent is 
not at present known. While a state 
statute requires the licensing of dogs, 
and permits killing of any dog found 
pursuing, worrying, or killing sheep and 
goats, nothing is said about the killing 
of game, nor is there any restriction 
upon a dog’s running at large. Some 
counties in the state pay bounties on 
‘wolves.” It is the opinion of a depart- 
ment biologist that many of the wolves 
whose depredations are responsible for 
the bounty law are in reality wild dogs. 

C. R. Gutermuth, Acting Director of 
the Indiana Division of Fish and Game, 
told of two bands of wild dogs that last 
year were living off the land and were 
really ferocious. He stated that Indiana 
yearly suffers a tremendous loss from 
the depredations of stray and wild dogs, 
and the state dog-tax law is inadequate 
to take care of the problem. 

Iowa, too, has its dog problem, with 
numerous dogs which Taylor W. Hus- 
ton, Superintendent of Game, classes as 
truly feral. Field men often report on 
damage done by wandering dogs to 
birds and small game. The stray dog is 
held by Huston to be a distinct menace. 
He knows of many instances where 
German shepherd dogs have crossed 
with coyotes. In Iowa all dogs not con- 
fined to kennels are required to be li- 
and are not allowed to run at 
large. Any unlicensed dog may be killed 
by any person, as may licensed dogs 
found worrying or killing any domestic 
animal or fowl, or any dog that attacks 
a person 


UY JOSSERAND, Director of the 
Se Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game 
Commission, told me that there are few 
stray or surplus dogs in his state, but 
that the ordinary farm dog, roaming 
around, does (Continued on page 83) 


censed 
























Some of the dogs shot were really wild—big, 
powerful brutes capable of plenty of damage 
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HERE’S ONE SENSIBLE SOLUTION TO THE PROB 


MANY OF US PONDER: TO FISH OR NOT TO 
By é ANDERSON CHEAVENS 


ISHING? I'll take the potluck variety. I was brought up 

in the creek-bank school of angling, and while I hav: 

dropped a hopeful hook in some of the most exclusive 

private lakes and leased streams, I've still got enough of 
the country boy left in me to look with an appraising as wel 
as nostalgic eye at every roadside stream or public pond 
where all you need is a pole, a line, a bucket or can of bait 
and a gunny sack to put the fish in. Or, if you choose, just a 
casting rod and a few reliable plugs, or a fly rod and lures that 
you know are good because you have proved them. 

The unadorned truth is, most of us country boys now dwell 
ing in the rocky canyons of the cities are having to take our 
fishing potluck or not at all. The greater the degree of civiliza 
tion, the more complicated our fishing becomes. By the tim: 
you have wangled the essential days off and disposed of the 
multitudinous details imposed by the unnatural life upon one 
who loves the outdoors, the urge has gone, or it has rained 
torrents where you had arranged to go, or the moon has 
changed its phase and blown the fishing sky-high. This is no 
plea to halt civilization and go back to the buckskin days, but 
it is one man’s answer to the question: To fish or not to fish? 

I fish. As my fishing grounds have either become more 
distant or more circumscribed by farms or factories, I've 
turned to potlucking, and I like it. 


VEN so, the fisherman is perhaps less plagued by super- 
F mechanization than most sportsmen. He totes his own 
tackle. If there is such a thing as a rod caddy, I’ve never seen 
one. And what golf nut would be satisfied to smack his hard 
little ball around a cow pasture, without any neatly laid out 
little holes to keep track of, or any audience to watch except 
Bossy, who wouldn't give a hoot anyway? Some of the best 
crappie fishing I ever had was in the middle of one of our 
Texas stock farms; I went in free and at the cordial invitation 
of a farmer whom I had never seen before. The fact that 1 
stopped and praised his fine Hereford cattle was more than 
a diplomatic gesture on my part, although if more of us city 
fishermen would try a little politeness we might find the wel 
come sign hanging high, instead of the pesky and persistent 
Big fish or little— “No Trespassing.” 
or none at all. This After I had duly admired his beef-on-the-hoof, I just hap- 
potlucker is content pened to notice what a pretty, tree-lined watering hole thé 
with whatever comes farmer had for his stock. That led directly to the subject ot 
fishing. I eased into it by telling the one about the cow that 
went wading when the fish were on the feed, and brought 
home not only a bagful of cooled milk, but four fine catfish 

The farmer said, well, he had never had that happen be 
cause he only had crappies in his lake and he'd never heard 
of a crappie biting on worms. 

I was surprised at that, I told him, for I had. I offered t 
prove it. He wondered how, since I had no fishing pole handy 
and it was a pretty far piece up to the barn where his was 
Now or never, I thought, and with that I blasted open ths 
trunk door of my old coach and broke out that black fly rod 
without which my car just would not run. I'd as soon leavé 
the engine at home. I also located a can of worms. Personal 
ly, I said, I prefer minnows for crappie bait, but there aré 
, times when they'll take a worm and nothing else. I praye 
silently that this be one of those occasions. 
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Before long, this rural resident, who had 
NO FISHING signs prominently displayed 
every few feet along his barbed wire fence, 
was showing me where he thought the big- 
gest ones might be found. I'll tell you--that farmer was a 
fisherman. He knew where the crappies were. I had the 
tackle, the time, and the kind of food they wanted. It was a 
real triumph for potlucking, for to my certain knowledge that 
pasture lake was the only clear body of water within a radius 
of twenty miles. And those crappie must have known it had 
been raining, and expected the water to wash in the worms. 

I'll go back there some day, but not too soon. A fishing 
welcome is too easy to wear out. I don’t want this one even to 
wear thin. 


fp potlucker travels light, and this makes a versatile and 
selective fisherman of him. For potlucking, I built my own 
tackle box of cypress, rather small and highly portable, but 
large enough to accommodate that portion of my anatomy 
most accurately described as chair-conditioned. The box will 
hold a small jug of water and just enough lunch to make you 
come home ravenously hungry, but stave off complete col- 
lapse while you’re afield. Do not be misled; while the chest 
serves as a seat and a lunch basket, those conveniences are 
only incidental. There I keep time-proved plugs and flies, a 
weatherproof match box, a compass, a stringer, and a snake- 
bite kit. After all, potlucking takes you near many a strange 
brush pile! 

You never know what to expect potlucking. I happened 
once on a lake that looked like a natural. The embankment 
for a new highway had been built across a slough and the 
water had backed along the right of way for perhaps a hun- 
dred yards. The public was not yet traveling this road, but a 
potlucker will try any place once. The weeds and water 
plants grew high along the shore, and there was no sign that 
anyone had ever fished there. Beyond the fence was the lake 
proper, and along this fence were notices indicating—in un- 
diplomatic language—that the property was private. How- 
ever, I was on legal ground and the water looked like bass 
water to me. I rigged up with a popping bug, a yellow one 
that has done a lot of fine work for me before. I worked down 
that shore carefully, and got a dozen good strikes-—from five- 
inch goggle-eyed perch. I came back along the same water 
with a black-and-white streamer fly, fishing it shallow and 
deep, fishing it fast and slow, fishing it every way I knew, but 
still nothing but goggle-eyes, and that day I was not interested 
n small fry. 

I was about to check that spot off, until I heard what 
unded like a small hog bounding through the grass toward 
e water. I was startled, and then I saw the most tremendous 
illfrog I had ever encountered take one final leap into the 
ater. He came right up, about five yards from the shore, 
pping his eyes at me. I could not resist. I tied on a small 
ig, and laid it in front of his nose. He squalled like a stricken 
ilf and took it. I had a five-minute tussle on my hands, and 
t the end of it, strung up as fat a pair of frog legs as I have 
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Above left: Perhaps 
you're casting for 
bass—and come up ‘ 
with a big grindle! 


Sometimes there's a 
jack pot, too—like 
this 15-pound snook 
taken from a jetty 


on the Gulf Coast 


Right: the author's 
homemade tackle box 
is made to serve in 
more ways than one! 


ever been privileged to pinch. I beat the 
grass and scared out half a dozen more, 
four of which repeated the rather silly performance of the 
first. No one in my family complained that night because I 
had not found any fish. It was unadorned potluck. 

A while back, the Trinity River, here in Texas, went on a 
rampage and spread its nut-brown waters wide across bot- 
tom lands for hundreds of miles. Now, there was once a day 

before the big cities started pumping raw sewage into this 
once-fine fishing stream—that the Trinity afforded real bass 
fishing. Its run-off was from unplowed lands; the water was 
clear, but dotted with wind-felled trees and brush barriers 
that harbored monster crappie and firm-fleshed, fighting 
channel cats. Those days passed with the encroachments of 
intensive farming and the upbuilding of cities; at present 
that water would make a self-respecting gar turn up its 
hardened nose. 


lakes. When the flood came, several dams gave way, and 
fish stock and fresh water returned to the river and the 
sloughs along its course. Bar ditches and old gravel pits 
came into their own, for a while, at least. 
Taking advantage of every (Continued on page 59) 


PP ia there are left, on the watershed, some well-stocked 
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Yukon’s best heads, just pass every- 
thing else by until they come in sight 


HERE were we, anyway? 

The Carcross airplane pilot 

had grounded us with our 

guns and sleeping bags on 
a wild Yukon Territory lake. This, he 
had assured us, was Tepee Lake, where 
we were to meet Buck Dixon, our out- 
fitter. That had been twenty-four hours 
back, and all we'd had for food was two 
sandwiches and some oranges, pretty 
scanty rations for three such huskies 
as Lee Hedrick, Dean Johnson, and my- 
self. As for Buck, there was no sign 
of him. It looked as though we'd been 
dumped on the wrong lake. Then about 
five miles away, just above the timber 
line, we spotted a band of thirty moun- 
tain sheep. I fingered my .300 Magnum, 
and my mouth watered. I had come a 






if you want to bring home some of the 


Buck finally found 






Long before my chance came, Johnson (above, left) 
dropped a fine Barren Ground caribou, but | bided 
my time. Then when my luck changed | brought down 
two grizzlies, the larger of which is shown above 


long distance for real tro- 
phies—but right now I'd set- 
tle for meat! 

Johnson, who'd been lying 
quietly on his sleeping robe, 
wistfully thinking of porterhouse 
steaks, bounced to his feet and snatched 
up his .300 Savage. ‘“‘Here comes meat!” 
he exclaimed. 

Sure enough, there, swimming the 
lake and coming directly toward us, 
was a Barren Ground caribou bull. 

“Easy, now,’ I cautioned. ‘Let him 
get ashore before you kill him.” 

When the caribou got to knee-deep 
water Johnson fired. The bull fell in a 
heap, with a 180-grain slug right be- 
hind his ear, but he was up again al- 
most instantly. He thrashed about, then 
headed back for deep water. 
Johnson’s second shot was a 
high miss, but his third landed 
square in the right shoulder 
and brought the game down 
for keeps. 

“Shuck off your boots and 
we'll tow him in,” I told the 
delighted Pennsylvanian. “I 
want a chop from the short 
ribs!” 

“That head will go better 
than fifty-five inches,” en- 
thused Johnson. “But right 
now meat gets the call over 
trophies.” 

We ripped off the hide, did 
some butchering, took the 
meat to the fire, and soon had 
some choice hunks sizzling on 
erS 3 stakes. We ate until we could 



















eat no more, and our spirits soared. No 
longer did we seem to be lost. Then, 
as I was skinning out the cape, a 
strange voice came from behind me. 

“Nice head you've got there!” 

Down on the Mexican border, where 
I've lived all my life, if your intentions 
are good you just don’t startle a man 
from behind. I made a flying leap for 
my rifle, but was reassured by the 
sound of a chuckle. It was the missing 
Buck Dixon. He was camped—not 
Tepee Lake—but five miles up Harris 
Creek. He’d been waiting for us for 
two days, had heard our plane roar i! 
and had come over the day before bi 
had not spotted us. He’d brought sad- 
dle horses along and we rode up to his 
camp. 


E WERE to hunt the rolling tun- 
WG ara. glacial moraines, and tower- 
ing peaks of Mount Byron, Mount Con- 
stantine, Mount Brooke, and Mou 
Lambert. We were thirty-five miles 
east of the Alaska-Yukon boundary, 
the Harris-Generec Creeks’ country 
which can’t be beaten for caribou, Dall 
sheep, and moose. Lee Hedrick and I 
had traveled 4,000 miles in fifteen days 
in order to get some exceptional heacs, 
and Johnson had traveled even farther 
Is it any wonder that my thoughts we 
so busy with seventy-inch heads a! 
tremendous sheep horns that I hardly 
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The Yukon was generous with trophies for the hunters. Left to right: Buck Dixon, myself, Carl Chambers, Dean Johnson, Lee Hedrick, and Johnny 


slept that first night at Harris Creek? 

Carl Chambers, my guide, and I 
crouched, several mornings later, at the 
top of a low hill, watching a band of 
seven caribou on the tundra within 
easy range. There were four cows, two 
young bulls, and a big bull. They were 
suspicious, with heads up, sniffing the 
wind, and stirring uneasily, the sound 
of their dewclaws on the shale plainly 
audible. The bull looked promising to 
me. 

“Ts his head good enough?” I whis- 
pered hopefully to Chambers. 

“About fifty-five inches,” he replied. 
“If you want a real good head I'd wait. 
There are bigger ones around.” 

The temptation was terrific. Here was 
a big bull. It would be absurdly easy 
to tighten the sling, get the cross hairs 
on the caribou’s dirty-brown shoulder, 
and have a nice set of antlers for my- 
self. I'd come a long way; perhaps 
there’d be no other chance so good. 
There’s a lot of luck in hunting. When 
you're in good game country you may 
see lots of heads that are fairly good, 
and be confident that if you’re patient 
you'll eventually connect with some- 
thing really special—only to come to 
the end of the last day and find you’ve 
waited too long. The days were skip- 
ping by. Should I or shouldn’t I? With 
a sigh I relaxed my grip on the rifle. 
I'd wait. 


Peter darkness and dawn on a 
later morning, Tommy Smith, our 
Wrangler, brought in the horses, the 
steam from them floating straight up. A 
wind right out of the north made me 
ver right down to my toes, but the 
Spruce-wood fire of Frankie, the cook, 
glowed warmly, and the smell of coffee, 
broiling caribou steaks, and browning 
flapjacks pulled me out of my blankets. 
This was to be my day, I was confident. 
I'd passed up shot after shot. Each 
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time I'd held fire it was harder to be 
patient. Six miles away from us, across 
the cold muskeg, the sun now glowed 
on the peaks of Mount Byron. 


ARL and I found plenty of cari 
e bou. We rode into a region of 
rolling hills, dotted here and there with 
clumps of alders and willows, knee- 
deep with caribou moss—boggy and 
hard-going. Glacial streams ran out of 
the mountains, cutting into the tundra. 
Throughout that day we saw no less 
than seventeen bands of caribou, and 
stalked one after another in search of 
a really fine head. But not a single one 
was worth taking, according to the 
standards I had set for myself. We saw 
bands of sheep on the mountainsides, 
too, though night found us gameless, 
miles from camp, with a cold and steady 
rain beating on us. It wasn’t until 
after 9 o'clock that we got back to the 
warmth of the camp fire. 

I was dejected but the others weren't. 
Lee and Johnson had ridden right into 
a band of thirty sheep. Lee had got 
two fine rams with three quick shots 
at less than 100 yards, and Johnson had 
done the same. Their Dall rams had 
heads that were exceptionally symmet- 
rical and larger than the average. 

The next day Lee and Johnson each 
got a fine caribou. Meanwhile Cham- 
bers and I rode far, looked over plenty 
of game, I got some excellent movie 
shots of two bull caribou, each with 
fine heads, but not quite fine enough. 
The longer I went without shooting the 
more anxious I got. For twenty years 
I'd hunted in Mexico and the South- 
west. Never had I been in a land with 
so much game as this; and never had 
I gone so long without drawing blood. 
The other boys got to work on me with 
plenty of kidding. Hedrick accused me 
of having fired often enough but of 
missing; Johnson claimed that I start- 


ed out every morning with plenty of 
artridges but came back with none, 
What had I done with them—buried 
them ? 

I switched to sheep to change my 
luck. Six hours in the saddle, six hours 
of steady climbing, and now we were 
far above timber line. The wind roared 
down on us from Genere Glacier and 
threatened to blow us off the narrow 
ridge which we followed. Far away, 
and above us, we could see more than 
thirty sheep. At 1:30 p.m. we tied our 
horses and worked our way over a 
frightfully rough mountainside, so 
steep that often we had to use both 
hands and feet for support. The bare 
rocks were razor sharp. We had to toil 
around bowlders as big as a house, 
down into steep-sided canyons, and up 
over shale. We discarded coats, lunch- 
es, hats, glasses, and my camera. Soon 
my hands were raw and bleeding and 
the knees of my trousers worn through. 
I'd lost the sole of one of my boots, and 
that foot was as sore as a boil. The 
wind freshened, it threatened to snow, 
and night was coming on. Sheep hunt- 
ing is no game for a weakling! 


LL afternoon a great old ram had 
A been on the alert, but we hoped 
that he’d seen the horses and not us. 
Skirting a dizzy precipice we inched 
our way above the sheep and finally got 
above the ridge, to find that the sheep 
had either got our scent or were seek- 
ing a lower haven for the night, for 
they began to work down the canyon. 
Minutes were precious, and I was ex- 
asperated by my long run of hard luck. 
To get that ram we'd have to work 
fast. Down the side of the canyon we 
went at a run, taking as much advan- 
tage as we could of any possible cover. 
For half a mile we risked our necks in 
the awful going, and the rocks we 
loosened, the (Continued on page 52) 
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| could see he'd been at it again— 
in his fingers nestled a tiny bass 
bug with blue-hackle wings and tail 


ATE afternoon of a sultry day in mid- 
summer: too hot to fish for bass or 
trout; too bright, too lazy a day for 
anything but reclining in an old- 

fashioned hammock on an old-fashioned 
Massachusetts lawn. 

Jack came out of the house whistling 
off key, and I groaned inwardly at the 
sound. When my younger brother 


whistles thus, he is invariably planning 
some sort of an expedition. I was not, 
at the moment, in the mood for exer- 
tion. 

He came across the lawn and ap- 
proached my blissfully recumbent body. 









Jack's rod curved beautifully, as his line be- 
gan slicing circles in the water. Right: These 
fine bluegills were a cinch for the little lure 
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“Sometimes,” he said vaguely, “you re- 
semble a sloth.” 

“Get me a glass of iced lemonade,”’ I 
said, ‘‘and don’t spoil it with too much 
lemonade.” 

“No,” he replied calmly, leaning 
against the elm tree which supported 
my hammock, “no lemonade. Lemon- 
ade is bad. Lemonade spoils good fly 
casting.” 

I turned over and studied the problem 
thoroughly. Without a doubt he was at- 
tempting to round up a fishing com- 
panion. He wanted me to go fishing. 

“Too hot,” I said, “‘the fish won't bite. 
Go talk to someone else—I need rest.” 

“Look what I got here.” 

I rolled over and opened my eyes. 
He'd been at it again—at the fly-tying 
vice, I mean. Between thumb and fore- 
finger nestled a tiny bass bug. It was 
maybe a half inch long, blue-hackle 





wings and tail, cork body painted whit« 
and adorned with a black stripe down 
the back. 

“A runt-sized bass bug,” I sniffed 
“What good is it?” 

“It'll murder panfish,” Jack an 
nounced hopefully. “I made two ot 
‘em $i 

Disgraceful, I thought—trying t 
wheedle me into a fishing trip that way 
Bribery plus deceit! “Go away,” I said 
“I’m tired.” 

“You are a sloth,” he commented sad 
ly, turning away. He wandered slowly 
across the lawn, whistling off key. 

Now what, I wondered, was the idea”? 


What kind of fish did he really expect to 


take on that undersized bass bug? Not 
trout, certainly, nor bass. Wondering 
made me squirm uncomfortably. So 
feeling extremely sorry for myself, I 
rolled out of the hammock and slouched 
into the house. Jack has too much 
energy. Sometimes he wears me to a 
whistle. 

Sinking into the first available chair 
I awaited developments. Jack hustled 
around, collecting his fly-fishing equip 
ment. 

“Where you going?” I growled. 

“Over there,” he said, with a sweep of 
his right arm, a sweep that took in 
maybe forty states to the westward and 
some million of lakes. It was very clear 
He meant to be anything but helpful 

“Fine,” I grunted, “what's the pitch? 

“T'll tell you when I come home,” he 
chirped, “I'll show you too.” 

“You're a louse,” I commented fond 
ly, ‘here I am, hot and tired, yet I'v 
got to go fishing because you drean 
up a new lure.” 

“You don't have to go 
hit a one.” 

“I can’t take the chance,” 
got to go all right.” 

The last, weltering rays of the sur 
slanted down as we came out on a bluff 


I might not 


I said, “I 
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Clackout 


Taking panfish with flies is easy 
by day, but at night a runt-size 


bass lure produces fast and often 


By 


FRANK WOOLNER 


Quinsigamond. It 
was still plenty hot—the water lay like 
a sheet of polished glass, calm and 
bright. You could hear the small talk 
and laughter of bathers taking their 
evening dip across the lake, half a mile 
away. 

“Nuts,” I said, “I should have brought 
the hammock.” 

‘Maybe so.”” Jack cocked his head on 
one side and regarded the lake specu- 
latively. ‘“‘Not many rises yet, but it’s 


overlooking Lake 


early.” 

“Early!” I exclaimed. “The sun is 
practically gone.”’ 

“Sure—and when these fish begin 


their evening rise I'll show you a new 
wrinkle. This miniature bass bug of 
mine is the result of scientific trial and 
error.” 


" OSTLY error, maybe,” I hazarded. 
“How’d you work it out?” 

“Well, I been fishing calico bass and 
bluegills with dry flies. You know how 
bluegills’ll hit a dry fly at dusk?” 

“Like a ton of bricks.” 

“But dry flies in the dark are a pain 
in the neck,” he continued. ‘You can't 
see whether or not they’re floating, and 
every time a panfish hits your fly the 
hackle gets all gooed up. There are a 
couple of other reasons too.” 

“T'll stick to dry flies until you prove 
that painted chunk of cork to be bet- 
ter,” I said. 

We jointed our rods and _ strung 
tapered lines through the guides. I 
fished out a 4X tippet for the dropper 
and bent on a large Gray Bivisible. 
Jack uncoiled a length of heavy, syn- 
thetic gut, slashed off a yard of it with 
his jackknife, and proceeded to knot 
the miniature bass bug to its tip. We 
walked down to the water's edge. 

Wish I had my hammock right 
here,” I growled, whisking the fly back 
and forth as I watched for a rise. Pres- 
ently it came—a sharp “plop,” and 
widening circles as a bluegill sucked in 
some sort of an insect. 

I dropped the bivisible just left of 
center. The bluegill lunged, and missed. 
I whipped the fly hastily and shot it 
back to the rise. 

Don't rob the cradle,” Jack quipped, 

‘hat fish is smaller than the fly. Now, 
take one like this His rod was 





curved beautiful- 
ly, the line slicing 
wide circles 


through the wa- 
ter before him. 

“First cast,” Jack said with relish. 
“Put away that obsolete fly and try 


modern design!” 

The fish came up suddenly in a wal- 
lowing surge. It was a heavy male blue- 
gill. The sun glanced bronze and purple 
from its flat, full-muscled side. 

I had forgotten my fly, lying cocked 
and high out on the calm surface, until 
the rod leaped in my hands! This was 
no bluegill. I caught a momentary 
glimpse of silver—-a slim shape boring 
down. The fish battled hard, slashing 
fore and aft in determined rushes. 
Finally I slipped the net beneath a beau- 
tiful white perch. 

“All even,” I said, “that little bug still 
has to prove itself.” 

But almost immediately I had to ad- 
mit, (inwardly of course) that Jack’s 
lure certain advantage. 
I washed the bivisible thoroughly, 


possessed a 
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Whipped it through the air, and applied 
a liberal dose of dressing. More whip- 
ping——and finally I was ready for fur- 
ther action. By this time, however, Jack 
in the delightful task of 
leading another large bluegill to net. 

The dusk deepened as we fished, 
Looking back over my shoulder I saw a 
thin sickle moon in a sky of pale twi- 
light blue. The sun was gone and only 
its color remained to etch dramatic 
highlights on the western horizon. 
Everywhere about us, fish were rising, 
plopping, and splashing as they fed on 
the summer hatch of insects. Jack and 
I loafed along, side by side, hooking 
and landing fish with ease. We released 
all but the largest. 

Presently I noted, with some concern, 
that Jack was taking at least two fish 
to my one. As the darkness deepened 
I began to (Continued on page 85) 
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When still another Gray Bivisible snagged in a sapling, | was forced to admit | was licked 
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EFORE you jump to the conclusion 
that this is another of those de- 
pressing articles dealing with a 
disappearing species of game bird, 
let me tell you that I have in mind the 
California valley quail, the smartest of 
game birds, and one that is doing quite 
well for himself. 

From the time I began hunting this 
clever little bird I believed that he was 
misnamed. After chasing him over 
countless miles of mountains and claw- 
ing my way up and down the sides of 
steep canyon walls, I felt that the chap 
who named this bird the “valley” quail 
was quite a kidder. 

Right from the start of my experience 
with Mr. Topknot, and with increasing 
conviction as the years passed, it has 
been my firm belief that he should have 
been called the vanishing quail, for 
there is no other bird that can so 
mysteriously disappear—-even when you 
are positive you have him cornered. 

Some of you chaps who think that 
the ruffed grouse is clever at outwitting 
gunners should try conclusions with 
this California quail. I have hunted 
grouse in northern New Jersey and New 
York, and I don’t hesitate to state that 
the ‘“‘pa'tridge’’ can’t hold a candle to 
the valley quail when it comes to mak- 
ing a sucker out of a hunter. 

Those of you who have an idea that 
the Chinese pheasant is one of the 
master minds of the game-bird family 
“ain't seen narthin’”’ until you have 
been eluded, time after time, not merely 
by a single quail, but by an entire covey 
of a hundred or more. 

The valley quail has quite a number 
of tricks up his sleeve to make you 
almost give up the idea of hunting him, 
and turn to duck shooting as a means 
of getting sport with your shotgun. 
However, once you have tried matching 


A hundred birds beyond the crest—and you're lucky if you find three! 





wits with this 
super game bird, 
you can’t quit. 
Brother, that 
sport is so in- 
triguing it’s habit 
forming, and you 
continue to come 
back for more in 
the hope that 
sooner or later 
you'll succeed in 
scattering a covey 
and “put 'em down” in short cover 
where they'll “stay put.” 

I haven't figured out the percentage 
of coveys you can properly ‘‘work,” as 
compared with the number that make 
you feel silly, but now and then you 
manage—or are lucky enough—to get 
a bunch just where you want 'em. Such 
occasions, because they are so outstand- 
ing, stick in your mind like the few 
times you hit the jack pot in a slot 
machine. It’s easy to forget the many 
times the quail have left you holding 
the sack. 


NE of those jack-pot hunts oc- 
OC curred when Frank Colburn, his 
son, Stanford, Les Frazier, and I went 
out in the foothills on the east side of 
the Salinas River valley here in Cali- 
fornia. 

We drove about twenty-five miles 
south from Salinas, then turned off into 
a small valley between sage-covered 
hills. As we rolled along, gaining alti- 
tude with each mile, I fervently hoped 
that we could put down a big covey in 
the short sage, which ran from knee- 
high up to one’s belt. It was an ideal 
place to work pointing dogs. 

“There’s a big band of birds near the 
old barn,”’ said Frank, who trains dogs 
and knows every acre in that territory, 














Tuffy freezes as he scents a straggler in the thick growth ahead 


“and another one—a couple of hundred 
birds—up near the windmill. If we find 
the bunch near the barn on the right 
side of the canyon, we'll give them a 
whirl.” 

Approaching the barn at low speed, 
we kept a sharp watch ahead on the 
steep incline on both sides of the road, 
but it wasn’t until we had passed the 
building about 100 yards that Stanford 
spotted the covey. 

“There they go, running up the hill! 
he exclaimed. 

For a moment I didn’t see them 
Then, glancing well up toward the top 
of the hill, I made out the little sprint 
ers with heads up and chests out, racing 
across the open spots between the sage 
I couldn’t guess at the number of birds 
but it seemed as if they covered halt 
an acre of ground. 

We quickly assembled our guns 
donned sleeveless hunting jackets 
poured shells into the pockets, ordered 
the dogs out of the car, and begar 
scrambling up the hill after the cove) 
which had disappeared over the crest 
The dogs were kept in close becausé 
the running covey would not hold for 
them, and we wanted to get in a few 
shots when the birds rose, for it is the 
shooting that makes them scatter an 
hide. 
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By J. P. CUENIN 


At the rounded top of the hill we 
spread out about thirty yards apart and 
began to advance. On my left was Les 
with his pointer Rusty, while to my 
right Frank trudged ahead with Pal, an 
Irish setter which came from show 
stock but was developing into a good 
pird dog, and beyond Frank was Stan- 
ford. My pointer, Tuffy, eager to range 
ahead, was kept in with difficulty. 

We had covered perhaps 200 yards 
when a single burst into flight in front 
of Frank. As he was raising his gun, 
a half-dozen birds went after the first 
one. When the gun cracked, still more 
quail took to the air, and in a moment 
it seemed as if a thousand pairs of 
whirring wings were beating as the 
whole band took flight. All but those 
in front of Frank were out of range, 
put each gun was fired well above the 
birds to frighten them. They sailed 
about 300 yards across a draw and 
scattered over an area of a few acres. 


"C“OME of ’em will undoubtedly run,” 
eames Frank as we _ hustled 
toward the spot where the birds went 
down, “but most will stick tightly. 
We'll see some real dog work.” 

The dogs were ordered on, and they 
knew just where to go, for they had 
watched the flight of the covey. The 
two pointers and the setter went racing 
across the shallow draw, and in a mo- 
ment Tuffy slammed into a point, then 
moved ten or fifteen feet and stopped. 












THE LITTLE VALLEY BIRD 
AN EXPERT IN GIVING 
HUNTERS THE RUN-AROUND! 


IS 
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While Les and I were hurrying forward, 
Pal froze on a bird, so Frank and 
Stanford headed in his direction. Rusty 
was out of sight, so we figured that he 
must be on birds, and that proved to 
be the case, for after flushing and kill- 
ing Tuffy’s quail, we found Les’s dog 
holding a pair, and added them to our 
bag. 


URING the next two hours our dogs 
were pointing every few minutes, 
and while we missed now and then, our 
pockets were soon bulging with game, 
so we stopped to “count up,” and, find- 
ing that thirty birds had been killed, 
decided to quit shooting, though we 
continued to work the dogs for the 
thrill of seeing them snap into point. 
Many hunters, particularly those who 
have never shot valley quail, seem to 
think that these fine game birds will 
not hold to the point of a dog, and that 
all they do is run. True, the coveys 
will seldom hold as do bobwhite quail, 
but singles will stick so tightly that 
you can almost touch them—provided, 
of course, that you fire into or over 
the covey when it flushes. 

Well, that was one of the good days 
when we had the birds scattered and 
“sittin’ tight.”” Now I'll give you an 
instance of how the birds can vanish. 

On another trip with Frank and a 
couple of his friends, we went to a 
point where there was a large spring 
at the junction of three draws. There 
was a big band of birds in each draw, 
and they all watered at the spring and 
roosted in the near-by trees. On this 


Another prize on the jack-pot hunt! Pal brings 
in a valley quail that Stanford Colburn downed 


Frank swings after a bird, as 
his dog stands stanchly to flush 









day we drove to within a quarter of a 
mile of this “hot spot’’ at sunrise, and 
approached on foot with four pointers 
at heel or on leash. We knew just about 
where to find the birds and wanted to 
fire at them as they rose. 

The three separate coveys from the 
different draws were in one large band, 
300 or more, and we flushed them close 
enough so that four or five birds were 
dropped. The rest flew up over a low 
hill in the direction of a sage flat, where 
we expected to find them easily. How- 
ever, though we diligently scoured the 
entire flat and the surrounding hills 
with four fast dogs, not another bird 
was seen. 

On another occasion in similar coun- 
try, I hunted with Bill, who knew the 
area and where the birds could be found 
before and after flushing. The first 
covey contained about seventy-five 
birds, and when they were put up with- 
in killing range, and flew over a ridge, 
my partner said we'd find them on the 
far side of the next ravine. They weren’t 
there, nor any place within a quarter of 
a mile of the spot where they usually 
alighted. 


WEEK later we went back to try the 
A Same covey, but instead of both of 
us walking up to flush them, I told Bill 
that I’d get over on the next ridge and 
see where the birds flew. He waited 
until I had reached my stand, then went 
on to find and flush them. 

A few seconds after hearing Bill's 
shots, I saw this flock top the first ridge 
and come zooming across the canyon in 
a compact mass. Instead of stopping on 
the hill where I was stationed, they 
crossed the next canyon before settling. 
The length of that flight was close to 
half a mile. This covey, which usually 
settled after passing over the first ridge, 
had been shot at a few times and 
changed its tactics. 

Still another 


Continued on page 68) 
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Dave is throwing some long casts in toward the shore and suddenly he 
gets action. A fourteen-inch trout takes hold and the rod warps over 











Al reaches for the blackspot, 
and he's going to regret it! 




























‘ts EAVE it to me,” says Dave. “I will get you your fish!” 
He is very confident, so we leave it to him. We are 
planning to make an excursion into eastern Washing- 
ton to hit a certain trout lake, just when the fishing is 

red-hot. Dave claims to get his dope straight from the fish’s 

mouth. 

So one day in August he passes the word along, and that 
evening the four of us roll out of Seattle. Some hours later 
we cross Chinook Pass, follow the highway for a few more 
miles, and then turn up a Forest Service road along the 
Little Naches. 

“What makes you so sure we are going to have good fish- 
ing ?”’ inquires George. 

“Ka-chew!” sneezes Dave, who appears to have a little 
cold. “It is a secret I learned from a Choctaw Indian in the 
Ozarks as a child.” 

That is all he will say. After some rough driving which 
takes us up over 6,000 feet elevation, we cross a divide and 
go downhill a short distance. The road ends in a little 
meadow of tall grass. It is about midnight. We roll out our 
sleeping bags on the grass. 

“The inhabitants of this neck of the woods are practically 
all hillbillies that have migrated here for reasons of their 
own,” says Dave. “If any of you fellers should happen to 
smell a still while wandering around, go in the opposite 
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direction as fast as dignity permits.’ 

With this bit of wisdom for comfort, 
we go to sleep. Along about daybreak 
I am awakened by the dull lights of a 
clanking old car that has pulled up at 
the end of the road. Then there is a 
shrill whoop and a somewhat soused 
hillbilly drawl warms the morning air. 


" IPPEE!” says this voice joyfully. 

Y “the grass is full of pee-rary 
chickens! Where’s mah automatic?” 

Simultaneously he begins firing a ten- 
inch howitzer directly over my head. I 
can hear the bullets smacking into a 
Forest Service sign across the road. By 
this time I am awake. 

“Hey, you fellers,’”’ says another hill- 
billy voice, also soused. ‘Got to go 
fishin’. It’s 5 o’clock.” 

“It cain’t be 5 o'clock,” says a third 
voice plaintively. “Ah ain’t had mah 
mornin’ drink yit.” 

Wham! Wham! Wham! Wham! 
Wham! There is not much left of the 
Forest Service sign but splinters. I note 
that George and Al and Dave are also 
awake. 

There is a sudden loud growl from 
Dave, who has a normal voice like an 
old she bear with cubs. ‘“‘Well, by golly!” 
he says. “If you fellers 

He does not finish, but begins to get 
up. Dave is by no means stunted in 
growth. He keeps coming up out of his 
sleeping bag and showing in very plain 
silhouette against the dim light in the 
east, and when he has got up about six 
feet and is still coming there is a great 
deal of silence. Our hillbilly friends 
have gone fishing. 

“Just what were you planning to do, 
Dave?” says George. 

“Why, durn them fellers,” says Dave. 
“I was going to get that drink they of- 
fered.” 

As it is now coming daylight, we all 
get up and have breakfast. Afterward, 
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George and I wash the dishes. Then we 
get our tackle and head down the trail 
for some fishing. 

Dave keeps looking around as if he 
has lost something, and by and by he 
stoops over and peers earnestly at a 
small weed with a flower on it. 

“What is the matter, you old goat?” 
says Al. “Didn't you get enough break- 
fast?” 

“Ka-chew!” says Dave. He gets out 
a notebook and peers inside. “I am go- 
ing to catch me some grasshoppers, 
and I would advise you fellers to do the 
same.” 

So the next meadow we cross, we 
catch some grasshoppers. We put them 
in George's tobacco can, and George 
complains, but no one pays any at- 
tention to him. The grasshoppers are 
mighty lively, and it is by no means 
simple to catch them. 

“When I was down in Texas,” says 
Dave, “it was no trick at all to catch 
‘hoppers. A feller could just kick around 
a little and they came up in clouds. 
Some of them were bound to sit down 
on the cactus plants. Then you could 
go over and pick them off the spines 
where they had speared themselves. 
That’s all there was to it.” 

“I hope,” says George, ‘“‘that the way 
you have figured out this is a good time 
to go fishing is not quite so orig- 
inal. You’ve guaranteed us fish.” 

“Leave it to me,” repeats Dave. 


E TRAVEL a few miles and 
Wan we come to the lake. It 
is shallow with a mud bottom, 
quite a few cat-tails and plenty 
of mosquitoes. It looks like a bass 
lake, but we know that it is full 
of trout. However, like all the 
trout in these mountain lakes, 
they are very choosy about what 
they hit. We are relying on Dave 
to read their minds—or stomachs. 
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About the first thing we see is our 
three hillbilly friends, lying under a 
tree. They appear to be somewhat green 
around the gills, as if they have stewed 
too long in their wild-apple juice. One 
of them rouses up and peers at us weak- 
ly. He is no longer hilarious. 

‘’Tain’t no use,” he says. “The fish 
jest ain't bitin’. This is one of them 
days.” 

He gives a forlorn hiccup and lies 
down again. We look at Dave. 


"| EAVE it to me,” says Dave. He gets 

Ss his notebook and paws through 
it earnestly. “Yep,”’ he says. “Just put 
on those ‘hoppers and get to work. We 
can't miss.”’ 

We find several rafts on the shore, 
and pole out into the lake. Then we 
anchor a little distance apart, by shov- 
ing our poles down into the mud. This 
stirs up the water a little, but by the 
time we have our tackle rigged every- 
thing is clear again. 

Dave lays out some line with a lively 
‘hopper on the end of it, and lets him 
kick around. Nothing happens. So 
George tries it. Al tries it and I try it. 
Nothing happens. This goes on for half 
an hour, and Dave decides we are at the 
wrong end of the lake. 


So we (Continued on 74) 
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"Sure, leave everything to 
Dave!" grouses Al, select- 
ing another lure from his 
box. "He gets inside infor- 
mation right from the fish!" 





"| got it all figured out 
in my book,” says Dave, as 
he stops to tie his shoe. 
“All you fellers have to 
do is follow my directions.” 
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| put another shell in the choke barrel, took aim again, and let drive. 
This time the gobbler dropped like a plummet to the ground 


HAT we call the glamour of the unknown is like- 
lier to be found in the wilderness than anywhere 
else; and that is why a hunter has the best 
chance to meet it. Nor does the fact that he may 
be a veteran woodsman make any difference at all. As a 
matter of fact, he may be in for more surprises than an 
amateur; for, as a hunter, he knows the general layout of 
things in the wilds; and especially he knows how game is 
likely to act under certain conditions. But living wild things 
cannot be regimented; and their behavior is often unpre- 
dictable-—one reason why hunting is so absorbing a sport. 

Throughout that cold December day a stormy northeast 
wind had been blowing. I hate to hunt in the wind; but when 
it comes to ducks, why, that is different. In the afternoon, 
when a high tide was brimming in the river, I thought there 
might be a chance at mallards in the old rice fields on the 
farther side. My purpose being only to get a pair for dinner 
next day, I took only two shells; and, having no other shot, 
I carried No. 2's. So that was my equipment for this totally 
unexpected adventure: my old gun and two No. 2's. My 
Negro helper, Prince, paddled me. 

Crossing the stormy river, we entered one of the old 
canals that spans the great delta; and up that deep water- 
course we paddled for half a mile. Then, to get out of the 
wind, we turned the boat into a flooded ditch, hunched our- 
selves as low as we could to escape the icy blast howling 
over the marsh, and waited for the flight to begin. As I had 
not so far seen a duck, my gun was unloaded. 

The wind through the marsh made a lot of noise, but sud- 
denly I heard a different sound above its insistent racket. 
Something was coming through the marsh toward the boat. 
Of course, I thought of wild hogs, as the unspeakable 
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morasses are haunted by these pests. I did not even think 
loading my gun (mistake No. 1). In another moment or tw 
out of the yellow fringes of the marsh burst a doe and a bu 
running almost straight for the boat. No doubt they h 
heard us, but had failed to locate us. In this crisis, so 
speak, I forgot in which pocket I had put my shells ( mista} 
No. 2). As it was cold, I was buttoned up tightly all aroun 
so that I had to loosen up before I could even hunt proper! 
for my ammunition. Besides (mistake No. 3), I permitted a 
quick surge of hopelessness to go over me, feeling that this 
was one of those rare chances that I was certain to botch. 


HETHER the two deer swerved from the boat or fron 

the old ditch in which the boat was partly concealed, I 
do not know; but they turned aside in full run, and for a 
couple of seconds the old marsh buck was broadside at not 
more than twenty feet. That was my chance. But while I had 
located my shells at last, they were not in the gun. By the 
time they were, the deer were sailing off through the wind- 
blown marsh—certainly too far away for a clean kill with the 
shot I had. And I hate to shoot at a deer without fair as- 
surance that I can kill him outright. 

At the buck’s escape, I know that Prince’s heart went down 
more than mine, for when I kill ducks he rarely shares in the 
spoils, but when I kill a deer, he regalies himself with venison 
for a week. 

Well, I had just resigned myself to the fact that the deer 
were clean gone when I discovered that they weren't! At 
least, not the buck. Could I believe my eyes? Here he cam« 
running the back track. I got my gun up. At twenty steps he 
stopped, head-on, giving that whole wild marsh country the 
once-over. But I don’t think he ever saw me. Without moving 
from where I sat in the boat I killed him with the 2’s. And 
was I surprised! 

Why did he come back? Did the doe (that I never saw 
again) say, “I wonder what that could have been that we sav 
back yonder?” 

And did his lordship answer, “I'll go back and see’? 

This was a very fine stag. Like all marsh deer, he had long 
spreading spatulate hoofs, shaggy hair on his body, but 
practically none on his legs from the knees down, due to the 
fact that the saw grass shaved him clean every day. 

So you see that however long a man has hunted, he is like 
to encounter the unexpected every time he goes into the w 
derness. If he knew exactly what was going to happen, ha 
the savor of hunting would be gone. He may be called on sud 
denly to meet a totally unexpected problem; and the fact th 
he never knows just what may turn up next keeps him alert 
and, in a sense, on the defensive. These sentimentalists who 
imagine that a hunter just goes into the wilds, shoots down 
a defenseless wild thing, and lugs it home, have no realization 
of the sport and joy of hunting. When a hunter goes afte! 
wild game, he is pitting himself against master strategists, so 
superior to him physically that he looks flat-footed; and so 
wide-awake mentally as often to make him look stupid. But 
it is the element of surprise that is most likely to disconcert 
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Experience in the field teaches you never to 


rely on anything—even your own experience! 


the hunter; yet this element is the very thing that intrigues 
him and will continue to do so until at last he hangs up his 
gun for the last time. 

On one occasion, on a big tract of land that I rent, I hap- 
pened to notice that the lumbermen who had been through 
there two years before had left standing a superb yellow 
pine. I looked at it carefully, for I could not understand how 
they had ever missed a tree like that: huge in the bole, 
straight as a mast, towering well over a hundred feet, and 
about seventy feet to the first limb. 

As this was good turkey country, I knew that such a tree 
must be a favorite roosting place for the old bronzes of the 
adjacent river swamp. Big timber is essential for attracting 
wild turkeys; but if, in cutting a place over, a few big trees 
are left, the birds appear to be satisfied. If all the great 
trees are taken, they are going to move where some stand. 

It was only two days later that I was near that same spot 
at young daylight. There is a thrill just being in the wilds 
at dawn. There are the sounds and the silences, the lights 
and the shadows, the hale fragrances, the sense of the 
eternal rhythm of creation, the beauty and the unfailing 
strength of the wilderness. Through the dewy copses I tip- 
toed. Faint stars were still shining, but the east was blush- 
ing. Cardinals and Carolina wrens were calling. It would 
soon be full day. 

I came near the giant pine that I had especially noticed 
two days before. Mistily it towered into the wakening sky. 
Now what is that black bulk near its crest—-an unnatural 
object that does not belong there? In hunting turkeys, the 
hunter has to be especially careful about not mistaking a 
squirrel nest, a bunch of mistletoe, or a curiously thick 
cluster of foliage for the game that he is after. But neither 
squirrel nests nor mistletoe will be likely to be seen in a pine; 
besides, I now made out the unmistakable spade-shape tail 
of the gobbler, and I could just make out his head. 


SSUMING an air of elaborate nonchalance, I eased closer 
A If I am to shoot, especially at regal game, I always 
prefer to get as close as I can. The woods were still. On the 
damp pine straw on the ground my footfalls made hardly a 
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The bird circled over at the very time when the turkeys were 
coming within range, and he fired at it with both barrels 


sound. I had 2’s in my left pocket, 4’s in my right. I got under 
a little live oak 


just where I wanted to be. With my long- 
range, choked left barrel, loaded with 2’s, I knew that I was 


within perfect reach of this splendid gobbler. The only thing 
that really bothered me was the light. I could see the turkey, 


and I could see my sight. But to get the latter with certainty 
on the former bothered me. However, I had a resting shot. 
On the special stillness of the woods at dawn my gun blared 
forth. As I touched the trigger, I stepped forward, ready to 
shoot again if the gobbler pitched off the tree. 

But was I surprised! 
He didn't move. And 
across the river I heard 
another turkey gobble at 
the sound of my gun. 

What was this? After 
having hunted wild tur- 
keys for almost the whole 
of a long and misspent 
life, here was something 
utterly new, a thing for 
which I was not in the 
least prepared. 

Opening my gun in 
blinking bewilderment, I 
slipped another 2 in the 
choke barrel, took aim 
again, and let drive. This 
time the old bird dropped 
like a plummet to the 
ground. He was a beau- 
ty, with a six-inch beard. 
He weighed an _ even 
twenty pounds. 

3ut he is one gobbler 
I never deserved to get. 
What happened? I don’t 
know. Had it been a 
clean miss? But whether 
I'd missed or hit the first 
time, how could that tur- 


While | had located my shells at last, they were not in Key Stay there (Con- 


the gun. By the time they were, the deer were sailing off 
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A typical level-winding reel, taken down. The names of parts are those used in the text 


NCE in a while there arrives at 

the office of a leading fish- 

ing-reel manufacturer a pack- 

age, neatly tied. Inside is a 
more or less complete set of parts for a 
reel that was made perhaps a dozen 
years before. The letter pasted to the 
package is typical: 

“Inclosed find a fishing reel I bought 
at Sandusky in 1930. I got it out of my 
tackle box the other day, and it didn’t 
work right; so I took it apart to clean 
it. But I can’t get it back together so 
it works any better. Also, one of the 
little caps that goes over the spool shaft 
rolled down the furnace register, and I 
couldn't find it. The gears look a little 
chewed up. After examining this reel, 
will you please advise me what it will 
cost to put it together and make it work 
like when it was new?” 

If the manufacturer’s package open- 
er reads the letter first, he knows, with 
almost unvarying accuracy, just what 
he will find in the box: The wreckage 
of a reel that had suffered too long from 
lack of care and oil, and that was 
further damaged by heavy-handed at- 
tempts to take it apart and fix it. 

A welcome contrast to such cases was 
provided by a man who called at the 
same manufacturer's office one day with 
a reel he had used for thirty years with- 
out a hint of trouble. This turned out 
to be an inexpensive model, one not 
even having bearings in the end plates 
for the spool shaft—-just holes. Yet by 
caring for that reel as if it had been a 
costly watch, the fisherman had ob- 
tained almost a lifetime of service from 
it. Shows what a little attention will 
do. 

Whether your bait-casting reel is 
brand new or one that has been wind- 
ing in bass for years, you should launch 
immediately a program of rejuvenation 
and care that will prolong its life to the 
maximum. Why? Well, for one thing, 
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the factories in which fishing reels used 
to be built are dandy places for making 
gun parts and other war necessities. 
The manufacture of new reels is be- 
coming a case of suspended animation. 

So get out your reel and start it 
through the works. But before you do 
anything to it, obtain an assortment of 
screw drivers with good squared-off 
blades that will fit all screw slots snug- 
ly; with most reels, such screw drivers 
are provided at the time of purchase. 
Also have ready a bottle of reel oil and 
a tube of gear grease; some benzine, 
gasoline, or dry-cleaning fluid; clean 
cloths; and finally a place where you 
can work without losing small parts 
down furnace pipes or sewers! 


NLESS the reel is less than six 
U months old, it should be taken apart 
so the various elements can be cleaned 
thoroughly and relubricated. Reels dif- 
fer in construction, but the method of 
taking them apart is generally the 
same. The routine for the reel shown in 
most of the photos will serve as a guide: 

1. Unscrew the nut that holds the 
crank in place, and pull the crank off. 
Incidentally, a crank nut is one of the 
parts most commonly lost from reels, 
and the crank won't stay on without it. 
Remember that when you assemble the 
reel later. 

2. Remove the front-plate cover that 
acts as a housing for the mechanism at 
the crank end by taking out four pillar 
screws. 

8. Lift out the gear and the two pin- 
ions (small gears) uncovered by re- 
moval of the cap. 

4. Remove the front plate and lift out 
the spool. 

5. Take apart the level-wind device 
by first unscrewing the cover over the 
pawl or half-nut and taking the pawl 
out, then sliding the line carriage off, 
and extracting the double-thread shaft 


YOUR 


By 
WALTE R 
BURTON 


from its housing. The reel in the pi 
tures has a tube-retainer cap on the 
back plate, which can be removed to 
permit the level-wind mechanism to be 
taken out without disturbing the rest ot 
the reel. 

When taking your reel apart, work on 
a desk, table, or bench top that is clean 
and free of dust and grit. As you re 
move each screw or other part, lay it 
carefully in a shallow box or jar lid 
Such precautions, though simple, are 
often neglected, with the result that reel 
parts are lost or damaged; and in war 
times it is not always easy to obtain 
replacements. 


- UT an ounce or two of benzine, clean- 
ing fluid, carbon tetrachloride, or 
gasoline that contains no lead, into a 
small dish, tray, or jar lid, and place the 
gears and other reel parts in it. With a 
small artist’s paintbrush, scrub the 
parts to remove all traces of grease and 
gummy deposits. If your reel has been 
used around salt water and has accu- 
mulated a deposit of dried salts that a 
grease solvent won't touch, you may 
have to wash the parts in warm water 
Dry them by wiping with a cloth. In 
fact, when a fishing reel is used around 
salt water, it should always be washed 
with fresh water afterwards. 

Now examine the parts carefully, 
using a hand magnifying glass if you 
have one handy. Look particularly at 
the gear teeth, for there is where wear 
caused by improper lubrication and ex- 
cessive dirt is likely to occur first. If 
the teeth are rough, worn thin, or other- 
wise in poor condition, about the only 
thing to do is to start looking for re- 
placement gears. If the wear is onl) 
moderate, application of grease proba 
bly will make the gears work well enough 
for some time to come. In a level-wind 
ing reel there are three gears. The main 
gear (crank cog, or just plain “gear, 
since the others are usually called 
pinions) is attached to the crank. On 
the end of the spool shaft is a small 
pinion; and on the end of the doubl 
threaded shaft that operates the leve! 
wind mechanism is another, generally 
larger, which is often called the shaft 
pinion. The teeth on these gears are cul 
to a high degree of accuracy, and even 
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Taking the reel apart. Crank nut and crank 
have been removed; pillar screws are coming 
next. Note the small tray in which parts are 
collected so they can't roll off and be lost 


small amount of grit working into them 
may cause trouble. Such grit has diffi- 
culty getting to the teeth if they are 
well greased, and does less damage if it 
does get in. 

In your inspection, examine also the 
grooves in the double-thread shaft of 
the level-winding mechanism, and check 
the pawl whose teeth ride in the 
grooves. The reel shown carries a spare 
pawl in a recess in the front of the reel, 
while other makes have reversible pawls 
that can be changed when worn. 


[ b ASSEMBLE the reel again, simply 
reverse the operations you went 
through in taking it apart. But as you 
do this, apply a little grease to the gear 
and pinion teeth, and to the click mech- 
anism on the inner face of the back 
plate, and go through the rest of the 
oiling routine outlined later in this 
article. If you are not accustomed to 
putting mechanical parts together, take 
your time, and make sure that each part 
Seats properly in the hole or recess de- 
Signed for it. Don’t try to force any- 
thing, particularly any threaded part. 
teels, like watches but on a larger 
Scale, are made with such precision that 
the various parts fit perfectly together. 
If they do not, either damage or dirt is 
interfering. 

Che proper tightening of screws is an 
art. First of all, the blade of the screw 
driver should (Continued on page 72) 
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REEL CAN LAST 


Another of OUTDOOR LIFE’S valuable “save 


your sport’ series... this one crammed with 


timely, expert advice for every bait caster 





Cleaning fluid and a paintbrush are effec- 
tive for removing old, hardened grease and 
dirt. Moving parts should be inspected for 
wear or damage before they are reassembled 





The crankshaft is another important oiling 
point. On this reel, access is provided by 
convenient holes in the crank nut; on others 
the nut is removed and oil put on the shaft 





Pliers are useful to loosen stubborn parts, 
but be as gentle as possible and always put 
a piece of felt or thick cloth over the part 
to keep rough pliers jaws from chewing it up 











A regular oiling routine is essential. Here 
the rear spool-shaft cap is unscrewed and a 
drop or two of good reel lubricant applied 
to the shaft. Do the same at the front end 





Most delicate yet hardest-working part of a 
reel is the level-wind mechanism. Oil it be- 
fore each day's fishing, and again every two 
or three hours if you are casting constantly 





Gear-greasing methods differ. The reel just 
above—and most others—must be taken apart 
for the purpose, while a special grease hole 
is provided on the model in the top two rows 
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The last run! Al Richardson puts the finishing touches on a tussle with a big Elbow Lake fighter 





HERE'S one in almost every lo- White, who often indicates more re- 
cality you know, the lake or spect for the fish than the fisherman. 
stream allegedly harboring big This unique view was impressed upon 
fish that just won't take a lure. us that gusty morning. Through a win- 
The story generally runs that the oft- dow John was eyeing the white-lipped 


times mythical fish have inhabited the surface of Tahkenitch. ‘Doesn't look 
water in question so long that they like this blow is ever going to let up,” 
have become giants in mentality as well he complained. “Too bad there isn’t 


as size. Just too smart for any fisher- some water we might fish without pull- 
man, so might some imaginative in- ing the suicide act.” 
former tell the sportsman. “Say, Dad,” Al began. ‘What about 
Anyway, that’s the story Dad White Elbow? It isn’t big enough to show 
gave us about Elbow Lake, an insignifi- more than a ripple, even in a storm.” 
cant body of water lying little more “Stay away,” said Dad_= simply. 
than a bullet's flight from Oregon's ‘You'll just be wasting your time.’’ 
rocky coast. Actually, it is hardly more “I thought you said there were bass 
than a pond, with extremities around in it—big bass,”’ Al persisted. 
100 yards apart. Between the towns of “There are,” Dad emphasized, “but 
Gardiner and Florence, the Redwood they won't strike.” 
Highway runs so near the eastern end “Why not?’ I put in. 
that the wheels of passing vehicles “Look, son,” Dad White said. “It’s 
sometimes throw gravel into the water. not my idea to spoil your fun, but those) probed about, trying to retrieve the bait 
Except where the roadbed has affected bass in Elbow have been to college. that finally antuad the mystery of the lake 


the contour of the lake, the shore is a They've had everything but dynamite 
swampy tangle of brush, down timber, thrown at ’em, and they’re still there.” 


and overhanging branches. Oh, yes, I “If they can’t be caught, Dad,” Al “Now, Dad,” soothed Al, “‘you’ll ha 
should mention, also, that crafty large- edged in with a wink, “how are you so to admit that bass have got to eat 
mouth bass are rumored to rule the tan- sure the bass are there?” stay alive and grow big. And when 
gled depths. “You can see ’em, dang it!’’ Dad ex- _they’re feeding, isn’t there a chal 


Are you interested? John and I ploded. “I can show you some four and that some careless old lunker might 
weren't—that is, not until stormy five-pounders.” for something with a hook in it?” 


weather blew us off Lake Tahkenitch. “I'd like to see ’em,”’ said John. “Just get your tackle,’’ Dad advis 
With its 113-mile shoreline, that water “Any time,’ Dad emphasized. “Any I, for one, needed no further urging 
is no place for small craft when the _ time.” At the door Al paused for a final qu 
winds roar in from the neighboring “How about today? Now?” “You're sure we won't interfere w 
Pacific. So we loafed at the camp store, “Fine. Bring your tackle, too, if you’ their school work?” 

talking fishing with Al Richardson, a want to learn something about smart “Not a bit,” Dad came back, “t 
friend of several seasons. It was in- fish.” when those bass get through with y 
evitable that we should become ac- “Don’t worry,” said John. “We'll you'll know you need to catch up w 
quainted with Al’s genial friend, Dad _ bring our tackle, plenty of it.” your own home work.” 
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John and I hiked over to our house 
trailer and dug deep into our consider- 
ible tackle. Be assured that our selec- 
tion of lures for this impromptu excur- 
sion Was complete. Along with those 
surface plugs, diving baits, bugs, and 
spinners which had proved effective on 
Lake Tahkenitch, we included some of 
the monstrosities which anglers come to 
possess in moments of weak sales re- 
sistance. Then we loaded the canoe on 
the car, picked up Al and Dad at the 
store, and drove south on the Redwood 
Highway. Not farther than half a mile 
away, on the west side of the road, lay 
the crooked pothole named Elbow Lake. 

“Won't take long to explore this 
water,’ Al remarked. 

“Explore!”” John exclaimed, as a big 
passenger bus roared by. ‘We'll be 
lucky if we can hear ourselves talk.” 

‘It's more like Sunday afternoon in 
the city park,” I contributed. 

“Anyway,” said Dad deliberately, 
this pond is full of big bass, even if it 
is next to the road.” 

‘I’m ready to look,” said Al. 

As a matter of fact, Elbow Lake, 
miniature though it was, really looked 
fishy. The wind was noisy in the tree 
tops, but there was just the right ripple 
n the surface, the kind that makes fly 
casters whisper. Somewhat colored by 
humus and vegetation, the water still 
was clear and apparently deep. Huge 
lly pads guarded the shore water, and 
it was immediately evident that any 
systematic fishing would require a 
water craft. 

“None of that shaky canoe for me,” 
said Dad White. ‘‘There’s an old mon- 
grel boat hidden somewhere in this 
shore brush. The Fraser boys use it 
luring the trapping season.” 

At length we located the boat, but 
without oars. This necessitated a run 
back to camp. By the time Al and I 
returned with the needed implements, 
Dad and John had the boat bailed out 
ind ready for use. Now Al Richardson 
ind Dad White shoved off, while John 
ind I trailed at a respectful distance in 
the canoe. Cars, trailers, trucks, and 
usses rolled by, and occasionally some- 
ne would shout, ‘‘How’re 
they bitin’?’’ It just didn't 
seem reasonable that this 
highly accessible pond could 

irbor the bronze denizens 
that Dad claimed. 

As we rigged up both flv 
rod and bait-casting outfit 
the canoe drifted noiseless- 

Suddenly Al called, and 

minute or two later we 
were alongside the old boat, 
Which Dad holding 
ext to a snag. Not far 
way was a whispering in- 
ompletely hidden by 
vergrowth. Beneath us was 

Sharply sloping delta of 
hite sand. Barely visible 
ibove the drop of the delta 
vere slowly undulating 
tort They were indeed 
fish, but I was 
I irp, so sluggish 


was 


and — 





There were bass in there 
ll right, moving _ lazily 
bout over the white sand 
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chunky the shadowy shapes appeared. 

“They’re all yours,” said Dad chal- 
lengingly. 

Dad had made good his talk. Now it 
was time for us to produce. So without 
much idle chatter we went to work, 
mostly with deep-diving plugs and spin- 
ner-and-fly combinations. Once Al 
claimed a fish followed a red-and-white 
diver with twin spinners, but there was 
no strike. 

After a few casts the bass deserted 
the inlet, and shortly John and I were 


casting along the more open shore, 
while Al and Dad kept to the over- 


hanging branches. Now, on Tahkenitch 
my brother and I had had some excel- 
lent fishing, and it didn’t seem possible 
that lures that had served us so well in 
the neighboring water should fail ut- 
terly in Elbow Lake. But we made a 
round of the lake without striking a 


fish. 
“T don’t get it,’’ I confessed. 
“Looks like Dad White knows his 


bass,”” John admitted. 

About this time we heard Al shout. 
Without answering we paddled around 
the curve of the lake and found Al 
proudly displaying a largemouth some- 
thing under three pounds in weight. 

“Look him over!”’ Al invited. ‘‘What 
do you say now, Dad?” 

“He didn’t strike,’’ Dad came back. 
“You just happened to snag him.”’ 

“Well, anyway,” Al maintained, ‘he 
got himself hooked.” 

The bass had indeed been snagged in 
the back, and by an extra touch of luck 
the caster had succeeded in bringing it 
to net. Nevertheless, it was evident that 
the largemouth had been making some 
investigation of the fish-scale wobbler 
when the accident occurred. 


“This bass sure looks well fed,” Al 


remarked. “That's probably why they 
don't strike. Might be a smart idea to 
see what it is that makes Elbow bass 
so husky and hard to get.” 

Time out on the shore while we 
stretched our and examined the 
stomach contents of the largemouth. It 
was immediately evident that, however 
small it was, Elbow Lake was endowed 
with a more-than-adequate food supply 
for its finned inhabitants. To begin, 
we identified partly digested matter 
that represented no fewer than seven 
or eight crawfish. Then, there was sub- 
stance which we took to be minnows or 
small fish, bugs or larve, and possibly 
Lastly, there was a nearly 
whole, dark, scaleless fish about two 
inches in length, which Al identified as 
a “bullhead,” although it was without 
the “horns” usually associated with the 
species 

For the next 
teamed up with Al Richardson in the 
boat. Rheumatism ‘grounded’ Dad 
White, so John played a lone hand in 
the easily handled canoe. 

Al had a plan. At first we attempted 
to back the boat into the inlet, but over- 
head brush made this move impossible. 
Then I rowed to the opposite end of the 
lake where a quiet outlet also pre- 
sented some shallow water. I worked 
the stern of the craft into a narrow 
channel, and here Al attempted to step 
ashore, only to sink deep into the bog. 

“That takes care of that idea,” Al 
growled. “We won't be able to get any 
crawdads in the creek.” 

“We could catch all the crawdads we 
could use on a chunk of beef,’ I sug- 


legs 


worms. 


session of fishing I 


gested 

As he was cleaning the mud from his 
boot Al suddenly exclaimed: ‘Well 
look who's Continued on page 73) 


Question: What to do about lunkers who are 


supposed to be much too smart for any fish- 


erman? Answer: Don’t believe all you hear! 






















































By 
BEN C. ROBINSON 


N THE Middle West, along the lazy, 

sluggish rivers that run through wide 

bottom lands of corn, wheat, and 

sweet clover, the sport of woodcock 
hunting is seldom heard about. The big 
fields, with their golden wealth of corn 
and wheat stubble, are more interesting 
to the pheasant and quail hunters. 
Ducks also are hunted in the winding, 
wide-pooled rivers. But when wood- 


cock are mentioned, the average gun- 
ner looks uncertainly about and shakes 



















his head. “Guess I never saw 
anything like that,” he will tell 
you. 

And yet there are plenty of 
these birds in certain parts of 
this pheasant and quail-hunting 
section! They are so cleverly 
hidden away, and have such iso- 
lated and impenetrable coverts, 
that many a person who has 
hunted all around them all his 
life has never seen any of the 
game. 

The first woodcock that I re- 
member seeing was when I was 
a youngster doing my hunting 
along a small creek that flowed 
into a larger river forming one 
of the main tributaries of the 
Ohio. At that time, and in that com- 
munity, the bird was practically un- 
known among the wing-shots, but one 
morning I happened to be returning 
home along a small spring-run branch 
when a strange, brown-colored bird 
suddenly whipped out of a clump of 
willows along the run, then whirled 
away low over the frosty grass of a 
pasture lot. Its shape and size was 
new to me. I stood watching it as it 
settled in a little slough of alders far- 


Man and dog can use 
a rest after hunting 
for woodcock along 
a brush-tangled shore 


You never know what 
a timber doodle may 
do next. Below: One 
flushed from a river 
covert is discovered 
hiding out in a corn- 
field, quail fashion 





odcock 





I was c 


ther up the watercourse. 
pletely intrigued by the whirling, twist 
ing flight of that oddly-shaped bird, by 
the dark brown plumage, the hea 
stolid-looking head and large eye, and 
the long, drooping bill I had seen as it 
flew over the pasture grass. 

From then onward I was a devotee 
woodcock hunting, for there was some- 
thing different about this bird—sor 
thing that fired my sporting blood. It 
was new and strange, a complete cor 
trast to the roaring coveys of quail that 
we hunted so much, or the thundering 
bursts of big old ruffed grouse that we 
pursued through the golden and dun- 
colored oak woods. 

At every chance I had, I made sure 
to investigate any alder or willow 
thicket where there was a spring run 
or the seepage from a hillside spring, 
and many were the exciting discoveries 
that I made. Woodcock were in these 
places, I found, and I learned that their 
Ways were ever more and more in- 
triguing and attractive. They were 
never better than a gamble, and their 
flight was always intangibly puzzling 
{ shot at them—and usually missed 
them. 

So many years passed, with woodcock 
always associated in my mind with the 
brown-hazed mistiness of a chance al- 
der or willow clump where a spring 
spread through the dank, green grass 
of a hill slope, under elderberry and 
cloudy brush. And then came an eve- 
ning in the spring season when I was 
breaking in a new English setter puppy 
We had taken the dog up into the hills 
where a small trickle of cold spring 
water came twisting down a softly 
hazed, brown-misted cove. Sumach and 
alder both arched over the little trickle 
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A neglected Midwestern game bird teaches old gunners new tricks 


and some budding elms lent their dark 
moodiness to the twilight scene. 

The dog had been coming along 
nicely, and a few days before had 
pointed a covey of quail in some briers 
that spread out across the head of the 
cove. He was: probably aware of this 
favorable spot, and was heading for 
it, when suddenly he dropped into a 
puzzling point. I walked forward, and 
there was a soft fluff of wings, a twit- 
tering sound, and out went a big wood- 
cock, whirling upward and taking flight 
over into a near-by beech stand. The 
dog had pointed the bird. It set us 
talking. 

A few days afterward, in the evening 
again—and stil! in the awakening 
beaucy of spring, when things are mild 
and promising—the dog had another 
experience in a little slough at the base 
of a steep bank. A big, shadowy bird 
flushed before his nose and went whirl- 
ing away into the dusk—another wood- 
cock! 

“You suppose that dog is going to 
make a woodcock hunter?” the young- 
ster that had a part interest in the 
puppy cogitated. 

“Well, when they’re in season this 
fall, we’ll put him to work on them in 
earnest. What say?” 

It was agreed upon, and that fall we 
hunted those same spots with the grow- 
ing dog, thinking that there might be 
more birds in these promising-appear- 
ing spots. We hunted our alder thick- 
ets, the headwaters of the _ spring 
brooks, along the creeks, and all the 
places where always before we had 
seen the birds. Not a one was found. 

But by chance, one day, I happened 
to be tramping through a maple and 
cottonwood grove by the river, on a 
fishing trip, and a pair of whistling, 
twittering wings went out from the 
billowing grass at the side of a willow 
thicket. The bird was a woodcock! 

We scouted around for days after 
that, along the river, poking into this 
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cottonwood 
through stiff 


thicket and that 
grove, forcing our way 
brush and rank weeds, until at last 
we found the secret of the Midwest- 
ern woodcock! Perhaps it was spring 
migrants that we had found in the 
alders of the uplands. The fall 
birds, the ones that were to be 
found in the open season of Octo- 
ber, were not in the alders. They 
were essentially river birds, we 
found, hanging close to the gravel 
and sand bars, where willow, cot- 
tonwood, and maple timber grew 
stunted and scrubby over sandy 
dunes, and where there were old 
river beds that the stream had de- 


willow 
















































serted since flood times in the 
spring. Here they te teh dail 
dug worms from t takes a dogs 


keen nose to lo- 


the soft heavy mud eate tite bane 


banks where the 
grass hung over 


wild and damp, and 
dusted their trim, 
brown bodies in the 
sandy mounds that 
were scattered 


among the scrub 
cottonwoods and 
whiplike red wil- 


lows on the bars. 
They were well hid- 
den and hard to 
hunt, but they were 
woodcock, and in 
good, dependable 
numbers. 

It gave us an 
inkling of what 
Midwestern wood- 
cock hunting could 
be like. The dog 
was taken along 
on these trips, and 
we found that he 
was going to have 
to learn a lot of 
things to become a 
good woodcock dog 


river sand bar. Holes show where the birds have dug for worms 


in such cover. 


The first hunt we made 


with him, he managed to find and point 


two birds. 


After that he was unable to 


offer us much encouragement, for the 


cover rank 


the weather 


was so 


‘Own ghost 
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author. He _ isn't superstitious 


fishing, but muskies make him waver 
























OR the thousandth time, Arch 
Daley ripped the mossy drapery 
from his plug. He was a picture 
of dejection; every ounce of his 
huge 300-pound frame bespoke frustra- 
tion. Then he exploded: 

“Weeds, weeds-——every cast it’s more 
lousy weeds!” 








It was his first muskie trip. At the 
outset he had been highly expectant, 


determined to get one at any cost. Un- 
intentionally, Skipper Longcor and I had 
fanned the flame. Answering his many 
questions, we had failed to confine our- 
selves to fundamentals; instead, as our 
own enthusiasm ran rampant, we ex- 
pounded systems and discussed theories, 
illustrating each with former  note- 
worthy catches. In the end we went com- 
pletely overboard and brazenly guaran- 
teed to him how to catch them 
That was a mistake, a bad mistake. 
Reducing muskie fishing to a set « 

rules is like capering on quicksand. It's 
poison. And it riles the Red Gods. 

No, I’m not superstitious, but three 
days of steady casting without a sign of 
‘lunge does things to you. It left the 
Skipper and me humble. It turned Arch 
inside out. He stood the futile casting 
and ample backlashes stoically; it was 
the weeds that wore him down. 


" USKIES love weeds,” the Skipper 

M patiently assured him. 

“They oughta be crazy about this 
place, then,” snorted Arch, “It’s a Sar- 
gasso Sea.” 

He was right. There were weeds, 
plenty of them . acres . yes, miles 
of them! And it wasn't strictly accord- 
ing to Hoyle. In most lakes, if you lo- 
cate the weed beds you're almost sure 
to find fish. But in the Buckhorn chain 
in eastern Ontario it’s nearly all weed 
Here the trick is to choose the 
type of weed the muskies prefer on that 
day. Believe me, that’s no pushover. 
Even for a botanist it means dredging 
plenty of greenery, and our party lacked 
a botanist. 

Besides weeds, Buckhorn and its com- 
panion lakes are famous for their mus- 
kellunge. And that’s contrary to all 
rules too. The region is neither wild nor 
hard to reach. It is just north of Peter- 
borough, Ont., little more than an over- 


show 


beds. 
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Fisherme” 
night rail trip from New York city, 
Boston, and Philadelphia——-even closer 
to Pittsburgh and Cleveland. You'd 


never expect that the much-sought-aft- 
er muskie would prosper here. But 
prosper he does and with a vengeance. 
Those big, fairly shallow, weedy wa- 
ters are ideal for him. Intelligent re- 
stocking and conservation have helped 
mightily, but mostly it’s those weeds. 


HAT noon, instead of muskie fillets, 
i. Indian guides, Albert and Don 
Taylor, dished out bacon and beans 
again. Between mouthfuls, Arch quizzed 
us: 

“What rules do you fellas follow in a 
case like this?” 

We'd already talked too much and 
we knew it. We refused the bait. 











said the Ski} 


‘‘Muskies can't read,” 
per shortly. “They don’t follow rules 
Arch waved a fork expressively, 
rules, eh? So the experts admit the! 

are stumped.”’ 

That was as hard to swallow as thi 
beans. We took up the challenge. 

‘Always use your oldest, chawed f 


plugs,"’ quoth the Skipper 
“Let your whiskers grow,” said 


stroking my stubble. Arch’s plugs we 
brand new, his face clean-shaven. 
Drowning his disappointment in 
second helping of beans, he turned 
Don 
“When the devil do they feed or 
they feed at all? I’m beginning to think 
that the life of a ‘lunge is just one long 
hunger strike!” 
“Well,” said Don soberly, ‘can’t maké 
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-MUSKIES 


HARRY H. EDEL 


The Buckhorn Lake 
camp, in real mus 
kellunge 
yet easy to reach 


country 


Action plus from an 
Ontario tiger: four 
foot leaps, pin-wheel 


turns, flying spray 


Arch was the kind who'd walk under a ladder 
—and be hit on the head with a pot of gold 


‘em bite. You cast, I paddle, pretty soon 
we pick up one.” 
Albert, sensing he was next, suddenly 
left in search of more firewood. 
“Bah!” said Arch, and took another 
plateful of beans 


INISHING lunch, Arch rummaged 

through his tackle box, unearthed an 
\versize sheath knife and began enthu- 
iastically hacking away at a near vy 
poplar. Our guides watched him with 
bvious disapproval. Earlier that morn- 
ng Arch had expressed contempt for 
Don’s “priest’”’ or muskie club—a device 
that the Chippewas always use before 
boating a ‘lunge. Now, cutting a sec- 
tion of poplar the size of a small base- 
ball bat, Arch carefully peeled it, made 
in ample handle bound with adhesive 
AUGUST, 
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tape, carved his initials in it, and proud- 
ly presented it to Don. 
‘There’s what I call a 
club.”’ 
Don shook his head, ‘‘No good.” 
Albert nodded his assent 
“Whatta ya mean, ‘no good’?” 
“Poplar’s bad medicine. Never 
it in boat. Spoils de luck.” 
“Why?” 
“She spoils de luck, dat’s all,”’ 
sisted doggedly. 
“Spoils de luck,” 
emphatically. 
“Throw it away,” 
per. “It’s too big anyhow. 
fishing.” 
Disgustedly, Arch heaved his handi- 
work into the bushes. He took longer 
than usual getting aboard, apparently 


real muskie 


take 


Don in- 
Albert concurred 


advised the Skip- 
Let’s get 


- HAT’S 
tled 


as Don dis- 
of the trip 


Everybody grins but the muskie, 
plays the author's first catch 


fumbling around to cram the sheath 
knife back in his crowded tackle box. 
Out on the lake, signs were still bad. 
The day was hot and bright, the surface 
was calm. Still, something was differ- 
ent, for at the first weed bed a nice 
‘lunge followed my bait to the boat. 
Then, 100 yards off, we heard the Skip- 
per yell. He had good reason. His rod 
was bent like a willow in a gale. The 
water exploded. A violently contorting, 
silvery-gray shape catapulted four feet 
in the air, fell with a mighty splash, and 
then repeated the performance. Unable 
to throw the hook, he charged under the 
twice, then dived in- 
Skipper goaded him 
Again the muskie 


canoe, jumped 
to the weeds. The 
on, gave him no rest. 
cleared the surface. Now he was notice- 
ably weaker and was reeled close to 
the canoe. On seeing it he made anoth- 
r frenzied dash. That was his last. Re- 
lentlessly the Skipper forced him back. 
This time a well-aimed whack from Al- 
bert’s war club terminated hostilities. 
Our jinx was broken. 
“You see,’’ remarked Don, 
we don't like poplar.” 
“We've got no fish,’ I reminded him. 
rch shifted uneasily and said nothing. 
An hour, then another, passed with 
till no sign of ‘lunge. Then a refresh- 
sprang up and with it the 
to life. Arch had a “follow,’ 
[, a miss. Then near a stump I hooked 
an ambitious ten-pounder. On feeling 
the hooks, he flashed into the air, shak- 
ing that plug as a terrier does a rat. He 
dived without avail. Meanwhile 
Mon eased the boat into open water 
then, when my fish charged back toward 
his stump, it was too late. That brought 
forth another aérial circus, and on each 
succeeding leap the plug seemed to dan- 
gle more loosely from his jaws. Gently 
I led him to the boat; angrily he raced 
away Three times the process was 
repeated, before we got him aboard. 


“dat’s why 


bree Ze 


ing 


fish came 


deep 


more like it, Don,” I chor- 
“Now find one for Arch.” 

The Indian grinned mischievously. 
“He don’t ketch none—him cuts pop- 
lar.” 

Arch 
There 
Again 
a nice 
a shout. 

“De Skipper’s got nodder one,” Don 
(Continued on page 58) 


bristled but remained silent. 
was something on his mind. 
Arch had a follow, then I caught 


bass. Across the water we heard 


informed us. 
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A guide doesn't find 18 feet of canoe too much 


AM GOING to stick my neck out a 

yard and a half and wait for the ax! 

am going against the advice of all 

the experts and say, “DON’T GO 
LIGHT.” 

Ever since we made our first canoe 
trip in 1930 we have heard nothing but 
“Go light;"’ we have read articles on it; 
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for a number of years we practiced it; 
and we were proud of our accomplish- 
ments. In fact, we boasted of them. We 
snorted in true North Woods disdain at 
those people we met back in the bush, 
who, due to their appalling ignorance, 
brought along luxuries which added 
those extra pounds we labored so hard 
to eliminate. 

So we went on, year by year, chang- 
ing and eliminating, always lightening 
our loads. The portages were easier to 
make, we saved ourselves much hard 
labor and made our canoe trips much 
easier on aging bone and muscle. Or 
so we thought! Now we are back-track- 
ing. We are going the other way and 
saying “Eureka, we have found the true 
Faith at last!” 

As I sit writing this, we are chug- 
ging serenely along with one-and-a-half 
horses pushing our eighteen-foot Cana- 
dian canoe down Rainy Lake from the 
Cascades to Fort Frances, Ontario, at a 
speed which in the old days we galley 
slaves of the paddle would have con- 
sidered miraculous. We will arrive in 
Fort Frances, Manitou (God of the 
Winds) willing, about noon and be as 
fresh as the proverbial daisy, having 
completed 200 miles of the finest canoe 
trip we have ever taken. 

We felt a glow of shameless pride 
two weeks ago when Bill Lloyd, our out- 
fitter, unloaded us from the launch at 
the start of our trip and—gazing at our 
mountainous pile of dunnage—said, 


“What has become of those people 
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bearing your name who used to come 
up here with one toothbrush apiece and 
a couple of pounds of rice, beans, and 
flour ?”’ 

Who are we? Well, maybe we 
introduce ourselves. We used to be my 
wife and myself. In recent years since 
our daughter attained sufficient age and 
intelligence to go to college, we figured 
she had enough of both of these attri- 
butes to go on canoe trips with us. We 
have appointed her Vice President in 
Charge of Photography, and if you will 
come over some winter night we'll show 
you the pictures to prove just how valu- 
able a member of the firm she is 

Now are you ready to hear of all the 
crimes we have committed against the 
laws of canoe trippers. First, I think, 
we should spike the fellow who will say, 
“Oh, well! They probably take sissy 
trips anyway.” The country radiating 
from Rainy Lake is our bragging 
ground, and my answer to that guy is, 
“Oh, yeah? Did you ever make that 
portage from Weller to Pickwick, or 
Vista to Dog Fly? A full mile up hill, 
down dale, through swamp, and over 
windfalls.”’ Or, ‘“‘“How about going up the 
Manitou, Harris Lake, and those un- 


ould 
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Above: Before you sneer a 
my unprofessional toting 
let me assure you this wa 
a very short carry. Left 
When we travel with th: 
couple who "showed us the 
light" it takes three ca 
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By 
J. C. HAMMOND 


named lakes north of there? Then come 
back and tell me it’s a sissy trip.” 

Oh, yes—one more thing. My con- 
science won’t let me proceed without 
admitting that some new fishing com- 
panions acquired a few years ago start- 
ed us off on the New Faith. Once 
started we soon became enthusiastic 
disciples. These teachers, another cou- 
ple, were clever enough not to argue or 
push us too hard or too fast. A step at 
a time until we finally got to the point 
where we almost thought we originated 
the idea. 

I guess we might as well start with 
Wendigo, our canoe. It’s not an orig- 
inal idea to use an eighteen-foot Cana- 
lian canoe, but one could choose a 
sixteen or a seventeen and save weight, 
oran American-made eighteen and save 
fifteen or twenty pounds. Many of you 
will say, “There’s your first sin.’’ But 
now, as I write, we have about 
half a ton of passengers and cargo, and 
we still have freeboard enough to 
weather quite a blow. We'll carry 
Wendigo’s twenty extra pounds over 
the portages in return for being safely 
and comfortably transported over 200 
miles of all kinds of Canadian lakes and 
rivers. 


e 


right 


ENDIGO is named after our 
guide’s grandfather, Chief Wen- 


ligo of the grand old Chippewa tribe. 
The word means “giant” or “great big 
man.” The great big man’s bottom is 
scarred from Canadian rocks, and the 
red paint decorates many of them as a 
permanent record of our passing; but 
another coat of war paint and the old 
chief will be ready for the warpath. 

So the first twenty extra pounds 
have been added. 


Now for the motor. We know all the 


comebacks on that one because we 
made them ourselves back B. C. (be- 
fore conversion). “Smelly old junk 


pile,” “Scare all the game,” ‘Hard to 
portage,” ‘‘Look at all the gas you have 
to carry,” “Can’t carry on a conversa- 
tion,’ “Anyway, paddling is good for 
you 

Let’s take them in order. 

It isn’t smelly. 

It doesn’t scare all the game. If you 
ire going downwind, they will smell you 
ind you can't get close to them anyway. 
If you are going upwind, they can't 
hear you until you are fairly close, and 












then you can stop the motor and paddle. 
In addition to that, we have found that 
lrequently they are fascinated by the 
motor when they do hear it. We have 
several deer and moose pictures taken 
With the motor full on, some within 
twenty feet. 

On top of this the motor allows you to 
get a lot of pictures you otherwise 
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Here's a camper who's thrown all the rules 


overboard —and has a better time than ever 


This is how | portage our power 
plants. "Boy! I'd rather stay at 
home!" | hear you say. Well, I'll 
be sitting back at my ease when 
you are sweating over a paddle! 


would miss. Deer or moose swimming 
can be easily overtaken and photo- 
graphed from the correct angles. The 
motor will quickly take you to the best 
spots to lie in wait for game to come 
down to drink and feed. The Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Photography fre- 
quently will get up at 4 a.m. and motor 
several miles to return before breakfast 
with pictures of game. 

Carrying motor and gas will require 
an additional trip on the portages 
probably an extra hour a day. But 
when you reach the other side of a hard 
portage, it’s pretty darn nice to settle 
back and relax to the sound of that 
horse and a half. 


UR instructor of the New Faith 
OC had a special gas can built to fit 
inside a Duluth-type pack sack. On the 
back is welded a metal bar on which to 
hang both motors, theirs and ours. On 
each side at the top is placed a metal 
hook to carry the small gallon cans we 
use to fill the motors. We call it the 
“Traveling Hardware Store.”’ It is our 
complete motive-power equipment, car- 
rying a maximum of fourteen gallons of 
gasoline. With head straps and shoulder 
straps, it has gained the enthusiastic 


comments of all who have seen it and 
who have been disgusted with other 
methods. 


“Can't carry on a conversation!” Per- 
haps it’s just as well to sit and admire 
the scenery. We get plenty of conversa- 
tion around the camp fire. 

For those who want to paddle because 
the exercise is good for them, I say, 
“Shut off the motor and go to it.”” But 
when you are in a hurry to make camp 








ahead of darkness or a storm, when you 
are dog-tired, it’s mighty nice to have 


those horses back there, well fed and 
rarin to go. 
Extra weight? Sure—plenty of it! 


But boy, give it to me! 
labor-saving over the 


I'll carry that 


device portage, 


even if-—fully loaded with gasoline and 
two motors—it does weigh about 125 
pounds. 

And—we carry a picnic basket. But 
let me hasten to add that it merely 


started out in life as a picnic basket 
which my wife grabbed out of a sport- 
ing-goods store and molded into what 
it is today. What is it? I hardly know 
what you would call it, but I will tell 
you what we use it for. 

It is our traveling kitchen cabinet, 
containing all of our cooking and eat- 
ing equipment, plus space for all ne- 
butter, salt, pepper, 
sugar, tea, coffee, etc. In addition, space 
is provided for noonday lunch supplies. 

Now do you begin to catch on? When 
we stop for lunch, do we have to fish in 
seventeen assorted food and utensil 
Not us! When we lift our master- 
piece from the canoe, we have everything 
we need from soup to nuts, including 
the unwelcome dish rag, soap, and towel. 
And we have not disturbed our canoe 
load one bit; nor have we had to resort 
to that famous guessing game, ‘Now 
in which blankety-blank pack is the 
sugar?” (The answer, of course, is al- 
ways, ‘The last pack searched.’’) 

In camp, our basket serves equally 
well for all of those things your wife 


cessities, such as 


bags? 


wants close at hand in her “kitchen 
cabinet.’’ Ask her what to put in a kit 
of this kind. She'll probably give you 
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No, sir, we don't live on beans, bacon, and biscuits. Here's a blueberry bannock coming up 


a list that will be pretty close to what 
we carry. 

Actually, it is nothing more than a 
large, deep wicker basket with a veneer 
bottom and lid (the latter serves as a 
bread board when not working at its 
regular duties of being a lid). The ends 
are rounded and our nested kettles fit in 
without a bit of waste space. Our cook- 
ing and eating equipment occupies 
about 60 percent of the space, and the 
balance is free for the aforesaid eating 
supplies. 


} f= Vice President in Charge of the 
President (I am the President), my 
wife, lined the basket with exactly the 
right color of oilcloth, a shade of cocoa 
brown. We then had a pack-sack-can- 
vas covering made for our kitchen cabi- 
net, with necessary shoulder and head 
straps. Yes, it weighs more than an 
ordinary pack sack; weight empty is 
seven-and-a-half pounds. However, di- 
vide that figure by your convenience 
and you get a very satisfactory answer 
indeed. 

We're sort of leading up to our food 
by degrees, and before we get there I 
have a few minor confessions to make 
on cooking equipment. These minor 
items will, no doubt, gain us some major 
raspberries. One of them is listed in the 
sports catalogue as “Wire camp-cook- 
ing grid with folding legs.”” That was 
sneaked in without my knowledge, and 
I really snorted when I found it that 
first night when I unstrapped the kit- 
chen cabinet. There it was, shamelessly 
snuggled up next to the reflector oven. 
I was the last to admit it was worth its 
weight, but how could I hold out against 
the women and the guides who real- 
ly did the cooking? But I did insist 
on a special canvas envelope for it, to 
keep it away from other articles in the 
pack. 

Next is the wire grid to fit in the 
reflector oven. That wasn't my idea 
either (well, anyway I have brains 
enough to recognize progress even if I 
den't make it), but I will stand up and 
sing the praises of that item. Do you 
like golden-brown, unburned toast for 
breakfast? O.K., I'll make it—six slices 
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at a time. How about regular round-tin 
blueberry pies like mother would be 
proud to make? Could I interest you in 
broiled lake-trout steak, decorated with 
slices of raw onion and strips of bacon? 
Then remove the reflector oven pan and 
slide in your grid and build a high bak- 
ing fire of ‘“‘popple’’ wood! 

You see how our weight is mounting ? 
Add a reflector oven of stainless steel 
(it’s not much heavier than aluminum 
and reflects heat instead of radiating it, 
as aluminum does), asbestos gloves, 
and a couple of 10-cent extension- 
handle forks, and you have two or three 
pounds more. 

We're getting nearer and nearer to 
food, but before we get there, let me 
suggest one thing which will not add 
weight but will add to food enjoyment. 
Try plastic dishes instead of aluminum. 
Aluminum is a marvelous heat conduc- 
tor-——-which is just the quality you don’t 
want in camp dishes. Try pouring a 
cup of coffee into an aluminum cup 
first the coffee is too hot to drink and 
the cup is cold; the next instant your 
cup is too hot to handle and your coffee 
is cold. 

And it is the same way with the 
plates. A couple of pieces of crisply 
fried fish soon become a sodden, cold, 
greasy mass, and you will find your 
aluminum plate again is the culprit. 


OW try it with plastic ware. Dishes 
are cool and easy to handle, con- 
tents steaming hot. The material isn’t 
unbreakable, but close enough to it to 
stand everything except a blitzkrieg. 
They can be obtained in enough bril- 
liant colors to thrill your color camera- 
man who will want to photograph those 
eating scenes. 
We were a party of seven, out for 


fourteen days, and we carried in 30 
pounds of food. Go on—laugh! That's 
three pounds a person a day, but did we 
eat! Not one bit of that 300 pounds was 
in cans of high water content. We had 
dehydrated potatoes, powdered milk 
powdered eggs, powdered soups, and al] 
the other items you have on your list 
but we reversed your method of prepar. 
ing the food list. When in doubt 
eliminated and cut down. 

Remember the old faithful method 
mentioned in all the sports articles 
Make three piles: The things you must 
have, the things you ought to have, and 
the things you’d like to have. You then 
eliminate the last two piles and cut the 
first one in half. Well, we took all thre¢ 
piles, but it was no haphdzard, hodge 
podge assortment. It was the result 
careful planning, first by all of us and 
then submitted for final check to our 
guides. 

I know that next winter at home our 
mouths are going to water thinking of 
those menus in the woods: butterscotc! 
pies, and chocolate pies topped wit! 
meringue; puddings of tapioca, choco- 
late, and butterscotch; soups ( powdered 
of all descriptions; canned roast beef, 
canned ham, canned steak and onions 
even popcorn to while away evenings! 


INALLY, I don’t believe anyone will 
question our air mattresses even if 

they add seven pounds a bed. Some 
might say that three-quarter mat- 
tresses are as good as full length and 
will save from two to four-and-a-half 
pounds. I still want full length. There 
may be some die-hards who insist on 
balsam boughs, but, friends, “ ’Tain' 
worth it—I’ve tried.’’ Say! There's 
Fort Frances looming up ahead! Our 
trip and this story will soon be over. 

Now there are certain symptoms 
canoeists have which may lead to seri- 
ous consequences, and I am going t 
question you on them and then prescribe 
a remedy. 

Have you ever been so tired you 
would like to boil your best friend in 
oil? Have you ever returned from a 
trip and needed a week to rest up’ 
Have you ever thought that canoe trips 
were getting too hard on a man of your 
age? Do you miss part of the fun by 
being too tired to do all the things you 
would like to do? When you're out in 
the woods do you wish secretly for 
home with its soft beds and good food? 

Well, then, my friends, you didn’t eat 
well, you didn’t sleep well, you worked 
too hard traveling to have fun when you 
reached camp. 

The remedy I am prescribing is, in 
fact, a sugar-coated pill of easy travel- 
ing, good beds, and fine foods with tim¢ 
and energy to enjoy camp life. 

Luxury in the woods can be obtained 
but 

DON’T GO LIGHT! 


This way for more canoe-camping tips, in 


a unique, graphic six-page picture story! 
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MAKING CAMP WITHOUT 
WASTE. 
MOTTON 


ASY-GOING, refreshing sport 

is What you want on a canoe 

trip—-not grim, businesslike ef- 
ficiency. If you can’t steal an hour’s 
extra sleep, some mornings, or stop 
paddling now and then for a go at 
some “bassy”’ cove, you might as well 
stay home. But when it comes to mak- 
ing camp nights, efficiency does pay 
dividends—-in tasty suppers, time to 
relax, and comfortable sleep. Here’s 
a graphic picture sequence, in which 
Kenneth H. Smith shows you how to 
do the job in exactly eighty minutes! 





Rivers, like railroads, still run! 
Veterans of many a northern canoe 
trip, F. D. Smith (bow) and Vernon 
Hagelin this year are cruising the 
Mississippi, close by their native 
Illinois—and having a swell time! 


Right: An hour and a half to sunset: 
time to think about camp. Looks like 
a good spot over there—high, level, 
clear, open to the breeze, plenty of 
wood. Now, if there's only a spring 
handy! F, D. goes ashore to explore 


7:00 P M "Good spring over the hill," F. D. reports, waving Vern 7:01 One big load each and the duffel is ashore; then 


ashore, and the timing starts. Vern could have saved a Vern pulls the canoe high and dry while F. D. in- 
minute, it turns out, by unloading while his partner explored, but both spects an old high-water mark as a double check on the safety 
would have lost a couple more in repacking if the site proved to be near of the ground. This spot is in southwestern Wisconsin, near 
a mosquito-filled bog, or waterless. It's O. K., though, so they're off! the junction of the upper Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers 
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7:03 "Hey, lady, where you want 7:06 Clearing ground for the tent. F. D. chops away lower branches on one of the trees 

P this grand piano?" Vern is > to which the ridge rope of the tent will be fastened, while Vern commits mayhem on 
unhappy as he shifts the packs over to saplings in the area. If bent way down and clipped expertly with an ax, just at the bend, 
the tent site. He'd like to fish some they surrender easily. A good stiff sapling is trimmed neatly and saved for the combination 
more before dark, but F. D. says "No!" ridge-rope brace and "hall tree''"—smaller ones are made into tent pegs and fireplace gadgets 


7:08 Left: A couple of 

se minutes’ pause to 
cut down small growth in the 
area where the tent will go 
is time well spent; the most- 
innocent-looking grass stalk 
left standing under your bed 
becomes a dagger in the back 
about 3 in the morning. Here 
F. D. is trimming everything 
close with a knife, but sav- 
ing the softer pieces to be 
turned into mattresses later 


7:1 0 More "groundwork" — 

" equally worth while. 
Small lumps of earth can be 
flattened with the side of an 
ax, this way, while big rocks 
and roots are dealt with by 
swinging the ax between your 
legs, hitting the obstruction 
with its heel. Don't use the 
blade, even on roots; pebbles 
in the earth blunt it badly 


7:11 The ground ready, and Vern's pegs finished, the partners join forces 

to raise the tent. The ridge rope is stretched between a couple of 
trees (live ones, so they won't fall in a storm—not too tall, so they won't be 
so attractive to lightning) and the guy ropes are pulled out and pegged down. 
No need to strain getting ropes tight. The brace at right takes up the slack 


7:14 Nice time, so far! Vern pounds in the last 

. corner peg; F. D. installs the ridge-rope 
brace, and the tent is up. Smart campers always raise 
canvas before making fires or unpacking anything; then 
they'll have shelter at least in case of a sudden rain 





7:16 The partners work separately from now till 7:20 Bed making—not the way a trained nurse 7:22 A few wisps poked in 

= supper. Vern is fire maker and cook, F. D. , does it, but still comfortable. Lacking - place and F. D. will 
does the rest. Here he digs a shallow trench around air mattresses, campers usually use balsam boughs cover his beds with the ground 
the tent, a good idea on flat, poorly drained ground laid curved side up. But if there's no balsam on cloth. Care here means com- 
unless you like to sleep in half an inch of rain water hand, thickly piled grass isn't a bad substitute fort. Now back to watch Vern 


7:16 Vern is keeping busy 

: in the meantime. No 
stones for a fireplace around 
the camp, so he's after a pair 
of good-size logs. The tree at 
left looked promising, but it 
rings hollow at the first blow 
—rotten—and Vern wants sound 
green wood, so he tries again 





7:19 Shis is more like it. 


Vern finds the tree 
he wants and topples it with a 
few well-aimed strokes. A few 
more, and he'll have the pair 
of three-foot logs he's after. 
Notice the ax. A full-length, 
though lightweight, model like 
this is best for canoe trips, 
where it's no trouble to pack. 
Hatchets and in-between sizes 
are good for pack hiking, or as 
spares and small-work tools for 
canoeists, but to cut down any 
good-size tree an ax is faster 





7:24 Cookstove, camp style. Vern lays his two green logs parallel on a cleared spot and 7:25 "It's coming,” F. D. yells back. 

: rigs a pot rack over them, using pieces of the saplings he cut earlier. An alternate ¥ He's stripping bark off a paper- 
method, not so secure, is to drive sticks slantwise into the ground so that their upper ends birch tree for quick-starting tinder, and 
project inward over the flames. Vern has collected a few dead limbs for kindling on his way the twigs under his arm will do for light 
back to camp, but firewood is F. D.'s job, and Vern has been yelling for him to produce it kindling. Heavy firewood can come later 
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7:26 the light fuel 


is piled up and 
lighted, and the kindling 
and heavy wood added only _ 
after the blaze is goin hh a ae tot ge ; 
nicely. Vern uses aa er SREAN i 
nary box of matches here, : 
but he has a reserve sup- 
ply packed in a waterproof 
container for emergencies 






7:28 Only now, after 


shelter and fire 
are ready, does the unpack- 
ing begin, and even so Vern 
merely takes out food and 
utensils, leaving the rest 
for F. D. later. Right now 
F. D. is busy bringing in 
water in time for cooking 


7:29 "Slow" cooking starts first — spuds 7:30 F. D. gets out heavy fuel. Most 7:38 ‘Come on back, you!"’ Warned by 

. boiling over the flame, coffee soak- , of it won't be used until after ‘ suspicious quiet in camp, F. D. 
ing to one side. The split-fork pot lifter and supper, for the evening fire, but chopping returns to catch Vern, the incurable an- 
Z-shape hanger are more of Vern's handiwork early, in plenty of light, saves accidents gler, trying to sneak ten minutes’ sport 


7:40 F. D. can sympathize—anybody would rather fish than work—but fishing now 7:42 Cleaning the fish, Vern feels better as 

. will only mean supper in the dark, and F. D. is hoping to get in a little he thinks how they'll taste. There are 
evening fly casting later himself. To console his partner, he finds a handy stump on bass, wall-eyes, and pike in this upper Mississippi 
which to clean the day's string of bluegills, and digs a hole near by for the refuse country, but for flavor bluegills are hard to beat 
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7:43 At long last F. D. unpacks blankets, clothing, and personal kits—a job left till last 7:46 On the “hall tree’ (and ridge- 
- because it could just as well be done in the tent if it rained. Vern's open food pack (at rope brace) goes a 

right) holds a wooden case of canned and packaged foods (the cover forming a table if needed) an old Army bandolier holding shaving and 

plus utensils nested, filled with potatoes, and packed in bags to protect other goods from soot 


’ 
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7:43 ""Medium-speed"’ cooking comes next 7:45 Biscuits go into the reflector oven in 7:46 As any housewife knows, timing 


in Vern's department. Planning to front of glowing coals raked out of is the secret of good cooking. 
have everything ready in fifteen minutes, he the main fire. A covered skillet surrounded and Here's Vern planning the next operations. 


now mixes biscuits. Prepared flour is a help— heaped with coals is good for baking, too, but Trouble is, he's forgotten another cook- 
add some canned milk and there's your dough this oven is generally useful and worth packing ing maxim: "The watched pot never boils!" 


7:56 Here comes 


the supper 

—and in less than an 

hour from the moment 

of landing. As Vern 

dishes it out, F. D. 

takes off the coffee. 

He's already refilled 

the pot in which the 

potatoes were boiled 

with water for dish 

washing and set it on 

the fire to heat. As 

soon as Vern empties 

the frying pan he'll 

pour water in it and 

set it over the fire, 

too, so it will boil 

fit ti . 

7:47 Down the home stretch with the “quick” + of eis he 

: cooking. Potatoes are set aside as the time supper is over. 

coffee comes to a boil, a pan of canned beans is No work wasted here! 
set on a side log to warm, the fish goes right on 
the coals, while the biscuits (you can't see ‘em, 
but you can almost smell ‘em!) turn golden brown 





toilet kit— 


bathing needs, etc. Now back to Vern again | 


| 











8:15 Vern remembers the canoe painter needs 

s splicing, and puts on his miner's cap 
with carbide lamp—useful in camp since its fuel 
is cheap and it leaves both hands free for work 


7:57 Supper begins and Vern 


signals he wants three 
spoonfuls of sugar in his coffee. 
“Not on my ration book!" answers 
F. D., and gives him one—level! 


8:12 The sun is nearly down, so the boys defer their second cups of coffee until 8:17 Foods that might be tempting to porcu 
r dishes are washed and the evening fire built. They ate in fifteen minutes— pines and rodents—bacon, rice, flour, 


fast time—but if you like to linger at meals you can always start making camp earlier and so on—are put ina big food bag and hung 
ona limb. Perishables like butter can go in a cov- 


ered pot sunk halfway in the pool of the spring 


8:20 - . . and all's well. Over a 


inal cup of coffee F. D. 
and Vern agree that it pays to make 
camp efficiently—though they don't 
see eye to eye about the size of that 
fish F. D. lost yesterday. Moments 
like this, when you sit down around 
the fire and say "That's that!'’ are 
some of the best in camping. You'll 
miss them if you're stumbling around 
in the dark trying to set up a tent. 
Pian the job! You'll double your fun 



















BLUES CHASER Untouched by wartime boating restrictions 


is the exciting sport of surf casting for 


bluefish. Here's a happy moment on the beach at Brigantine, N. J. 
5 
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You can get cash to buy more war stamps “ 
by selling your outdoor pictures. Submit SCRAMBLE ene 
: : ’ kota fishermen are having a 
them—today—to our Picture Editor, with wild time—with no help from 


a fence—in landing close to 
four pounds of brown trout 


return postage and brief captions telling 
who, what, when, where, and how. We pay 


first-class rates for all we can fit in. A few 
CATS DIFFER *\ '* 

back we pictured a mother cat 
complacently watching as her 
kittens worried a dead rabbit. 
Here, for contrast, is a Wis 
HOME TO STAY When Frank Samels nursed back to health consin feline who adopted two 
a doe hit by a car, the animal moved on- tiny bunnies, leaving her own 

to his Michigan farm to stay. State law forbids keeping deer without babies to stalk away, mewing 
a permit, but Samels isn't doing any keeping; the deer won't go! 


















KODIAK KIDS Just a pair of cute tykes having a friendly 


scuffle, these Alaskan cubs, but they'll grow 
up to be giant Kodiak bears, most powerful animals on the continent 








This Happened fo Me / 


By JACK O’CONNOR, OUTDOOR LIFE’S Arms & Ammunition Edito 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES | 
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FISHING SEASONS, 1942 


Angling dates, limits, and fees for all the states and provinces 
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MAINE (¢ 
Black Ba 


White Perch 


MARYLAND 
Sucker, Carp, Eel 
Gaudgeon 
Catfish 
Shad, Hicke Sha 
Herrit 
Trout 
Striped Ba } 
fish) 


Susquehanna Salmon 


| Black Bass 


White and Yellow 
Perch 
Sturgeon 
Pike, Pickerel 
Fallfish, Bluegill 
Suntish, Crappie 

| Rock Bass, Bream 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Trout 
Yellow 

Pout 
Salmon 
Pickerel 
Great Northern 
Muskallonge 
White Perch 
Black Bass 


MICHIGAN 
| Great Lakes and the 
connecting u 
Wall-eyed Pike 
Northern Pike 
Muskellunge 

Trout 


Perch, Horne 


Pike-Pere! 


like 


‘ 
ers 


Landlocked Salmon 
Black Bass 
Bluegill, Sunfish 
Rock and Calic« 
Crappie, Yellow Per 
Warmouth Bass 


Lake Trout 
Whitefish 
White Bass 
Other fish 
Pike Lakes 
Trout 


Landlocked Salmon 
Northern and Wall 
eyed Pike 

Black Bass 

White Bass 

Rock and Calico Bas 
Crappie, Yellow Per 
Warmouth Bass 
Bluegill, Sunfish 
Muskellunge 

Lake Trout 
Whitefish 
Other fish 
Trout stre 
trout lake 
Trout 
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Landlocked Salmon 
Northern and Wall 
| eyed Pike 
| Black Bass 
White Bass 
Rock and Calico Bas 
Crappie, Yellow Per 
Warmouth Bass 
Bluegill, Suntish 
Muskellunge 
| Lake Trout 
Whitefish 
Other fish 





| All other l 
| Trout 
| Landlocked Sa 
| Northern and Wa 
eyed Pike 
Black Bas 
White Bass 
Rock and Calico Ba 
Crappie, Yellow I’ 
Warmouth Ba 
Bluegill, Sunt 
Other fist 
Nont ut strean 
Trout 
j Land Ked Sa 
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MIN DAILY 
OPEN SEASON SIZE CATCH LIMIT 
Fl 
Jurme J 
17 r 
| June Se 
| Rive ! 
| ; ' 
| 
Tune 1S 
B 
June 2 Aug ) 
Lake 
Mis : 
Rive 
|June 21-S¢ 
B ° 
lu 4 ‘ 
“ T 
! 
| - — 
| 
i! Ne ) ri 
1-Ne ’ ne 
Ma l June | ! 
Apr. 15-J | 0: fi reams 
lune 1-Ne 0 t | 
June 1-Nov 0 li | é 
fhove tidewater | 
| 0 10 } 10 
dé fe ' 
}Aug. 1-Mar. 31 lo” | 20 
July 1-Nov 0 none 
July 1-No 0 0 | ! € 
July 1-Nov iT) i | none 
July 1-Nov ) | none | none 
Apr. 15-Ju ‘} t 12° 
Apr. 15-Fe | 0 
Apr. 15-Fel 
Apr. 15-Fel ] 0 aggregate 20 
jApr. 15-Fe 
\p 15-Fet 
J 1-Fet 0 
| —— 
| 
} Apr 11-Mar | 
Apr. 1l-Mar l li ) 
Apr. 11-Mar ' 0 none 
Apr 25-Sept ; l fist not over 10 
Ib. and 1 fish 
lApr. 25-Sept 10 5 
June 2 De« ‘1 10 | ) 
June 25-Feb + 6” ) 
| iggregate ) 
always open ( includi only 15 
° ! t bluegill 
Nov 1-Oct ) t / 25 Ib. and 1 fish 
always open . | 7 
| 10 
‘ none 
May 15-Sept. 7 7 115 fish, not over 10 
: Ib. and 1 fish 
May 15-Sey 7 0 q 
May +-Mar 1 > 
June 25-De 10 5 
Ma Ma 10 
May Mar t aggregate 25 
Ma Mar ) one including only 15 
June Feb 8 t bluegill 
Ma Mar 0 none 
Ma Mar none 25 Ib. and 1 fish 
May Mar ne | 7 
Ma Ma ne none 
|Apr. 25-Sept. 7 7 15 fish, not over 10 
| | Ib. and 1 fish 
} Apr Sey 10 5 
| 
Apr Sept. 7 14” 5 
}Apr Sel | 10 
Apr Se 7 t aggregate 25 
pr Se none including only 15 
Jiune t t bluegill 
Apr Ser ) ne 
\l Se t i i 1 f 1 
\; Se 7 
\ Ss 
Tune Se fis ! over 10 
Ib. and 1 fish 
» Se » 
! M i | ; 
} De | 5 
] M | 10 
] Ma 
! Ml i ‘ i , 
} b¢ 8 ng only 15 
t ill 
| Ml ! é 
! M i 1 fist 
| Ma 
J M | t 
Apr S« 15 fis t over 10 
and 1 fish | 
Ay Se , 
J De 
ilwa 10 
al 1 egate ) 
including only 15 
June »-Fe 8 t luegill 
a ‘ s 1 U n « 
' ind 1 fish 
r ‘ none 
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Nonres 


$1 
$2, 
10-day $1 









































MIN DAILY LICENSE 
OPEN SEASON SIZE CATCH LIMIT EES 
MINNESOTA 
T t May 1-De R 
B May 1-Fet N N 
Ww f |May 1-I I 
Buff May 1-I none 
( D R 
" Suck 
She ( 
ke Ma I none 
Wa P 
Ss { 
N I May 15-1] s 
Musk May 15-1 2 
Craj Southern Z 
May 29-f ) 
Northern Z 
June 2 1-F¢ 
Black 1Ve B Southern 
May De 6 
Northe Z 
June 21-De N 
Ss Rock Ba Southern Z 
May 29-De | 15 
Northern Z | 
June 21-De | 
Cat Southern Zon | 1 
May 29-De | 0 
Northern Z * 
June 2 1-Dee . 
Lake or Salmon Trout] De« 1-Sey ¢ , 
Perct always ‘ none 
Aggregate of all fis! 
on which there are 
catch limits, 15 
Special seasons and N 
limits in Mis ippi 
River and Lake Pepin 
| St. Croir Lake and St 
| Croiz River, where they 
form houndary waters 
hetween Wisconsin | | 
and Minnesot P | 
Bullhead Apr. 1-Feb. 15 | 7 > | 
| White Bass May 15-Feb 10 10 
| Crappie May 15-Feb 7 | 25 | 
Sunfish |May 15-Feb | 5% | <9 | 
Rock Bass |May 15-Feb | 6 15 
| Wall-eyed Pike 
Sauger May 15-Fel | 
| Northern Pike | 
(pickerel) May 15-Feb 6 S | 
Catfisl May 15-Feb none 
Perc! May 15-Feb none none 
Sand or Shove 10: s N 
nosed Sturees May 29-Fe »0 | ; in St. Croix 
iressed | Lake and St. Croix 
| River, 1 
+) , ( 6 
Black Ba June 20-De P Aggregate, exclud 
ing perch, catfish 
and bullhead, 30 
MISSISSIPPI 7 
Black Bass |}May 1-Fet 10 25 
Crappie May 1-Fet 8 25 Re f 
Sunfis! May 1-Fet 25 t 
Aggregate all game N 
| fish ‘ 
0 
|MISSOURI | 
Trout |State park Re ¢ , 
Trout Man | Nonre $ i 
ment wate | ) 
Mar. 1-Oct | urge 
{ll other water | es. il 
May 30-Dec | 8 . Tr 
Bluegill, Black | | 
Perch Mar. 15-De P } Ni 
Channel Catfish Mar. 15-Ma | 
j}& July 15-De 8 
Crappie, White Perch, | | 
Yellow Bass iMay 30-De« ° 2 
Jack Salmon, Pickerel | May 5 0-Dec l 1 | 7 
|} White Bass May 30-De 8 l 
| Yellow Perch May 30-Dec 7 25 | 
Black Bass June 15-De lo 8 
Rock Bass June 15-De« 8 12 
Other fish Mar. 15-De« one 25 Ib. and 1 fist 0! 
MONTANA | 
All game fist | May 24-Nov none 15 fish or 15 lt Re $ 
| and 1 fish, but not Nor $ 
| more than 5 of which ’ 
which shall be n 
| — ,, oes perct 
| sunfish, anc yull 
head, of which the * 
| limit shall be 50 ‘ 
_ — | 
NEBRASKA | 
Trout Apr 1-N none 10* Re ‘ 
Black Bass Apr 1-N A N 8 
Crappie. Ro Bass, 
Bullhead Apr 1-N y 
Sunfish Apr. 1-N t > >} aggregate 2 
Catfist Apr. 1-N 10 
Wall-eyed, Northern 
and Sauger Pike Apr 1-N 4 yt 
ler always ) 
Sucker, Carp, Buf 
falo | ! none 
NEVADA 
A annie Apr 0 0 R 
provided ye " N 
ive iv tr 
a gal les f weig * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Shad, White sezreset r 
Lake T N é 
7 aggregate 
Sa | 
Aure T t 
Brook, B | ‘ 
Ra v 7 t |May 1-A 
Fly fishin 
design g”* - = 
wate hy 
|Sept. 1-Sey } 
June 1-Oct none | I PE 
h | June 1 -ae none | 10 lb. & 1 f 
j June 1-Oct 10”* | none ‘ 
June 1-Jar 12”* | 10 Ib. & 1 fist 
June 1-Oct none | 40 in 24 hours 
saSS jJuly 1-Oct 9” 10 Ib. & 1 fish | 
Yellow Perch always ope none | 40 fish or 10 Ib 
— & 1 fish i 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
Trout 
Black and Spotted 
Bass 
Mattamuskeet Bass 


Striped Bass, Rock 


Muskallunge 
Wall-eye or Jack 
Salmon 

Bluegill, Brear 
Rock Bass, Rot 
Crappie Warn 
White Perel 
Yellow P 


Grass Pe 


A fish except 
and west of A 
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Gobbler That Walks Alone 


Have you ever come upon a solitary turkey 
and wondered why he'd deserted his flock? 


By 
FRED GIPSON 


IRTUALLY every hunter of wild 
\V turkeys who has followed the sport 

long has a story to tell of some 
gobbler that’s made a fool of him time 
and again; a lone, wary old bird who 
persists in leading a solitary life, who 
roosts and feeds apart from others of 
his kind, who is cautious to the last de- 
gree. This old gobbler is never where a 
turkey ought to be. He may be lured to 
a hunter's turkey call, but seldom within 
gun range. He knows how to take ad- 
vantage of every bit of cover, and the 
hunter seldom gets more than a glimpse 
of him in the brush. 

“Hermit gobblers,” we used to call 
these old birds; and the hunter who 
brought one into camp never failed to 
spread himself when he told of how he 
managed to do it. 

I often wondered what caused these 
wily old birds, gregarious by nature, to 
withdraw from the flocks. An unusual 
experience of mine a few seasons ago 
partly supplied the answer 


E WERE turkey hunting on Jeffery 

Ranch in Mason County, Texas— 
43,000 acres of prickly pear and mesquite 
flats, limestone ridges, and bench lands 
heavily wooded with live oak and post 
oak. 

It was just at sunup. I had almost 
crossed one of the wide flats, headed for 
the ridges beyond, when a wild clamor 
broke out just ahead. Turkeys, all right, 
but why all the noise and excitement 
right in the middle of the hunting sea- 
son too? 

Rifle ready, I approached cautiously, 
keeping a huge clump of prickly pear 
between me and the narrow clearing, 
beyond which rose the oak - covered 
ridges. I squatted behind the prickly 
pear and looked out through the green 
pads 

Sticking up out of the tall broomweeds 
that grew in the clearing was a circle of 
heads and necks of fully fifty turkeys, 
hens and gobblers. The heads were jerk- 
ing and bobbing excitedly, all red, some 
with blood. Every turkey, even the hens, 
was trying its best to outdo the others in 
strutting and gobbling. 

A second later, two young gobblers 
leaped up, wings half-spread, feet shuf- 
fling like those of a game cock in the 
pit. A heavier bird rose out of the cen- 
ter of the circle to meet them. Huge 
wings whipping, he hammered the young 
gobblers to earth with powerful blows, 
whirled and cut at a third with his beak, 
knocking him over backwards 

The circle of heads and necks widened 
about this lone battler. There was a long 
pause when not a bird made a sound 

Then the turkey hens, old and young, 
downed their heads and began moving 
among the young gobblers. I could hear 
their wings dragging the ground and 
weeds, like gobblers strutting. They 
made crazy attempts at gobbling. Some- 
times they would lift their wings and 
buzzard-hop, stretch their necks and try 
to yelp and gobble, all at the same time 

There was no doubt about it. Those 
old hens, by their antics, were urging 
the young gobblers to battle again, whip- 
ping them into a frenzy of excitement 
that would make them push the attack 
against what was almost certain to be 
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the father of every young turkey in the 
circle. 

The young gobblers were easily urged. 
They, too, dropped their wing tips, then 
strutted and gobbled and circled the old 
bird. The deep-cut ridges beyond caught 
up the clamor of voices and the hollow 
booming of wings, magnified the sounds 
and flung them back. 

Here was a perfect shot. I eased my 
rifle to my shoulder, caught a bead on 
the big gobbler right where his neck and 
wings joined his body. A man has to do 
careful shooting at turkey with a .30/30 
Winchester if he wants to have meat. 


Bur I didn’t shoot. For at that mo- 
ment, a clamor-crazed young gobbler 
flung himself into the fight again, driv- 
ing hard at the old boy’s back. 

The big gobbler whirled. With one 
mighty blow of a wing, he sent the 
young bird sprawling in a shower of his 
own feathers. 

But more young birds were upon him 
now, attacking from every side. They 
whipped him with their wing butts, 
slapped his sides with undeveloped 
spurs, drove mercilessly at him with 
their beaks in a vicious mass attack. 








At that moment aclamor 
crazed young bird threw 
himself into the fight 


The counterattack of the old gobble: 
was a glorious thing to see. He was 
everywhere at once, driving his spurs 
deep. His great long neck lashed out 
like the strike of a rattler, his fierce 
beak drawing blood every lick. The con 
stant hammering of his heavy wings 
sounded like the uneven roll of primi 
tive war drums. 

Gradually, he battered them down, on 
by one, widening the circle about him 
once more. Some of his foes staggered 
on wobbly legs, to topple over with ex 
haustion and loss of blood, only to arouse 
a moment later and add their voices to 
the yelping, gobbling, prancing mob 
that was already working up the proper 
nerve and excitement for a third attack 

The old gobbler was tiring. No longer 
was he standing up, proudly, and gob 
bling insults at the ring about him 
There was no strut to his walk any mor‘ 
He was all wariness now, turning round 
and round, trying to determine from 
which point the next onslaught would 
come. His wings drooped. His tongue 
hung out of his beak and jerked ir 
rhythm to his panting. Blood from hi 
battered head ran down to the raw pen 

(Continued on page 68) 
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MAN: Now look, Camel, I know you 
have a living to make. And I know 
you're pretty proud of the Paul Jones 
whiskey you sell. But, friend, I know 
all about this fine whiskey. And any- 
how can’t you see I’m tied up? Go away and tell some- 

















one else about it! 
camet: Ah, but, Master— 


man: Oh now look, Camel. I don’t wish to be rude. You 
introduced me to Paul Jones and I’m grateful. It is a 
fine and noble whiskey. It is modestly priced. I like it and 
[ buy it. But I know all about it from cork to bottom. So 
will you take your knuckle-kneed carcass out of here and 
vo tell someone who doesn’t? 
CAMEL: But, Master— 


maN: Look, Camel, perliaps you misunderstood me. 


The very best buy 
ts the whiskey thats dry 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—90 PROOI 





- FRANKFORT DISTILLERTES, IN¢ 





[ shall repeat myself: I know your Paul Jones story back- 
wards, get it? You needn’t tell me what dryness, or lack 
of sweetness does for your whiskey. I know the rich, 
mellow flavor it brings out in Paul Jones. Camel, I’m a 
Paul Jones fan! So, you needn’t- 

camet: But, Master, I’m not here to talk about Paul 
Jones! This is my vacation! I haven't said a word about 
the whiskey for two full weeks! 

MAN: Not a word, Camel? 

CAMEL: Sahib, not a syllable. 

MAN: So! That’s the way you treat the company that 
puts food in your mouth and a blanket on your back, is 
it? Why you clock-watching Oriental ingrate—for two 
cents I'd skin you for a rug! Out of here, you un- 
stuffed symbol of dryness! Out, Camel, before I 
break you up! 


Of 
Jou Z NLA. 
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Patience Pays on Big Game 


noise of their descent, and the racket of 
our approach sent the sheep up the far 
side of the canyon in groups of two 
and three. I dropped to my haunches, 
wrapped the sling of the Model 70 
around my arm, and_ “struggled for 
breath. 

“Which one, Carl, which one?” I 
gasped. 

“Big ram in the lead,” was the answer. 

Just which was “the big ram in the 
lead?” The sheep were streaming up the 
far side of the mountain in a dozen little 
bands. There seemed to be a dozen lead- 
ers. There was no time for further ques- 
tioning. I picked what looked, at the dis- 
tance, to be a ram with a good head, and 
just cleared his back with the cross- 
hairs. The shot struck a foot high. The 
next broke the ram's back. As he strug- 
gled to rise after being knocked over by 
the 180-grain bullet, the ram began to 
slip down the canyon side. A third shot 
disemboweled him. 

“What did you pick him for?” shouted 
Carl. “That’s the one!” 

He pointed at another ram. I put the 
rifle on that one and fired and missed 
Then the sheep passed from sight 

While I waited, the tough little guide 
went down into the canyon, crawled up 
the far side, and with night almost on us 
skinned out head and cape. The next 
day we recovered the meat. The head, 
despite the fact that I'd picked the 
wrong ram, was a splendid trophy, meas- 
uring thirty-five inches around the curl 
It was my first Dall sheep, and I got 
comfort out of the fact that I might 
have done a whole lot worse. 

We made our camp at the junction of 
the Harris and Genere Rivers, cached 
our trophies there, and the morning 
after forded the broad, fast-running, and 
dangerous Generc——-two miles wide, filled 
with moving bowlders and quicksands. 
It was a relief to pull out on the othe: 
side without mishap. There Carl and I 
bore off to the west, Hedrick and Johnny 
Allen, his guide, paralleling us, while 
Johnson and his guide, Buck Dixon, rode 
on to our next camp site in the Moose- 
horn. 

Johnson and Dixon met with excite- 
ment. They'd set up camp and were tak- 
ing it easy when Buck grabbed his bi- 
noculars and studied the terrain to the 
south. 

“Get going, Dean!" he shouted. “The 
country’s full of grizzlies. I’ve just seen 
three.” 


HE two men sprinted to their horses, 

saddled quickly, and galloped at top 
speed toward the potholes where Dixon 
had seen the bears. Once within range, 
they tied the horses and made a stalk. 
Very soon they spotted a huge silvertip. 
Dixon for once was quite excited. 

“He'll go ten foot if he’s an inch!” 
he said 

Johnson's shot was at 200 yards. With 
a bellow that was hair-raising the mon- 
ster rose on its hind legs, pawed at the 
bullet hole, sighted the hunters, dropped 
to all fours, and charged Johnson 
poured three more bullets into the beast 
as it came thundering in--and not one 
stopped it. When the bear was only 
sixty yards away Johnson got in a heart 
shot, and the monster collapsed, much to 
the relief of both of the men. Things 
had been getting too hot for comfort 
The bear measured nine feet; it was to 
be the largest taken on the trip 


(Continued from page 19) 


To show how plentiful grizzlies were, 
Johnson got a seven-footer only a few 
minutes later. Then—adding a little to 
the hard luck I was piling up—not an 
hour later, when Chambers and I were 
stalking an enormous bear, Johnson and 
Dixon innocently broke up the stalk by 
riding right into it, scaring the bear 
away. 

Days passed. Trophies of the kind I 
wanted still eluded me. Finally, as Carl 
and I squatted high on the banks of a 
glacial wash, there came toward us a 
band of fourteen caribou! In the lead 
was a great bull, and Car! got the zlasses 
on him quickly. At the time the caribou 
were about 500 yards away 

“That's the one you've been looking 
for!” breathed Carl, lowering the glasses. 
“Head's a near record!” 

On came the caribou, nearer and near- 
er. If they'd only come 100 yards closer 
the bull would be in range. I got my arm 
in the rifle sling, dug my heels into the 
ground, and put the cross hairs on the 
rippling shoulder of the great bull. At 





"If he starts to climb, I'm a goner!" 


250 yards the herd turned. The Magnum 
roared. 

“You hit him!” yelled Carl. “Give him 
another. His back leg is swinging!” 

My next shot hit the bull well back in 
the ribs, ranged forward to clip the top 
of the heart and break the right shoul- 
der, passing entirely through the heavy 
bones there and going through the skin 
on the far side. 

“Ayee!” yelled the usually quiet Cham- 
bers. “That head will go sixty inches!” 

At last I had the trophy for which I'd 
passed up so many far-easier shots. 
Even without putting the steel tape on 
the wide antlers I knew that this was a 
real head. Carl busied himself with the 
tape, and rose beaming. 

“What did I tell you?” he exclaimed. 

His thumb marked the point on the 
steel tape. It was sixty-one inches 
around the outside curve. There are 
only six heads in the record book 
“North American Big Game’’—that are 
any bigger, and this one is particularly 
beautiful. Does patience pay? 

That was a red-letter day. As we went 


back toward camp we had to cross a ter 
rain scarred with innumerable volcanic 
potholes. I was so intent on admiring 
my huge caribou head, swinging on 
Carl's saddle, that I was not on the alert. 
Carl brought me awake with a jerk. 

“Get off, quick! There’s a grizzly!” 

I dismounted, dragging the Winches 
ter from its scabbard as I did so. The 
grizzly had seen us, and was crashing 
through the alders toward the top of a 
pothole. I took a snap shot, firing off 
hand. The bullet struck the bear eight 
inches behind the shoulder, cutting the 
spine. With a roar that set the horses 
to dancing, the great beast turned on his 
forelegs, sighted us, and charged. We 
were below him, and in spite of his 
paralyzed hindquarters, the bear some 
how managed to come at us with unbe- 
lievable speed, helped by the steep de 
clivity. At the bottom of the incline he 
rocketed into a pool of water, made the 
spray fly, and still came on. His roaring 
was almost continuous. My second shot 
caught him through the shoulder and 
dropped him in a little patch of willows. 
But he was not yet dead, and as I got 
within six feet of him to take some 
movies, the bear threw himself at me, 
his great forepaw missing me only by 
inches. Having enough picture taking 
just then, I dropped the camera, picked 
up my rifle, and let the bear have it right 
between the forelegs. He was an eight- 
footer, in prime condition, and my first 
grizzly. Then, just to make it perfect, a 
day later I got a seven-footer. 

We broke camp, following that, and 
headed back to the Harris Creek camp 
site. To date Hedrick had got two sheep, 
two caribou, and one bear; Johnson had 
two sheep, three caribou, and two bears; 
and I had two bears, one sheep, and the 
prize caribou. Back on Harris Creek, I 
decided to devote all my remaining time 
to getting a Dall-sheep head that was as 
good of its kind as that of my caribou. 


Efe ge Dixon, Johnny Allen, Frankie, 
and Tommy Smith, the wrangler, we 
went into the country where Lee and 
Johnson had got their sheep in our 
first days of hunting. We soon found a 
band of eighteen rams and ewes, high on 
the mountain. Tommy went up above 
them to drive them down toward us. We 
could see Tommy as he made his way 
toward the game. Getting within 300 
yards of the band he began to yell and 
throw rocks. The plan worked. The 
sheep thundered down to the bottom of 
the canyon and then streamed up the 
near side toward us. All morning I'd 
had my eyes on a huge Dall ram, and as 
he came plunging up the canyon wall I 
swung with him. 

The ram was below me and about 200 
yards away. My shot, hitting him from 
above, severed the spinal cord, and 
passed through the ram behind the ribs, 
almost completely gutting him. He 
rolled over and over and finally came to 
rest in a depression among the rocks 
The tape showed that I had a real trophy 

the horns measuring 40% _ inches 
around the outside curl. 

Back at camp I proudly placed the 
great head before Hedrick and Johnson 

“Seems to me,” I said sweetly, “that I 
remember you fellows kidding me fo! 
waiting too long for a trophy. Any re 
marks now?” 

“You can't kid a forty-inch head 
said Lee, grinning. 
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Make the sport last 


... make movies 


T’S POSSIBLE the trail won't see as much of you this 
summer. So when you do manage to get away, 
make the sport last... take a Ciné-Kodak—and make 
movies. Then the best of the trip goes back with you 
. . to be lived all over again... to be shared with 
the stay-at-homes » + « ON your Own movie screen. 


BEHIND YOUR CINE-KODAK, a “movie-wise’”’ Ciné-Kodak 
dealer ... to see to it that your Cine-Kodak is always 
in perfect picture-taking trim—to help you choose 
your films correctly, to coach you at every step. . 

shooting, editing, titling, projecting. Consult your 
Ciné-Kodak dealer, and he'll make you a better movie 
maker ... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CIN E ‘hOoODAK Ges it all 


AUGUST, 1942 








urface Plugs for Bass 


ITH the bass season in full 

swing, it is a good time to re- 

view the technique of surface- 

lure fishing and to look over the 
plug assortment to make sure that we're 
not missing any bets 

It took a backlash to make me realize 
the possibilities latent in surface fishing 
This happened many years ago, when 
surface plugs were all but unknown. I 
was using a “float when not in action” 
underwater, and at the first cast had 
produced an appalling bird’s-nest. While 
picking it out, I let the plug lie 
where it had fallen on the water. 
It was absolutely motionless, as 
the surface was like glass. Sud- 
denly I heard a splash, felt a tug, 
automatically tugged the other 
way, and was fast to a large 
mouth bass which later tipped 
the scale at 4% Ib 

I took the hint. For the bal- 
ance of that day and thereafter 
I tried the stunt many times. | 
didn't do so well this first day, 
getting only four more fish, but 
because three of these were 
caught by the _ surface-floating 
technique while only one was 
taken by underwater retrieving 
I felt I had discovered a most 
marvelous thing. Of course many 
others had discovered it long be- 
fore I did, but I had never hap- 
pened to hear or read about it. 

I tried to buy some surface 
lures the very next day. The only 
thing I could get in our town was 
a queer-looking thing, plenty 
large, and with a _ nickel-plated 
collar which encircled the body 
at the base of the head. No in- 
structions came with it, and the 
man behind the counter knew 0 
nothing about it. As a matter of 
fact, it was the first one he had 
ever sold—-probably thought I was a nut 
to buy one! 

I fished it as I had the others; that is, 
I let it lie still on the water after making 
the cast and thén reeled it in. It didn't 
have any action, it simply made a big 
wake and pushed some water into the 
air. I was too young at the game to 
realize that this splash and wake were 
its real fish-getting features—but only if 
handled the right way. Anyway, the lure 
didn't work as well as my underwaters. 
It got some strikes when lying still on 
the surface, but didn’t produce anything 
when being reeled in. Naturally I soon 
discarded it. 

Then, one night, while lying in bed and 
ntusing over fishing instead of sleeping, 
I got the great idea. “Why not jerk this 
plug instead of reeling it in?” 

The next afternoon I was on a near-by 
lake trying it. The jerks made the plug 
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splash intermittently, and act like some- 
thing really alive instead of a motorboat. 
What is even more important, I started 
catching fish. It was really the begin- 
ning of intelligent plug fishing on my 
part, and from then on I ceased being 
just a plug caster. I became an angler. 

These days we have all sorts of sur- 
face lures. They come in a varied array 
of colors, designs, and sizes. There is 
something to suit every taste. Some are 
imitative of nature, others are not. All 
will take fish. But—and it’s a big “but” 





...and we'll hold delivery on this till AFTER your trip! 


most of them require special manipu- 
lation to perform at their best 

Why do fish strike a surface plug”? 
They may do it for several reasons—-de- 
sire for food, a feeling of curiosity, 
anger, or just plain combativeness. How- 
ever, I believe that with the surface lure 
the fish are more inclined to take the 
lure as food than they are in the case of 
an underwater lure. 

Let me explain my reasons for be- 
lieving this. To begin with, surface lures 
are rarely if ever effective when used 
over deep water. They produce well 
only in shallow water—say, from just 
deep enough to float a fish to about 6 ft. 
Of course, fish are taken with surface 
lures from water deeper than 6 ft., and 
can be attracted farther in clear water 
than in discolored, but generally speak- 
ing 6 ft. is a good average depth limit. 
Now, except during spawning season, 


fish usually go into very shallow wate 
only for the express purpose of feeding 
At least this is my belief, based on man 
tedious and careful hours of observatio1 
Oh, I don’t mean that they feed cor 
tinuously when in shallow water, be 
cause they don’t, but the main reason for 
their being there is to gather what th: 
gods always provide in such water, bot! 
from above and below. So the surfac: 
lure must appeal to them as food. 

Another factor to consider is that bs 
cause a top-water lure distorts the sur 
face of the water, it cannot bs 
plainly seen by the fish ever 
when it is motionless. Therefor: 
it may be readily mistaken fo! 
something alive and good to eat 
Fish are not well acquainted wit! 
creatures living above the sur 
face of the water, and so do not 
entertain the same ready sus 
picion of strange objects movins 
on the surface that they do of 
similar objects down unde! 
Thus, when any artificial i 
fished below the surface it must 
be kept moving; if you simply le 
it sink to a certain depth and 
then hold it there you won't 
catch any fish. I've fished a sink 
ing lure with a cork, just so | 
could test this out, and none of 
the experiments have ever pro 
duced a strike—this even whe 
underwater-plug fishing was pro 
ducing strikes in quantity. But 
a motionless surface lure is ofter 
taken—in fact the occurrence 
very common. 

So I firmly believe that ir 
many instances surface plugs ar‘ 
genuinely taken as something to 
eat; therefore the thing to do ‘is 
to fish them in such a way that 
they seem to be alive and ap- 
petizing. And they will be doubly 
attractive if they also seem to be ir 
difticulty, and therefore not too hard te 
kill and eat. This explains why so ofte: 
a surface plug is taken without any fuss 
The fish has decided that here lies ar 
easy meal, so he simply opens his mouth 
and engulfs it. You've got to strike hard 
when this happens, otherwise the fis! 
will simply open its mouth again and th 
plug will pop out. This happens fre 
quently, as you well know if you fish 
with surface lures to any extent 

However, I must admit that just as 
often the fish will smash the top-wate: 
lure with recklessness and fierceness 
While this might be considered absolut 
proof of the anger or combative motive 
don’t forget that it also may be caused 
by the competitive instinct. There aré 
usually a number of bass congregated i! 
any exceptionally good location. Nat 
urally when these fish are hungry, and 
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omething which looks like eats sudden- 
y falls on the water above them, there 
will be a race to get there first. 

At any rate, the more enticingly alive 


ou make your lure look, taking care 
ilso to make it appear rather easy to 
ipture, the more strikes you will get, 


nd that is not theory but fact. 

It isn’t necessary to have a large as- 
ortment of colors. Color in surface-lure 
fishing is much less important than it is 
inderwater. If you will examine the 
you now use you find that 
there is a similarity in the color on al- 
most all bellies, or those parts which 
ome in contact with the surface, no 
matter what the top design, and it is 
hese parts which the fish see from be- 
ow—not the distinctive and glamorous 
Of course, if the water is smooth 
nd the lure motionless, then it is 
ible for the fish to distinguish color and 
hape above the water, at least to a cer- 
1in degree. Even then vision will be 
distorted, however, for an object floating 
yn water causes the adjoining water sur- 


will 


res 


tops. 


pos- 


face to curve (as you may remember 
from your school physics course) and 
thus act as a poorly shaped lens that 
distorts anything seen through it. And 


f the water is ripply or rough or the 
ure is moving, color and shape above 
the water cannot be seen at all. 

So let’s keep our color range simple, 
ind get variety into our assortment of 
ctions instead. In light, minnowlike 
colors, my own favorite is the shiner 
inish; that is, a somewhat silvery gen- 
eral appearance. Many prefer the white 


with red head. Either will work, but I 
question the need for both. Gray will 
be suitable to represent mice, moles, etc., 


while green and brown will take care of 


the frogs. There isn’t any need for more 


than this. Candidly, I do most of my 
fishing with the silver and the gray. 
\ stated, that part seen by 


After all, as 
he fish is pretty similar in them all. 


But action is very important. Let us 
ook over a few of the lures in my tackle 
box, and see what we find in the top 
row, where most of the plugs are bat- 
ered and tooth-marked from use. For 


instance, here is a minnow-finish darter 
1 plug which darts erratically from 
ne side to the other when twitched just 
ght. Now this particular plug is a 
cranky piece of wood. It is so tempera- 
ental that if you attached it to the line 
with the most delicate swivel, said little 
dget would ruin the action. That isn't 
Even your line must be just so. If 
heavy the plug sulks—won't 
work for you at all. To get best results 
I find it necessary to use a line not 
ivier than 12-lb. test, and believe lines 

m 6 to 10-lb better. 


is too 


test are evel! 


| fer method used in fishing this neu- 
rotic plug is simple enough, but you 
must the knack. You don't re- 


acquire 


eve steadily After making the cast, 
u first let the lure lie silently a mo- 
ient and then give it a twitch. This 


hould make the plug dart through the 
iter for a distance of 6 to 12 in. You 
eep doing this—making rest periods of 
bout a second to several seconds or 
1iore alternate with pulls that should 
iry from the slightest twitch to a jerk 
hat really makes the lure cover a notice- 
ble distance—until you have thorough- 
covered the section of water where 
ju think the fish are. When you find a 
ertain system of jerks and pauses which 
works where you are fishing, then stick 
» that until it doesn’t work 
Fish all the pockets in the weed beds 
well as the open water near them. 
Sometimes a line of weeds extends along 
arallel to shore, leaving an open stretch 
between the bed and the shore. I've seen 
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times when fishing a surface plug fy! 


across the weeds into this open channel 


was the only way fish could be inter 
ested. Unfortunately there isn’t much 
sport derived from playing a fish under 
these circumstances If the hooks ar 


well set the fish becomes quickly e1 
tangled in an enormous bunch of spin 
ach and you must row over to extract 
him. If not hooked well, the fish gets 
off. However, there is a thrill in rising 
and hooki fish in such places, 
ly when the more open water is failing 
to give you any action 

The next plug that I come to releases 
a flood of memories. It is a peculiar 
looking thing, something like the body 
of an airplane—one with an air-cooled 
motor in a heavy collarlike housing, but 
stripped of propeller and wings It 
makes a distinct pop when you snap the 
tip of your rod just right. When fishing 
it, | make it pop about every five to 10 
seconds. Each time it is jerked properly, 
it travels from 6 to 10 in. As with the 
darter type, this lure must be tied di- 
rectly to a small-caliber line, without 
snaps or swivels, although a 12-lb. test 


especi il 


is light enough here. If you'd like an 
exact duplicate, my wife left one in a 
tree standing 100 ft. out in the waters 


of Lake Henshaw, Calif., several years 
ago. Unless someone else has found it, 
it is probably still there. You see, this 


evening we were fishing from the shore, 
some distance away from camp, and 
would have had to walk miles for a boat 


pane ean this popper or chugger, o1 
whatever you want to call it, my box 
four variations of the same a¢ 

tion, every one effective as the 


contains 
just as 


Some ars 


first best for one section of 
the country or certain bodies of water, 
others are best in other places I don't 
know any logical reason for this, but 


shown me it 


experience has plainly 


true I have these various poppers in a 
number of different colors, and while I 
believe that color in a surface lure i 
relatively unimportant, I find that I 


dark 
day 


dark color for 
color for bright 


really do favor a 


days ind a light 


This m iV eem to most folks to be 
reversing things, but I find I get the best 
results that way 


Now we come to another fascinatins 
plug. It is equipped with a metal flanges 
at the head which makes the bait come 
noisily over the water with a pronounced 
had some real 
by reeling thi 


side-to-side wiggle. I have 


successes in rough wate1 
so fast that it made i 
spray discernible 

natural play of the el 
this are two othe! 
iures equally good for t 

One has a propeller at the head, and the 
other has a metal arm on each side. The 
propeller murmur a 
it comes while the 
other with 


nd 


i 
in the 


commotion 
caused a even 

midst of the 
ments. Close beside 


his sort of use 


makes a chugging 
through the water, 
man swimming 


1OOKS 11Ke a 


a flaying, wide-armed stroke. I always 
chuckle when I use it: it does look s 
funny. Of course these lures are al 
O. K. for quiet water, but then the 


should be fished slowly. I like them be 


when the water is a bit rough. 

And now we come to a battered old 
timer, a minnow type having a spinner 
fore and aft. It is the spinners which 
give it life and action; the body give 
it color. Here is one surface lure where 
color might mean something, becauss 
it lies on its side and thus the color 


would be seen by the fish. It is manipu 
} 
I 


lated with slow and rather short jerks 
Many times I've seen fellows simply 
reeling it in steadily; of course when 


fished in that way it isn’t very effective 
The looks of this plug don’t appeal to 
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HAVE WHAT iT TAKES 


TO TAKE FISH 
The distinctive feature in Pflueger 
it fish see in them. They 





have the “looks” and action in water 
that make fish strike. Pflueger Reels 


and Pflueger Baits make any fishing 
their use by millions of 


ic! is made 


PFLUEGER—“A Great Name in Tackle” 
PFLUEGER POCKET CATALOG 

Mailed FREE —- shows a full selec- 
tion of Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Lines, Leaders, Spinners—for every 
kind of fishing...also repair and re- 
placement parts for Pflueger Reels. 
If you desire a copy, please tell us. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 


lkron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc 
**The Ptluegers’’ 


Dept. OL-8 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER"’) 
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Anglons' Quonies 


Attaching Leader 


1 


Question: I would like to use a leader in bait 
casting for bass. What attachment can I use 
for line and leader that will pass through the 
guides with the least difficulty on the cast?— 


G. R. S., Pa 


Answer: If you will splice a loop in the end 
of your line, then join this to the loop of the 
leader without tying any knots, you will find that 
it will help considerably. This joining is done 
by slipping the leader loop over the line loop, 
bringing the tip of the leader up through the 
line loop, and then pulling the entire leader 
through after it, leaving the two loops inter- 


locked.—R. B 
Michigan Fly Patterns 
Question: What flies are best for trout in 


southern Michigan?—WN. F. S., Ind 

Answer: A few patterns I have found good in 
Michigan are Adams, Madsen, Coachman, 
Spent-Wing Royal Coachman, Ginger Quill, 
and Blue Quill. Streamers are very good, too, 
including bucktails and feathers Of course, 
there are many other good flies. —R. B 


Single or Double-Built Rod? 
Question: 


I want to buy a good rod. What 
are the relative merits of single-built and 
double-built bamboo rods?—G. S. Mich 

Answer: I do not see any advantage in 
double-built construction when it comes to fly 
rods. There may be some strength gained in a 
heavy rod, such as one for salt water, because 
in such cases it is hard if not impossible to get 
bamboo thick enough to make good joints. Of 
course, most of the better fresh-water fly and 
bait-casting rods are single built, and the tips 
of double-built rods are also single built since 
a double thickness would not be practical in 
If you get a rod of good make 
you need not worry about either construction.— 


R. B 


such fine joints 


Preparing Blood Bait 


How shouid I prepare blood bait 


Nebr 


Question: 
for catfishing?—F. S. A., 


Answer: Obtain some chicken or beef blood 
and let it coagulate until it has somewhat the 
appearance of liver It will then stay on the 
hook fairly well, and if laid in the sun on a 
screen for an hour or two before use will be- 
come tough enough even to cast with—R. B 


for Left-Hander 


Question: | am contemplating buying a new 
bait-casting reel. Trouble is, I am left-handed, 
which has always been a curse buying 
sporting goods to fit; they are higher priced and 
harder to get. In the past I have used a right 
handed reel, and so haven't had to change hands 
Could I cast farther or better if I 
ther right 


Kans 


Reel 


when 


to reel in 
got a left-handed model, or will an 
hander do just as well?—M. G. D., 

Answer: I see no reason why a right-handed 
reel will not cast just as well when operated 
with the left hand as it will with the right. In 
fact, by casting with one hand and reeling in 
with the without changing hands, you 
have an advantage in instant control of your 
lure after it strikes the water. I know several 
excellent fishermen who handle their outfits as 
you do.—R. B 


other, 


Plugs for White Bass 


Question: I know where there are plenty of 
white bass, but seldom catch one. Will they 
strike a plug?—A. R., North Carolina 


Answer: When white bass are in the mood 
they will take artificials readily, especially deep- 
running plugs of a pearly finish, spinners, and 
darting or However, these 
fish seem to take only at certain periods; the 
rest of the time they seem diffiident and unin- 
terested. —R. B 


wobbling spoons 








PRIZE BAIT FOR THE DOG DAYS 
By J. Mack Jenkins 











"rYyAIT! Bait! Where can I get 
some bait?” How often that 
earnest plea of the fisherman is 

heard, especially in the dry months 
of July and August, when the 
earthworms have gone to China, 
the roaches have ceased their spring 
run, and the minnow you put on your 
hook will live about two minutes after 
he hits the warm lake water. 

Yet nature has provided an unlimited 
supply of the best bait in the world dur- 
ing these two dry months. That bait is 
the “weed worm.” 

I don’t know what science chooses to 
call the weed worm, but it’s found in the 
giant ragweed, Ambrosia trifida, or 
horseweed, as it’s commonly called. 
This plant, from 4 to 10 ft. tall, and a 
favorite of horses and cows, grows lux- 
uriantly along the banks of streams, 
near lakes, and along country roads 
from Nova Scotia to Florida and west to 
the Rocky Mountains, and can be point- 
ed out to you by any farmer if you don't 
know it yourself. 

The career of the weed worm is as 
follows: In the spring, the mother insect 
punctures the stalk of the horseweed, 
usually about 6 in. up from the ground, 
and deposits an egg, deep brown and 
about % in. long. From this hatches a 
white grub, which grows rapidly and by 
the middle of July has attained a length 
of 2 in. and the thickness of a soda- 
fountain straw. It can be found—at 
least in my favorite fishing ground, the 
Reelfoot Lake section of Tennessee 
from mid-July until early September, 
when it passes on to the pupal stage. 

And this weed worm, in my experience, 
is the best bait there is in the mid-South 
during July and August. It proves at- 
tractive to bass, crappie, sunfish, and 
particularly bream. It is almost white in 
color, with a rubbery texture, and when 
attached to the hook like an ordinary 
angleworm is so tough that it may out- 
last the catching of half a dozen fish. 

Knowing the habits of the weed worm, 


From mid-July to early Septem- 
ber the horseweed harbors ex- 
cellent bait. Here the author is 
cutting worm-infested pieces 


There's enough bait in the pail 
below for a full day's fishing. 
Each worm is kept alive in its 
stalk until the angler needs it 


you catch him this way: Search throug 
a clump of horseweed until you find 


stalk with a small puncture 
there have been no recent rains—a scat 
tering of white powder on the ground 
below. (As the worm eats his way u] 
the pith of the stalk, he discharges thi 
powder through the puncture behind 
him.) Also, as you look among the stalk 
of the weeds, you will find 
have swellings like the knuckles on your 


and—i 


some that 


fingers These enlargements’ usually 
harbor weed worms. 

Having found a likely stalk, cut it 
off near the ground, then crop it off 


several inches above the puncture, mak 
ing a segment about 1 ft. long. The 
worm usually works upward from th 


puncture, occasionally goes down, but 
he should be within the segment i! 
either case. Now open the wit! 
your knife, and you'll find the best dry 
weather bait that nature affords waiting 
curled up inside near the bottom of th: 
swelling 

However, in collecting worms for fish 
ing, don’t remove them from the stall 
until you’re ready to put them on the 
hook. Simply leave the segments in 
bucket—a deep tin one, so that if 
worm leaves his stalk he can’t climb ou 
of the container and escape—and tak 
bucket and all in the boat with you 
opening stalks as you need bait 

Fishermen in the Reelfoot Lake ar: 
have been using these worms as bait f 
years, but few anglers in other are 
seem to have heard of them. Yet as fa 
as I know, the worms follow the horss 
weed throughout its entire range 
have found them myself in unlimité 
numbers in a number of states of th 
mid-South—found them, and had th 
best of fishing! 


stalk 
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Rays 


“XTREMES of heat 

and cold slow up 
fish activities just as 
they do those of 
humans. Different 
species of fish react 
differently under such 
extremes; but all are 
iffected as tempera- 
tures go above or below the ideal level. 
Knowledge of what is suitable water 
temperature for the species of fish you 
are after will aid you in spending your 
time to the best advantage. Carry a 
thermometer with you, make records of 
your readings, and note how the tem- 
peratures affect your fishing. The more 
we study, the more we learn, and the 
more interesting our sport becomes. 

7. . . 

Many tackle dealers complain about 
the new leader-sink preparations which 
have appeared in recent years. They 
protest that “our customers claim it 
isn’t any good. It works the first cast or 
so, but then you’ve got to apply it again.” 
It is easy to see the reason for this. Too 
much false-casting with a dry fly would 
easily cause the trouble. The reasons 
why false casts are necessary may be a 
poorly floating fly, a poorly floating line, 
poor fly-floating dope, or a combination 
of any of those things. 

I personally have used all the leader- 
sink preparations now on the market. 
I find them perfectly satisfactory and an 
aid to better angling. For wet-fly work 
they are perfect. The first application is 
all that’s necessary, unless you should 
happen to stop fishing for some time and 
then start in again. In that case a new 
application may be needed—a matter of 
a few moments’ work. 

Leaders dry out in dry-fly fishing more 
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often than when using wet flies. Each 
time that happens you must use the 
“sink” again to get the best results. But 
this is no great bother; after all, we have 
to apply floating preparations to our fly 
numerous times each day, we find our 
finely polished shoes need repolishing 
after very short exposure to the wet, and 
even an automobile needs gas and oil. 
These “sink” preparations do sink the 
leader and fly both if you give an appli- 
cation when needed. 

If the screw cap of your varnish or 
lacquer container gets so tight that you 
can’t unscrew it, simply put it in boiling 
water for a few minutes. This usually 
breaks down the varnish which has 
solidified, and you will find that the cap 
may be unscrewed easily. Even the most 
obstinate cases can be licked by this 
method if you give the hot water suffi- 
cient time to do the persuading. 

A fly line that’s rather heavy enables 
easier casting but also makes delicacy 
difficult, and delicacy is important in 
trout fishing. Personally I favor a line 
on the light side, and my advice is to 
use the lightest line you can handle on 
the rod you use. Long casts with a line 
that’s only a shade too heavy can raise 
hob with a sensitive fly rod by wearing 
down its backbone and power in short 
order. 

If you have some old leaders left over, 
about which you are doubtful, try soak- 
ing them for 30 hours or more in cold 
water. Sometimes this will restore both 
strength and suppleness amazingly. If 
it doesn’t, then the gut is beyond re 
demption and will lose more flies—or 
fish—than it’s worth.—R. B. 


Surface Plugs for Bass 


(Continued from page 55) 


me, so that I always find it necessary to 
force myself to use it. However, the 
battered appearance gives ample proof 
of its great usefulness and I wouldn't 
think of leaving it out of the kit. 

In the swimming-animal type I have 
two styles I use frequently. One has a 
choppy little wiggle in imitation of a 
swimming mouse. The other is mouse 
shape and boasts a piece of metal for a 
tail, but with this the tail gives the ac- 


tion, kicking up a decided fuss when 
being reeled in. I have these both in 
gray and in white and red. In using 


them I've had best success when reeling 
steadily and aot too fast—just speedily 
enough to bring out the action. 
There are many more lures used which 
just as good as these I have men- 
ned. This is simply a representative 
ortment which gives you a variety of 
ctlons—something you need if you wish 
be satisfactorily equipped for most 
emergencies. This is important in mak- 
up or adding to your collection. The 
rticular lure isn’t.—Ray Bergman. 


Muskie-Pickerel Hybrids 


[-XPERIMENTS have established that 
muskies and pickerel can interbreed, 
id therefore may do so in the wild 
tate. In fact, in laboratory tests hybrid 


eggs of these two fishes seem to hatch 
out more successfully than purebreds, 
and the resultant fry grow almost twice 
as fast as the others. 

Tests are described by Samuel Eddy, 
University of Minnesota, in “Progressive 
Fish Culturist” as follows: 

“Eggs and milt from the tiger and the 
silver varieties [muskies] were crossed 
with the pickerel and also with each 
other. Crosses were made between male 
pickerel and female muskellunge, and 
female pickerel and male muskellunge 
The eggs were placed in trays and the 
hatching completed in jars. Through 
what was apparently an accident, all the 
silver-muskellunge eggs were lost. The 
hatching of the hybrid eggs of the tiger 
muskellunge and the pickerel was suc- 
cessful. Although no accurate percent- 
age was determined, approximately 50 
percent of the eggs were successfully 
hatched. This was much better than the 
percentage of survival from the eggs of 
the purebred tiger muskellunge.” 

Whether the hybrids created will 
prove fertile will take more time to de- 
termine. We shall be awaiting the an- 
swer to this most interesting experiment. 
The chances of fertility seem to be 


doubtful. It has been found that hybrid 
sunfishes also grow faster than pure 
strains.—R. B. 





“1S THAT A HUNTER 2” 


asked the Baby Bear 


“Why so it is,” replied Mama 
Bear, “and he’s an American hunter 
too and the first I've seen this year,” 

“Before you were born,” said 
Papa Bear, “American and Canadian 
sportsmen used to keep your mother 
and me on the hop all season— but 
now they're busy shooting-up the 
Germans and Japs. | almost think I'll 
be glad when the war's over and 
we can get more excitement around 
here instead of quietly eating 
berries all day long."’ 

eo 8 e 
To which EATON'S OF CANADAcan only add 
that we know you will come up to Canada if 
you can. We are always happy to welcome 
and serve American sportsmen. Our nation- 
wide department store organization 


is fully equipped to fill the needs of 
hunter and fisherman alike. 






For information write Dep. T-20 
EATON’'S OF CANADA 





Montreal - Toronto - Winnipeg 
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Keep line guides 
smooth and free 
from corrosion 
and rough spots. 
This will prevent 
unnecessary 
chafing of lines. 
Use very fine 
crocus cloth or 
lightly oiled rag. 
Look to your 
Bristol dealer for 
other practical 
suggestions and 
major repairs. 


Published as a service to fishermen by 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bristol, Connecticut 
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YOUR Navy Needs 


BINOCULARS 


For IMMEDIATE Use 


Bausch & Lomb or Zeiss, 6 x 30 and | 

7 x 50 binoculars, are urgently needed 

by the United States Navy } 
| 
| 


These are the only sizes and makes now 
required for immediate service 


Such binoculars will either be purchased } 
outright, or will be accepted for “loan 
at $1.00 per pair for use until the end 
of the present hostilities 


Perfect condition preferred, but minor 
repairs can be made when frames or lenses 
are not broken or cracked 


Attach tag on instrument marked care- 
fully with complete name and address: 
pack securely, with carrying case, in 
heavy cardboard box: ship by insured 
parcel post or prepaid express to 


U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
This space donated by Ourtpoor LIFE 
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The most effective help which a civilian can 


give to Uncle Sam is to buy Defense Savings 


Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 


SLEERING BAGS hehe 














Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and 
save 40%! Highest quality FEATHER FILLED bag. Warm, wa- 
ter repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big men. Air mat- 
tress pocket. 52° shelter half. Rolls compactly. A $45.00 value 
Our price only $28.99. Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLED bags 
priced from $11.89. Shipped C.O.D. Write TODAY for FREE 
CATALOG, ALL BAGS MONEY-BACK GUARANTEED. 


ASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


Dept. OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portiand, Oregon 








Medicine for Muskies 


(Continued from page 35) 


” 


I stood up for a look. “Bass, maybe. 

“No—'lunge.” 

Another hour slid by. 

“Gettin’ late,” he said significantly. 

During hot weather, I’ve found that 
the evening fishing is often the best of 
the day. Now that the fish were begin- 
ning to feed, I had no intention of stop- 
ping, and I determined to head off the 
guide's idea. After all, it was a matter of 
no little pride to Don that in daylight or 
dark he could locate camp unerringly. 
“We'll fish awhile longer,” I decided, 
unless you can’t find camp in the 
dark.” 

That settled it. We kept fishing. 

Reddish-brown muskie weed com- 
prised the next bed. It looked good. And 
it was. Arch took a fair bass, so did I. 
A dozen casts later I hooked my second 
muskie. Only slightly larger than my 
first, he went berserk when he felt the 
steel. Instead of a preliminary jump, he 
charged toward the boat, then pin- 
wheeled out of the water so close he 
barely missed landing in my lap. As it 
was, his broad tail smacked against the 
gunwale with a resounding thump. That 
fish was a jumping fool. I’ve taken 
much bigger ‘lunges, but none ever 
showed me half the unorthodox tactics 
of this stubborn battler. I had a whole- 
some respect for him when Don tapped 
him for keeps and lifted him aboard. 

“We can quit any time now,” I said, 
winking at Don. 

“We will not,” growled Arch. 
getting good. My turn now!” 

True enough, a few casts later, as his 
plug hit the water, a big ‘lunge struck 
but missed. Dejectedly, Arch reeled in. 
As he was about to lift the bait from the 
water, a muskie exploded out of nowhere 


“ 


“It’s just 





and smashed the plug savagely. Arch’s 
recoil nearly swamped the boat. 

The whirling reel handle beat a bloody 
tattoo on his knuckles. Arch ignored 
that triviality. His hands untangled, he 
thumbed the reel expertly. The fish 
leaped high, fell back, leaped again 
not in a graceful arc, but with a vicious 
gyrating, whiplash action, intended t 
rip the tackle to shreds. 

“Can't turn him,” panted Arch, strain 
ing his tackle. “Follow him, Don.” 

Don did. Fortunately the line was 
new. It cut a swath through the weeds 
but it held. Twice again the ‘lungs 
broke water. Then he dived deep int: 
the weeds and sulked. Arch couldn't 
budge him. 

“Open my tackle box,” 

Puzzled, I obeyed. 

“Now, heave out them poplar chips.’ 

“Poplar chips?” Don turned livid. 

It was no time for arguments. “O.K..,” 
I cut in, and obeyed instructions. 

“Now, Don,” Arch pleaded, “how can 
I move him?” 

Twice the Chippewa tapped the rod 
butt sharply with his paddle. Results 
were immediate. Out of the water burst 
a tangled mass of weeds and muskie 
As the fish shook, the weeds flew like 
shrapnel from an exploding shell. His 
next leap and two short runs drained his 
energy. A solid blow from the guide's 
war club ended the fight. With the fish 
safely stowed, Don turned to Arch: 

‘Good t’ing you t’row out de poplar 
Why you bring it?” 

“I wanted to spoil the luck.” 

“What?” 

“Sure,” Arch grinned. “Up to now ou! 
luck was so rotten I figured it needed 
spoiling. And, brother, I did a job!” 


he ordered. 





Anglors Kinks 


OuTDOOR FE PAYS CASH 


Better Dough Balls 


HERE are many recipes for dough- 
ball baits. No matter what kind you're 
making, when you come to form it into 
small balls, mold each one around a 
large piece of straw. When the dough is 


| hard, the straws may be removed, leav- 
|ing holes into which it’s easy to slip 


your hook without making the ball 
crumble.—Harold McKnett, Calif. 


Take a Safety Pin Along 


cut ON'’T go fishing 
aS Se OFF without a safe- 
mG NS ty pin hooked into 
BENT your jacket or 
DOWN > shirt somewhere, 


) just in case! 
ws eee Here’s what you 


can do with it: 

Poke varnish or 
leader knots out of the eyes of flies. 

Repair embarrassing tears in trousers 

or waders when you take a bad spill. 
Replace broken tip or line guides. To 
do this, cut off the closed or ring end of 
the pin with pliers, leaving % in. or so 
of shank on each side. For a tip guide, 
set the shanks astraddle the end of the 
rod, bind them in place tightly with 
string or a piece of line, then bend the 
ring down to the same angle as the or- 


FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 


iginal guide. For a line guide, bend the 
shanks in opposite directions so that 
they lie flat along the rod above and 
below the ring, and bind them in place 
as before, twisting the ring to resemble 
a regular snake guide. 

You'll think of other uses yourself as 
emergencies pop up.—Roy L. Davidson 
Oreg 


Wader’s Plug Carrier 


PAE. 


ERE'’S a light, 

handy carrier 
for your six or 
eight favorite 
plugs if you’re one 
of those who wade 
streams after 
bass. It can be 
sewed together 
from heavy duck }OLD HOOK 
or leather, about | Santos 
6 in. deep and 10 — 
in. wide—or wider if you like, the lid 
being closed with snap fasteners. Loop 
from which the plugs hang inside cal! 
be made in a number of ways. Thé 
method shown in the small drawing 
with a continuous copper wire run i! 
and out across the back and both ends 
not only holds the hooks firmly but 
stiffens the bag itself—Joe Stuehler 
New Jersey. 
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I'll Take Potluck 


(Continued from page 17) 


break this uncertain fishing game could 
offer, I seized the opportunity to cash 
in while the cash was there. 

The same flood water that washed out 
cotton and swept away houses gave me 
what amounted to virgin fishing. The 
water settled and the back roads dried 
enough to allow travel. I started north 
along the river just a few miles from a 
city of 300,000 people—and at least every 
second one of them professes to be a 
fisherman—but I found no competition. 
Long ago the wise anglers had aban- 
doned this territory to the alligator 
gars and turtles. 

I took my casting rod and a few plugs, 
my fly road and a can of worms fastened 
to my belt, and struck out through the 
willows along a depression that just re- 
cently had been a bog. Now it was filled 
to the top and, I hoped, stocked by 
nature. The river had run deep over it. 
My first cast brought my first bass—not 
a very large one, but fat and lively. He 
hit a red-and-white plunker that I'd 
planted alongside a log, but on the far 
side. First I thought I'd try to retrieve 
in the hopes of saving my bait, but just 
as I started to reel in, this bass came 
out with a wallop. All I could do was 
wind him up to the log and hold him 
there. Meanwhile, he was threshing 
around like a cat in a well. Pretty soon 
he quit and I flicked him over the log. 
3efore the day was over I had a nice 
mess of fish, the biggest two pounds. 

Don’t sneer at my two-pound potluck 
Many a time I’ve come in with a 
mixed creel including just such a fish, 
maybe a couple of them, and a big 
crappie; or perhaps my day’s fishing 
with a fly rod would produce four fat 
bluegills, all hard-earned fish that I ap- 
preciated to the fullest. I tell you: my 
fishing is in water where any keeper is 
an event. 

Maybe I am selfish, but I did not tell 
anyone about that slough. I went right 
on fishing it, squeezing it to the last 
drop, every day or so for three weeks. 
Then one day when I came there, I 
found at the shallow end the irrefutable 
evidence of the creek-bank fisherman's 
nemesis—the seiner. There were piles of 
undersize bass, small channel cats, and 
bream, rotting and stinking in the hot 
sun. Some nocturnal, law-breaking, fish- 
hogging son of a slum had made a dam- 
aging drag through that hole, and ruined 
my bass fishing 


bass. 


ES, no matter where you take it 

fresh water or salt—potlucking holds 
its surprises. Some of the happiest pot- 
luckers I know live on the Gulf Coast; 
when they start out with a bucket of 
bait and that sturdy old cane pole, 
they’re likely to come home with any- 
thing—a fine fifteen-pound snook taken 
off a jetty where you don’t have to have 
a ticket to fish, or maybe just a runty 
little piggy-fish. Potlucking for bass one 
time in an east Texas lake I saw a fel- 
low catch a six-pound grindle—one of 
the few remaining prehistoric fish—on 
irtificial bait with a casting rod. This 
treamline, almost eel-like killer put up 

terrific fight, and by chance I came 
ipon a new and worthy game fish. 
That’s one thing that makes potluck- 
ing so interesting. It is a challenge and 
n adventure that rivals taking a float 
ijown an Arkansas bass stream. But 
more than anything else, it’s fishing. 
And since I seem to have been born a 
fisherman, I’ve got to keep on fishing. 
I'll take potluck any day. 
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NO DRILLING OF RIFLE 


OR CUTTING OF WOOD. > : 


It’s easy to attach the Stith Install-It-Yourself Mo 
only a screw driver This sturdy, economi 

sed in the following combinati 

d Lyman Alaskan on 

nd Savage M-99 





lount may be pur 
For Weaver 330- 440 « 
Win. M-70, Rem. 513-S 





With Weaver 330 Scope — 
For Weaver 29-S on Win 
With Scope —— a 
For Weaver 29-S on Savage M- 23, Mount Only 

With Scope 


M-75-S, Mount Only 
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For T. K. Lee Floating Dot in Weaver . Sco: pe ae 








SAVE MONEY 


ON HOME REPAIRS! 
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| New Book Saves 
TINKERING || You Up to 50% 
Uh TOOLS TINKERING WITH 


NEW, REVISED EDITION T¢ IOLS shows how to 





a do hundreds of odd jobs 
“8 around the house ODS 
that would cost real 
i monev if vou called 
HENRY H. SAYLOR i seh 
the plumber painter or 





Shows how 
floors and 


repair faucets, renew sash cords, lay 


elec trician 











to” refinish 
furniture, 
sidewalks, shingle roofs—and a_ wealth of 
other improvements and repairs that you cat 
do vourself 260 pages cloth-bound, an un 
beatable value at only $1.00! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 
TINK 


postman 


Just write today for your copy ol 
ERING WITH TOOLS and _ pay 
#1.00 plus a few cents postage, on delivery 
Money 


Or, if you remit now, we pay postage 


Address 


back guarantee. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 82 
353 Fourth Avenue « New York, N. Y. 


| AMAZING NEW LIVE WORMS 


Not Earthworms. Raised for so 





pure se of lurir fist at dt ey ’ 
,000 repeat orders in '41. Save 
tires—more fish in less trips 
real live bait that t es f ’ 
when others fail. Fish with LI-Ct I 


live specially-bred worms that get 
the limit first. Send today: 50Oc for 
75. $1.00 for 200, postpaid. At your 
dealer or direct. Send for folder. 


LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 
Dept. 08, 2024 Hyperion Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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abrasion. 
alkaline water action. 


waterproof 


Finest linen. Hard cable laid 
tra quality at a moderate price 


ALL SUNSET LINES are Made in U.S.A.—Send for Catalog 9B 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 
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Used in fresh or salt 


Mount Only $12.00 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


of Mounts and Weaver Scopes 


Milam bldg., San Antonio, Texas 





Pick out 
the toughest 
spot you can 
find ... where 
the water is full 
of snags, weeds 
and reeds. Then 
toss in the new... 


, SS, a ee j ‘é 

——>Heddon ‘NO-SNAG 
—RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK’’ 
Watch it come through without catching anything 
but the fi h. And when they strike, you know that 


scrappy little bait at the end of your line will hook 
em sure and hold ‘em. Be sure to 


<=» « take along this newest addition to 
the Heddon “*River-Runt” family. 
**Shore-Minnow"’ Aj) pop 
or “*Rib’’ Design Minnow 
“ Fr i ge DIGIT” for Light Rods 
an little Bait with amazing Big- 
; is h Appeal. 
L, uu, JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. 0-81 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











ilar colors, including ‘*Shore- 











SUNSET’S Du Pont NYLON 


More elastic than silk but equal in wearing qualities. 
Will not waterlog. After braiding, the line is put 
ad to protect 


“PRIMO” CUTTYHUNK 


This famous line has been imitated but never equalled. 


E. 


POWERFUL VISION — LONG RANGE 


TELESCOPE $2.19 





j pre iit telescope Scientifically ground 
MM le Har © Case Persons that to the naked eye 
‘ higt Rasy to focu GUARANTEED 
fied return for full refund 
t 1 





' e on de ‘ Vogu e » Co., 7759 S$. Hal- 
sted, Dept. PA-109, Chicago. 


against 
water. Impervious to 


xtra strength and ex 















‘tor 


Offshore Angling Goes On 


LL it takes, boys, is a little nerve 
When war was declared, I swore 
off ocean fishing. Then I learned 
that there might be ocean fishing 

after all, but only under a permit from 
the Coast Guard—you had to give refer- 
ences, your social-security number, and 
your fingerprints. You weren't allowed 
to take a camera on board. The re- 
quirements were changed from day to 
day, but at this writing a permit is no 
longer required—the active fishing-boat 
captains have been O.K.’d by the Coast 
Guard, and are responsible for every- 
thing 3ut still no cameras, no firearms 

nothing except tackle, lunch, and extra 
pants to save your Sunday best 

If you lay off ocean fishing 
for the duration, you are miss- 
ing a lot—not only because this 
is a swell season (it is one of 
the best we've run into so far) 
but because the crowds are less, 
you have a better run for your 
money, and the boat captains, 
who appreciate your patronage, 
lay themselves out to do the 
right thing 

Most of the big boats, the 100- 
footers, have been requisitioned 
by the Navy or the Coast 
Guard; with few exceptions, the 
remaining boats are in the 50 
or 60-ft. class, good stanch 
vessels, but likely to roll in a 
heavy sea. So if you are in- 
clined to seasickness, this is a 
warning in advance 

The first time you go 20 to 30 
mi. offshore, possibly opposite 
Long Branch, N. J., you feel 
very brave indeed. The cap- 
tain makes you feel better by 
pointing out various spots 
where submarines have snared 
freighters. You go right past 
Ambrose Lightship, and realize you are 
now in the open sea, and legitimate 
prey for anything that lurks there. The 
land fades out of sight, and you sudden- 
ly feel very much alone. Then you hear 
the drone of a plane and see that a big 
bomber is flying over the arva, patrolling 
ceaselessly. During the course of a day's 
fishing you'll see these bombers pretty 
regularly. Also, a mosquito boat will 
shoot by, or a Coast Guard vessel will 
come up. Deserted though the _ spot 
looks, you realize that you aren't alone 
Besides, practically every. boat is now 
equipped with a radio telephone (al- 
though boats aren't allowed to talk to 
each other) and the captain brags that 
if a sub so much as sticks its nose out 
of the water, all he has to do is lift the 
phone and a bomber will be out there in 
one-half minute, flat. So the subs lay 
low in the daytime, and of course no 
night fishing is allowed. (Surf fishermen 
please note.) 
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What makes you feel uncomfortable is 
that you do your fishing in the vicinity 
of big freighters that run to around 
10,000 tons or more, logical prey for the 
U-boats. But you figure if the guys on 
those boats are taking a chance, you can 
take one too. 

In the midst of your fishing you'll 
suddenly hear a far-off detonation, a 
sort of vibration in the air, and the 
captain will tell you that it is merely 
the big guns practicing on the coast. 
Off toward Sandy Hook, if you are that 
close, you'll see geysers of water—shell 
splashes—and you'll send up a little 
prayer that the gunner isn’t cockeyed 





When the party boats put out from Long Island, N. Y., they carry 
as enthusiastic a bunch of fishermen as you could find anywhere 


Out in 150 ft. of water, in a fairly small 
boat, with guns firing from the shore, 
you do get icicles on your spine once in 
a while. 

Ocean fishing all up and down the 
cuvast, according to what I hear from 
friends, continues pretty well. They are 
still fishing in Florida, and taking fish 
off New Jersey and Carolina and Cape 
Cod and in the Gulf of Mexico. For 
obvious reasons there are going to be 
more surf fishermen, who can stay on 
dry land, but the Coast Guard has been 
exceedingly cooperative. 

Gas rationing hasn’t stopped any salt- 
water fishermen, to my knowledge. The 
boys either gang up in one car, or, 
around New York, even use the subway 

which is all right going there, but no 
fun coming home with a big sack of 
fish! 

Gas for charter or party fishing boats 
is not rationed, but gas for private fish- 
ing boats is. If you own a boat, you 


know this already. If you really want t« 
fish as they did in the old days—whic} 
you may have to do—you'll find yourself 
taking the train out to Long Island som: 
evening, sleeping at a cottage, and the: 
going out with the first tide in the mor? 
ing. Long Island is served by hundred 
of trains daily, and there are taxicab 
and buses, which actually are mucl 
cheaper than using your own car 

Off New York there is a prohibited 
area—west of the Coast Guard Statio1 
in East Rockaway or Debs Inlet. All 
fishing beyond that point is prohibited 

The 1942 season, ironically, when we 
can expect less fishermen offshore, will 
bring more fish, especially 
around New York. Because of 
the war there was less com- 
mercial fishing off the Virginia 
Capes and in the Gulf Stream 
and hundreds of thousands of 
fish that might have been taken 
are still around. 

Wherever you go offshore 
you'll find pretty much the 
same conditions; the air will 
be patrolled by bombers, by 
Coast Guard boats, and by 
mosquito boats. You may be 
required to have a permit at 
any time (better get one now 
to be sure), you won't have as 
much freedom of action as be 
fore—but you'll still be able to 
go out and take fish offshore 
After all, what more can you 
want? 

Mackerel are running now 
but I’m going to anticipate the 
fall-winter season and talk 
about that much-neglected 
sport fish—the cod. When, back 
in the 1600's, the English came 
up around Cape Cod, the fis! 
were said to be so thick in the 
water that the ship couldn’t make pro 
gress. That condition no longer exists 
but the cod is still our most important 
food fish, and of vast commercial valu 

The cod, Gadus callarias, is a cousil 
of the gamy pollack. Like the pollack, it 
sports what is called the barbel at the 
point of its lower jaw—reminding you of 
a goatee. The lower jaw is shorter tha! 
the upper, and the fish is equipped wit! 
three separate soft, ray-backed fins, and 
a powerful tail. 

The record catch has run to mor 
than 6 ft. in length and more than 20/ 
lb., which is better than a lot of tun 
I've seen. The cod will eat practical] 
anything, and he is always hungry 
and where you find one cod you wil 
always find others, because cod travel i! 
large schools, like mackerel, and range 
far and wide, from as far north as New 
foundland in summer to as far south as 
North Carolina in the winter. They are 

(Continued on next page 
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Above 
4. C. Atherton, Rockford, 
Ill.; with bass caught on 
Jitterbug. 








Right 

V. B. Gray, Outdoor Editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
reports these two Akron fish- 
ermen, George Novotah and 
jim Lupori, caught the 9 bass 
shown in this picture with 
Jitterbugs at Pine Lake, near 
Youngstown in one hour’s 
fishing from 4 to 5 a. m. 





On the JITTERBUG!” 


Dear Fred: “Thought you would be interested in this 



















string of black bass caught on opening day in June at Trade Lakes, 
northern Wisconsin. There are 14 bass and 2 northern pike in the 
string. My wife and I caught them in 114 ae on the Jitterbug. Most 
of the bass weighed from 3 to 5 Ibs.”’ Atherton, Rockford, IIL. 


a= <> ' Frog 


Jitterbug 





IN 7 VK 
JITTERBUGS—S$1.10 ea. ‘ ~. } 'S Choice of 6 colors 


Kills Bass Day or Night , 
This noisy, wiggling, surface dancer kills bass day or night. 
Don’t have to jerk your arm off to make it work. Hooks are 
placed right where Mr. Bass couples on. For latest information 
on Jitterbugs and Hawaiian Wigglers, write for free catalog. 


FRED ARBOGAST 428 North St., Akron, Ohio 


eader, that projects on a loop at 
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Cont 


nued 
olid and massive, able to endure the 
pressure at a depth of 100 or 150 ft., 
ind you will generally find them about 
6 ft. above the bottom. 

In the vicinity of New York, the cod 
start running late in the fall, reach their 
peak during winter, and slack off in the 
pring. Though essentially a cold-water 
species I’ve caught them as late as the 
beginning of May, when you can pull 
out some very nice fish averaging from 
8 to 10 lb. The angler next to me, the 
last week in April, pulled in a 24-pounder. 

Cod fishermen go out week after week, 
rain or shine—preferably in rain and 
now—because a cod is a fish that likes 
nasty weather. Grudgingly they will 
take a blackfish, because blackfish and 
cod go at the same bait and hang out 
iround the same places, usually over 
wrecks. Mention flounders and fluke to 
these men and they'll turn up their 
noses; the hard-fighting, spectacular 
mackerel, my own favorite fish, gets 
only a grunt from them, 


HEN you go fishing for cod, the first 
thing you'll notice will be the size of 

the rod. I should judge that three 
larters of the boys use heavy surf rods, 

7 or 8 ft. in length, and when a cod hits 
em they curve like a 5-oz. fly rod at- 
iched to a 3-lb. bass. On my first trip, 
took the precaution of bringing my 
1§-oz. boat rod, with 9-thread line, which 
supposed to be strong enough for 
ractically any 100-lb. fish on the East- 
seaboard. But I found out soon 
ough that I was a little optimistic. 
The codfish boys told me to be on the 
itch for a double strike—bang! bang! 
You don’t get any drag or pull when a 
d is on; when he hits you'll knovy it, 
ist as when a mackerel hit Well, I 
t my strike all right—-and everyone 
the boat knew it at the same time! 
imultaneously with the bang-bang at 
he end of the line, there was a report 
ke a pistol hot, and my rod broke 
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being split bamboo 


was enough for 


experienced co 


elf is 1 long, and the distance be- 
tween the hank and the barb is 1 in. 
A black hook is better than a nickeled 


ust at the ferrule one, inasmuch as the point of the hook 
line slacked off, the inust how through the bait. You can 
use a swivel if you want to, although in 
ght it was very fu most case i knot will do. The best bait 
16 times I had to listen is clam; either cut or whole. When you 
the bamboo rod now use cut clam, put on a big, generous gob, 
ibout 5 in. of it, with streamers hanging 
along as an auxiliary down. The cod has a big mouth and a 
rod, with the rod big stomach, and he disdains small of- 
none of that two-piecs ferings. Lesser fish will nibble your bait 
taken plenty of mack off. Don’t use the heart of the clam; it 
I took a chance and falls off by itself; use the long and 

a sinker and a cod tringy portio: 


hundred feet of line. 
to wait. I got that se fishermen bait a clam whole— 


again, and the rod that i stick the hook inside a shell 
” This one held. and then simply break off the shell from 
” has to be gaffed, and iround the hook 
always ready for that When you fish for cod, you don’t jig; 
rod, I doubt very much to a salt-water fisherman, who goes for 
been able to swing flounde! ind mackerel and such, jig- 
‘the side. ging is almost second nature. You have 
with that light rod to learn to keep the tip still; the cod will 
I borrowed a heavy come along and smack your bait—it may 
‘aptain, and took a be a matter of luck, but it is also a mat- 
was the beginning ter of how you are baited up, and how 
myself a new rod the hook is set. Then, when that double 
ull right. trike come you yank with everything 
cod need not be elab ou have you yank just once; he'll 
sturdy. A boat rod either be on or off. Then you start that 
the minimum equip ong pull to the surface. 
3-6 equipment may also The cod isn't much of a surface fight- 
cod is gaffed You er: he doe is fighting down below, the 
large reel with a mini nstant i him; but he struggles all 
9-thread line, since the way u}] ind half the cod amen are 
it depths up to 150 ost after the fishermen think they have 
might do, but most them hooked 
hermen use a line of An extraordinary cod runs from 30 to 
which is 12-thread. | 10 Ik juite a hunk of fish; a very good 
‘tory results with a 9 cod, about 20 lb.; an average cod 10 or 
averaging 45 |b. i 12, a small one around 8 lb. Even if you 
et one fish you have plenty to eat; and 
line for the cod i it is not unusual for the boys to come 
simple. You use an 8 o1 home with half a dozen fish at a time. 
preferably 10 oz.; right n day ike these, with food prices going 
you have a couple of up, and with everybody tending victory 
in case: 6 ft. above egetable gardens, it is not such a bad 
large cod hook idea to g it for a fish that can supply 
hnessy) with a foot the wh fami A. L. Fierst. 
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JACK O'CONNOR £ditor 


New Rifles From Old Ones 





Fitting an action into a low-priced stock, which comes already rough-shaped and inletted 


HE rifle was an old Model 1898 
Mauser which had been carried into 
battle by some German of the first 
World War, who, if he is now alive, 
is a middle-aged man. It was taken away 
from him by some American doughboy 
who brought it to the United States 
Eventually it found its way into a pawn 
shop, where I paid five bucks for it 
Superficially, it might have seemed 
that I got stung. The barrel was shot 
The stock had been remodeled into a 
“sporter” by someone who—if looks in- 
dicate anything—-had used a hatchet for 
the job. Even the action was rusty 
I took the stock off and put it on the 
kindling pile, then left the action with 
my old friend, Bill Sukalle, the gun 
smith and barrel maker. In the course 
of time, I dropped around to Bill’s shop 
again and found that the old action had 
sprouted a brand-new .270 barrel dec- 
orated with a low ramp front sight, 
which was for appearances only, since 
there was to be no iron rear sight on the 
rifle. In addition, the bolt handle had 
been altered, a ‘scope base mounted, and 
the polished-and-blued action looked as 
if it had just come from the factory. 
Next I sent the barrel and action to 
Alvin Linden, along with instructions for 
him to make a stock to my specifications. 
Another interval passed, and then the 
expressman brought it to the door one 
day—the raciest, handsomest-looking .270 
Mauser you ever laid your eyes on. I 
slipped on the 244X Noske ‘scope I had 
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been saving for it, then went out 


and 


targeted it in. That was that. I had a 


fine, satisfactory rifle that fitted 


to a 


“T” and shot like nobody’s business. And 
the begining was just a beaten-up five- 


buck Mauser action 

Plenty of moola went into that 
because I am a rifle nut and volup- 
tuous-looking muskets are my dish 
Not every man wants an expensive 
Circassian walnut stock made slow- 
ly and carefully by hand and by a 
craftsman like Linden. There are 
still other ways to skin the cat in 
these. days when new rifles fresh 
from the big arms factories are 
hard to come by. 

Let’s take the old Krag I had 
around for some years. It, too, was 
a handsome and efficient rifle, but it 
cost not much more than the pro- 
verbial song. When I bought it for 
$8 it was in good condition, but with 
its 30-in. barrel, its military stock 
and sights, and its general unwieldi- 
ness, it wasn’t much good for any- 
thing but the manual of arms. I 
laid out $5 for a rough-shaped and 
inletted stock, $3 for a Pacific peep 
sight, about $3.50 for a Pacific ramp 
front sight, $1 for a bottle of pre- 
pared gun blue, and about $1 for 
swivels. 

I then cut that long 30-in. barrel 
down to 22 in. and crowned the muz- 
zle. I fitted and shaped the rough- 
turned stock, then finished it with 


270, 


In the famous gunmakers’ shops, experts slowly and 
carefully fit stock and barrel into a perfect unit 


s 


linseed oil. For a total investment o 
$22.50 I had a fine, handsome, accurate 
and powerful rifle for the very excelle1 
.30/40 Krag cartridge. I used that Kraj; 
for several years and gave it the rougl 
est kind of going over. When the old rifl 
acquired an admirer who was willing t 
pay $40 for it, I let him lead it away 

So, you see, even in wartime wha 
amounts to a new rifle is not impossibl 
to acquire. 

There are tens of thousands of ol 
military rifles in the country that can bi 
made into handsome and efficient sport 
ing rifles at a minimum of cost, if a ma 
wants to keep the cost down. One of the 
best is the old Krag, which was the U.S 
Army rifle until the adoption of the 
Model 1903, or “New Springfield.” The 
Krag does not have a Mauser-type ac 
tion. Instead of having two locking lugs 
on the head of the bolt, it has but one 
and instead of loading with a clip, it ha 
a box magazine on the right side. The 
Krag action is not so strong as the ac 
tions of the Mauser type—like the 
Springfield, Enfield, Model 30 Remins 
ton, and Model 70 Winchester—but it 
plenty strong enough for the .30/40 am 
munition, which develops pressures 
only 42,000 lb. against the 50,000 lt 
which is standard for cartridges of th: 
30/06 class. 

The .30/40 cartridge is a good one, on 
of the most efficient and popular ever t 
be developed in this country. Actually 
it is not far behind the great .30/06. | 
uses .30/06 bullets at slightly lower v« 
locity and has a rimmed instead of 
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rimless case, with slightly less powder 
capacity. Let’s look over the ballistics. 
The .30/40 drives a 150-gr. bullet at 2,660 
ft. a second instead of 2,960 for the 
30/06; the 180-gr. at 2,480 instead of 
2,690 as in the .30/06; and the 220-gr. at 
2,190 instead of 2,410. Accuracy is good, 
particularly with the 180 and 220-gr. bul- 
lets. The Krag action is smooth and 
trigger pulls are usually a bit creepy but 
good. Without any alteration of the bolt 
it all, it is possible to mount a ‘'scope 
quite low on the Krag by offsetting it a 
bit to the left. W. R. Weaver makes a 
special T-mount for the Krag, and all 
the sight companies turn out excellent 
receiver sights for it. 

At one time, the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship sold tens of thousands of 
good Krags to sportsmen for the modest 
sum of $1.50, rifles which cost Uncle Sam 
ibout $35 to make in the Springfield 
irsenal. Today a good used Krag is 
more expensive but still within reason. 

Another good old military rifle is the 
German Model 1898 Mauser, which was 
imported into this country in countless 
thousands after the last war and which 
has been used as the basis for many fine 
sporting rifles. The action is the best 
thing about the old ’98. sarrels are 
usually oversize, rough, and pitted; and 
they are for the 7.9 or 8 mm. Mauser 
cartridge, which has never been very 
highly developed in the United States. 
However the 8 mm. cartridge is made by 
all the major ammunition companies, 
ind it will do in a pinch, particularly for 
woods hunting, where gilt-edged ac- 
curacy is not at a premium 


ETTER yet, the ’98 action can be re- 
barreled to any modern caliber using 
cartridges no longer than the .30/06 and 
with the same size head. That includes 
the .257, .250/3,000, .22 Varminter, .220 
Swift, 7 mm., .270, .35 Whelen, and so on. 
The ’98 action ought to be opened up a 
bit to handle long factory loadings like 
the 130-gr. Winchester pointed-expand- 
ing bullet in the .270, and for short 
cartridges like the .250/3,000 and the .22 
Varminter it should be blocked up for 
best results. The man who lays his hands 
an old ’98 “Gewer” action has the 
ikings of a real rifle. 

As it ene the bolt handle of an un- 
ltered ’98 sticks straight out and has to 
be heated and bent down. For low tele- 
scope mounting, it has to be cut off and 
welded back on at a lower angle, an 
operation which costs about $5. 

The supply of tailor-made barrels is 
not inexhaustible, of course; but men 
like Sukalle still have a supply of bar- 
rel blanks tucked away. A new barrel 
costs from $27.50 to $35, finished, pol- 
ished, blued, and fitted to the action. A 
Model 54 or 70 Winchester barrel can be 
fitted to a Mauser action by having it 
cut off at the breech, rethreaded, and 
vestaaniia red, which brings the cost to 
about $20—in case you can get hold of 
one of those barrels. 

And let us not forget the famous old 
‘.62 “Russian,” which is also available 
in enormous quantities, because it was 

ide in great numbers for the Imperial 
‘ussian Government during the last war 
but not delivered. Civilians bought the 

tire supply with the result that thous- 

ds are for sale. The Russian is a 

imsy-looking club, but if no genius has 
ried to alter it to .30/06 it is safe enough 

d will do in a pinch. Actually the Rus- 

in cartridge is not much behind the 
10/06 in efficiency, as it handles a 150- 

bullet at 2,810 ft. a second as against 

960 for the .30/06. 

The government is buying back un- 

tered Model 1903 Springfields and 

Iodel 1917 Enfields:; but tens of thous- 
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HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote $t., New Haven, Conn. MOSSBERG Rifle, Model 51M, 22 caliber 22.50 





e Trade your gun for 
other guns of for bar- 
gains in other equip- 
ment. We also buy 
modern used guns. 
Highest “c cash or trade” 
prices paid. Write to 
Klein’s for “cash ofr 
trade” offer. You may 


New Guns Released! 


send your guns at ts On May 27th, most new guns were un- 
ac ’ 
cash frozen and released for sale to the general 
or wait for our public. (Used guns were never affected 
or trade” otter. by any freeze order.) 


RUSH YOUR GUN ORDER TO KLEIN’S 


FREE! 
/ WRITE at once for your FREE BAR- 
ree ° GAIN CATALOG—including 2,000 USED 
and NEW GUNS, Fishing Tackle, Golf 


BARGAIN CATALOG: ( lubs, Sportswe ar, Outboards, etc. Send 










3c stamp to help cover cost of mailing. 







CASH OR CREDIT 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 
507 South Halsted Street - CHICAGO 


CHECK YOUR 7,,,. 
GUNS—NOW “Gp; 


WITH HOPPE’S NO. 9 


Don't gamble with primer, powder, or metal 
fouling. Don't discount rust—it 
thrives on delay. Play safe. Be sure 
your guns areclean. Clean’em with 
Hoppe’s No. 9. At your dealers, 
or send 10c for sample. Get full 
story in our “Gun Cleaning 


Guide”. It's FREE. Write for it. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HI-STAN 


High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 


will be on orn to take care of | 
Sportsmen. To-day it's Govern- 
ment needs. Get special folders on 
items now available. We'll serve 
you whenever possible * * * 
LYMAN, 85-M West St., Middlefield, C?. 

New Catalog 10c. Folders Free 














The most effective help which a civilian can 
e to Uncle Sam is to buy War Savings 









Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 


GUNS FOR SALE 


MOSSBERG Rifle, Model 42M, 22 caliber................ $16.80 























WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 70, 250 Savage 7mm 78.45 












— WINCHESTER Rifle, Model 71, 348 caliber 65.15 
= WIN. Rifle, Model 94, 25 35, 30 or 32 cal 41.00 
A t k b Bi h REMINGTON Rifle, Model 550A, 22 Automatic 24.10 
new Ss oc y IS op . NEW LIVE LEATHER GOV'T 1'4” Slingstraps 1.00 
This improved stock is more complet: “AMMUNITION PRICED PER 100 
ly finished, | i. design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to cor 22 Remington Automatic for Model I16A -55 
form to any type ghts. Price $5.00 for nv make 25 20 Winchester S.S. black powder Win 2.00 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 9 m m Luger, metal case or mush, Win. 4.85 
Catalogs request 30-03 Gov't for 95 Win., ete. non-corrosive S. P 6.75 
Savage metal case bullet, Staynless 4.50 
E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI Remington metal case rimless Kleanbore 4.00 
32 40 Winchester Black Powder Lead 4.25 
7m m Mauser, 175 gr. metal case bullet Win. 5.50 
QWtEMCE 8 Short rimfire Nublend powder 1.40 
38 40 Winchester Rep. Western Nublend Lead 3.50 
44 S&W Russian black powder 3.60 
STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 41 Long Colt Western Nublend . 8.20 
Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to WO. 25 FREE CATALOG, stamp Please for Each List of 
exact fit. Give model, barrel length Ammunition—Used Riftles—Used Shotguns 
or send tracing. At dealers or send $275 
for free Sporting Goods Catalog. HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. L-S2 Warren St. ($2 Deposit C.0.D.'s ) NewYork 
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This 2-R Lovell—the ideal vermin rifle—was 
built around an old Sharps-Borchardt action 


ands of them have been remodeled into 
sporters, and there is still an open sea- 
son on those rifles if the barrels have 
been cut off or turned down. 

Let us not forget, either, the good old 
single-shot actions like the Winchester 
High Side Wall, the Stevens 44%, and 
the Sharps-Borchardt, all of which lend 
themselves to modernizing and rebar- 
reling, and which make ace vermin rifles 
in such calibers as the .22 Hi-Power, the 
.22/3,000 2-R Lovell, the .25 Krag, or 
25/35. 


Byrne military firearms, available 
here and there, but which I should 
not consider worth any particular num- 
ber of hoots for remodeling, are the .303 
Ross and the French 8 mm. Lebel. The 
1893 “Spanish” Mauser, if in good con- 
dition, is satisfactory for the .250/3,000 

the 7 x 57 mm. cartridge; but it is not 
so strong as the '98 and it is shorter. The 
Mexican Mausers, some made in Ger- 
many and some in Mexico, and stamped 
“Republica Mexicana” are worthy of re- 
stocking since they are chambered for 
the good 7 mm. cartridge, as are the 
“Spanish” or “Espanol” Mausers. They, 
too, are short actions and cannot handle 
the .30/06 though they do well for the 
257 and .250/3,000 

Rough-turned and inletted blanks for 
almost any of the actions I have men- 
tioned are plentiful and cheap, costing 
an average of $5 and already fitted with 
plastic fore-end tips, steel or plastic 
butt plates, and pistol-grip caps. They 
are made by putting a handmade stock, 
with the cuts for the action made tight 
to allow for individual variations in the 
actions, into a copying lathe along with 
a walnut blank. The machine exactly 
copies the pattern stock, and then the 
rough-turned and inletted blank which 
results must be fitted by hand. All 
factories use such machines to turn out 
their stocks and so do some custom gun- 
smiths. 

A man who is handy with tools and 
patient, and who will buy a book to help 
him in the job, can let his action into 
the stock himself. The impatient man or 
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the lad who has thumbs for fingers had 
better put out some extra money (about 
$5 usually) and have his action and bar- 
rel inletted into the stock by the factory 
from which he buys the blank. Shaping 
is easy and the man with a saw, a plane, 
and a rasp ought to do it himself, as it 
will enable him to get an absolutely cor- 
rect fit—stock length just right, comb 
and heel drop just right, and pistol grip 
at the right angle and distance from the 
trigger. The conventional oil-finish proc- 
ess, illustrated in detail in our picture 
section last month, is easy to follow. All 
in all, shaping up and finishing a stock 
is lots of fun for the man who likes guns, 
and a nice way to while away dull eve- 
nings at home. 

Rough-turned and inletted blanks are 
available from the Stoeger Arms Corp., 
507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; E. C. 
Bishop & Son, Warsaw, Mo.; The Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., 353 Hayes St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and D. W. Thomas, Vine- 
land, N. J. Most are American walnut, 
but some can be had in imported Euro- 
pean walnut, and in such woods as Ore- 
gon myrtle or bird’s-eye maple. 

For the man well supplied with coin 
of the realm, the easiest way of all is to 
send the barrel and action to some such 
first-rate outfit as Griffin & Howe of New 
York; R. F. Fajen’of the E. C. Bishop 
Co.; Al “Old Scratch” Linden of Bryant, 
Wis.; or Tom Shallhammer, of the Neid- 
ner Arms Corp., Dowagiac, Mich. All are 
ace stockers. 

Sights on these rifles built from 
scratch can be of any kind. Good ramp 
front sights are obtainable from Red- 
field and Pacific; good peeps from Red- 
field, Pacific, Lyman, and Marble. 
’Scopes are still being made by the W. R. 
Weaver Co., and all sorts of mounts are 
available. 

The man who tries building a sport- 
ing rifle from an old military arm is 
going to have a lot of fun, and, if he 
goes about it carefully, he’ll have an ex- 
cellent weapon of which he can be proud. 


A TREAT 
FOR THE KIDS 


® Being a man who has reacted rather 
violently at times (in these columns and 
elsewhere) at the Hollywood idea of 
hunting—you know, beauteous Sally 
Stardust knocking off an elephant with 
an iron-sighted .30/30—I’m pleased to 





A craftsman can take a good used action, new 
barrel and stock, and turn out a fine firearm 


report a movie that any hunter could 
take in without retching. It’s called 
“The Making of a Shooter,” and was pro- 
duced by the arms-and-ammunition in- 
dustry itself. 

While any hunter would probably like 
the picture, it really is aimed at the 
youngsters. Featuring such champions 
as Ned Lilly, Dick Shaughnessy, and 
Thurman Randle, it records the ad- 
ventures of a lad named Jimmy, about 
14, at the Grand American Trapshoot- 
ing Tournament, the National Skeet 
Championships, and the National Rifle 
Matches, and also his hunts after upland 
game, ducks, and deer. Actually, the 
film was made to teach the lessons of 
safety in firearm handling, but the moral 
has been sugar-coated so well that all 
kids would love it. 

Which brings up a pious idea: The 
film will be available (either in sound 
or silent versions) throughout the coun 
try for responsible sportsman’s club 
and like organizations. How’s about set 
ting one of your meeting nights aside a 





O'Connor's .270 started out as a rusty relic 
but now it would take a lot of money to buy it 


a sort of “Youngsters’ Night,” and show- 
ing the film? One of your fellow hunters 
is sure to have a 16 mm. projector—pe1r 
haps a sound-equipped job. So your only 
cost would be the expressage on the 
films, and you'd really please the kid 
Interested? Have your secretary drop 
line on the club letterhead to the Sport 
ing Arms and Ammunition Manufactur 
ers’ Institute, 103 Park Ave., New York 
N. Y. And it would be shrewd to give 
them three or four open dates to choos¢ 
from—there’s going to be a demand for 
the film. 


SHORT SHOTS 


®Low raters of the Garand are now 
busily engaged in devouring their word 
as the great semi-automatic rifle i 
proving itself on the battle fronts of the 
world and has been found superior as 
battle rifle to the famous Springfield 
In communiqués Gen. MacArthur spok: 
highly of it. Its semi-automatic actio! 
enables troops to get off more accurat: 
shots more quickly than is possible wit! 
any hand-operated weapon. There us¢ 
to be some bugs in that baby, but the 
are all ironed out now. 
the man with one ‘scope and two 
three rifles who has wanted to use tl 
same ‘scope on all of them, without 
bothering to sight them in each tim 
now can get a mount which maké 
it possible. That’s Andy Sorense! 
“Springboard.” It is an unconventiona 
looking gadget, but has both windag 
and elevation in the base. You can tak 
a ’scope off one rifle, slap it on anothe 
on which it has been previously used 
and find that it is perfectly sighted i! 
Andy claims he uses one ’scope on sev¢ 
different rifles. I'm going to try hi 
mount out, one of these days, and we 
print the pictures. Handgun far 


Looks as 
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who have never tried the King red front 
sight ought to take a gander at it. That 
red composition looms up like a Zulu at 
a Finnish coming-out party, better (for 
these old eyes anyway) than gold or 
ivory, and on targets, tin cans, or game. 

Uncle Sam doesn’t want just any 
high-powered rifle to arm troops with, 
as one inside Washington columnist told 
us recently. Hot shape a company would 
be in armed with 7 mm.’s, .270’s, .375 
Magnums, and whatnot! Uncle only 
wants Model 1917 Enfields and Model 
1903 Springfields either unaltered or with 
only minor alterations—like polished 
bolts, straightened bolt handles, or holes 
for receiver sights. Cut-off or turned- 
down barrels, narrowed receiver tangs, 
ind other major alterations put those 
rifles out of the running and Uncle Sam 
no want! Please, boys, when you 
write in be sure you have your name 
and address on the letter. Strange as it 
may seem, a good many lads write nice 
letters, inclose postage, and then either 
forget to sign their letters or to give 
their addresses. They don’t get answers 
then, and they think OurTpoor Lire is a 
heck of an outfit; but so far we haven’t 
doped out anything to do in such cases. 
Jack O’Connor. 





Shooters’ Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
| azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 








Eddystone Enfield 


Question: I have just bought what I consider” 


2 bargain in a .30/06 sporting rifle with fine 
cheek-piece stock. The man who sold it to me 
says it is a ‘“‘Springfield,”’ but it has the word 
Eddystone” on the receiver. Who is this guy 
Eddystone—a custom stocker?—S. S. D., Mich. 


Answer: Your barrel and action came not 
from a Springfield but from an American En- 
field (U. S. military rifle, Model 1917). The 
1917 originated in England and during the first 
World War the British contracted for some to 
be made in the U. S. Some were manufactured 
at Eddystone, Pa., and when we entered the war 
the Enfield was adapted to .30/06 caliber, and 
many hundreds of thousands of them supplied 
to American troops. Many are now in the 
hands of private owners and have been made 

) sporting rifles.—J. O’C 


Shorter Barrel on Pump 


Question: My 12 gauge pump shotgun has a 
30-in. barrel, on which I am planning to install 
a Poly-Choke for all-round hunting; everything 
from grouse and cottontails to ducks. After 
using a friend’s pump with 26-in. barrel, I de- 
ided it handled much faster than my own; so 
have been flirting with the idea of having my 
wn barrel cut off considerably when the Poly 
s installed. My only worry is that I might 

se considerable pattern and range. What do 
you advise?—V. A. M., Wis 


Answer: I agree heartily that a pump with a 
ort barrel is much faster and easier to handle 
than one with a long barrel. The long receiver 
the pump gives plenty of sighting radius, 
even when the barrel is chopped off consider- 
ably. Loss of velocity between a 30 and a 26-in. 
arrel is so slight that one could never tell the 
fference in the field. Get that long-Tom bar- 
el chopped off by the Poly-Choke people by all 
neans. As for loss of pattern—well, I have a 
pump with a Poly-Choke and a barrel of 25 
overall. It gives me from 70 to 74 per cent 
patterns, set at full choke and using the 1%-oz. 
luck loads with No. 6 shot.—/J. O’C 


.348 a Big Game Killer 


Question: Am planning a trip for sheep, 
grizzly, moose, and goat next fall. My battery 
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“hink back to when you were a boy. 
Remember the lazy afternoons hunt- 
ing in the woods? The trail along the 
brook was a real adventure — you might 
jump a mallard at the very next bend! 
“You learned the whistle of a quail... 
the corkscrew flight of a woodcock... 
and the good smell of the quiet woods. 
“You got the hang of practical prob- 
lems, too. How to build a fire in the rain. 
How to tell time by the sun. And how to 
outsmart a squirrel when he scrambles up 
the far side of a tree, and then, after a 
little wait, lifts an inquisitive eye over the 
main fork. 
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s “DOC” PETERS 


“Spare time for shooting is a scarce 
commodity these days. But after the war 
we'll go hunting all we want—and with 
better ammunition too, I'll bet. 


“Look at my brand—Peters. For more 
than half a century Peters has made great 
progress in the development of power for 
every popular caliber and gauge of gun. 
That ‘know how’ is working full-time 
for our armed forces right now; it will 
certainly assure maximum power, accu- 
racy and all-round dependability for our 
Peters ammunition in the future. 


“So keep up your interest in hunting and 
shooting. And tell the youngsters of the 
thrills this sport holds in store for them. 
It’s a great American heritage.” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 














For a More Abundant Game Supply” 








consists of a .245 \ ester Model 71 and a 
.401 Winchester semi-automatic. What do you 
think of them for the trip? Shall I trade off 


one and get another caliber?—F. A. S., New 


York 
Answer: In your .348 you have the best lever- 
action rifle now made for big game, such as 


moose, elk, and large bear. You have also one 
of the best all-round rifles for woods hunting 
from white-tail decr on up. For all-round use 
in it, the 200-gr. soft-point is tops; for moose, 
elk, and big bear get the 250-gr. Silvertip. 

On the other hand, I d_ no* consider the .348 
a red-hot sheep or goat cartridge because of the 
big, blunt bullet and rather high trajectory. The 
348 is a medium-range rifle, not a long-range 
job. Let us take a look at the figures: The 


200-gr. .348 bullet, at 2,550 ft. a second, rises 4 
in. above the line of sight at 100 yd. when 
sighted for 200 yd., and falls 16 in. at 300 yd. 


and 58 in. at 400. On the other hand, a really 
first-rate sheep cartridge like the .270, when 
sighted for 200 yd., rises only 2 in. at 100 yd., 
falls 7.5 in. at 300 yd., and 26 in. at 400. Quite 
a difference 

Your .401 isn’t in the same league with the 
348. It uses a 200-gr. soft-point bullet at 2,140, 
whereas the .348 uses a similar bullet at 2,550. 
The .401, sighted in for 100 yd., drops 9.5 in. at 
200 yd., and 41 in. at 300. A man might as well 
throw rocks 

If you can get a .270 for the long-range stuff, 
by all means keep your .348 for the big game at 
close range. Try swapping off that .401 on the 
270 deal.—J. O'C 


‘Scope on Springfield? 
Question: I have an old D.C.M. Springfield 


sporter, which I have used for years with iron 
sights, but on which I would like to mount a 
"scope. I am interested in the Weaver 29-S be- 
cause it is inexpensive. Could I mount it for- 


ward of the bolt handle?—L. C., Minn 
Answer: Not unless your neck is 9 in. long. 
The eye relief of the 29-S is only 3 in., and that 


means you have to mount it well back of the 
safety if you want to see anything through it. 
You'd have to get the bolt handle altered ($5) 
and a different safety installed (another $5). 
Including $1 as a minimum to the gunsmith for 
mounting the T mount, your cost would rise to 
more than $25. So it probably would be better 
for you to get the more expensive and much 
better 330 ‘scope. It has much longer eye relief. 
You can mount it low with only a bolt-handle 
alteration, or if you use a short stock or are a 
“stock-crawler,”” you can mount the 330 ahead 
of the bolt handle. However, you'd better try 
it out before you make up your mind.—J. O’C. 


1917 Revolver 


Question: Some months ago I acquired a 1917 
Army Model Smith & Wesson revolver. It is 
45 caliber. So far I haven't been able to find 
any cartridges that fit the darned thing. Do you 
know of any?—M. B. H., Okla 


Answer: That revolver was made by Smith & 
Wesson during the first World War, to handle 
the .45 Colt auto cartridge as used in the serv- 
ice automatic pistol However, if the car- 
tridges are to eject they need to be used with a 
3-shot clip which takes the place of the rim. 
With two clips the revolver can be loaded very 
quickly, and, of course, the regular government 
ammunition can be used. After the war, when 
thousands of those 1917" revolvers, made by 
Colt as well as S. & W., found their way into 
the hands of civilians, the loading companies 
brought out a cartridge known as the .45 Auto 
Rim, which has exactly the same ballistics as 
the .45 A.C.P., and which can be used in the 
1917 revolver without the clip.—J. O'C. 


Methods of Cleantng 


Question: The .30/06 rifle that I recently ac- 
quired will probably have to do me for a long 


time. Consequently I want some dope on clean- 
ing it. I've noticed a gfeen stain on the patches 
I use. Should I worry, about it? I now use 


Hoppe's No. 9.—M. F. H., Utah. 


Answer: If you confine ydlself to the use 
of. commercial ammunition with noncorrosive 
primers, Hoppe’s No. 9 is usually sufficient, and 
you are cleaning your rifle correctly. On the 
other hand, if you use Government ammunition, 
you ought to clean the barrel by putting the 
muzzle in a dish « , SOapy water and pump- 
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ing the latter through the barrel with a patch 


on a rod. You can then dry the barrel out with 
two cr three patches and you will find that the 
heat created by the hot water will do the rest. 
The hotter the water the better. I use it almost 
at the hoiling point. Then oil the barrel, using 
oil with a good body, and set it away. That 
stain comes from a slight trace of copper foul- 
ing in the barrel and does no harm.—J. O’C. 


Converting a Mauser 


Question: I have a German 8 mm. Mauser 
army rifle with a good, tight action, and I 
should like to make it over into a sporter for 
big-game hunting. How would you go about 
it?>—S. W. K., Wis. 


Answer: You could use that rifle as she 
stands, but your barrel is of doubtful quality 
because many of those first World War Mauser 
barrels weren’t any too good in the first place, 
and in the second, they were lapped out to re- 
move rust and pits before they were sent to 
this country; consequently they were greatly 
oversize. Any one of several custom barrel 
makers will fit a new barrel in .30/06. .270, 7 
mm., .257, or .250/3,000 for about $30. Then 
you'll have to have the bolt turned down and 
the action reblued at a cost of about $3. Next, 
get a stock from Stoeger, Bishop, or Hawks 


for $5. You can fit it to the action yourself or 
pay from $3 to $5 to have it fitted. Then y 
can shape it and oil it yourself, and put 
sights. At a moderate outlay you will have a 
first-rate sporting rifle—J. O’C. 


Not a Good Idea 


Question: Have just bought a Model 1 
Ross military rifle; the man I got it from 
been using .30/40 Krag cartridges in it 
coyotes. I am wondering if that is the corr 
ammunition. What is the reputation of e 
1905 Ross action?—C. C. C., Kans. 


Bam 


Answer: Your rifle is chambered for the 3 
British cartridge, the Empire service cartridge 
In shape and ballistics it is similar to the 
.30/40, driving a 215-gr. bullet at about 2,100 
ft. a second. However, the .303 barrel is some- 
what oversize for regular .30 caliber bullets, 
and since the chambers are different, shooting 
.30/40 fodder isn’t such a good idea. 

So far as I know, the bolt of the 1905 Ross 
never blew back, but the rifle was abandoned 
by the Canadian Expeditionary Force in the 
first World War because the straight-pul 
action didn’t have enough camming power t 
extract fired cases under field conditions 


mud and rain.—J. O’C. 





Make This Target Thrower 


tice in snapshooting with the ma- 
chine sketched here. Based on the 
catapult of ancient times, it throws dis- 
carded pint bottles a good 30 ft. in the 
air so that you can pop them with a .22. 

The machine consists of a 1x 4-in. 
hardwood throwing arm about 4 ft. long, 
mounted on a horizontal rod between 
strong board uprights, plus three com- 
mon screen-door springs at one end for 
motive power and a trigger mechanism 
at the other. Since a hole would weaken 
it, the arm is fastened to the iron rod by 
a wide piece of iron bent in the shape of 
a pipe clamp underneath. Wooden spools 
or short lengths of pipe are fitted on the 
rod on either side of the arm to keep it 
centered. 

The stand on which the machine rests 
is made of two 3x3’s about 4 ft. long, 
held together by cross slats. The springs, 
which fasten to an eye bolt on the 
throwing arm, are not permanently at- 
tached at their lower ends, but merely 
passed down between two of the slats 
and pinned there by large bolts slipped 
througn the hooked end of each spring, 
so that they are quickly replaceable. 
The trigger, which is operated by the 
shooter's foot as he stands in position to 
fire, consists of an iron rod with double 
bend (or an old crank handle) held in 


Y tice can get fine, inexpensive prac- 
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place by pipe clamps. To this is bolted 
or welded a short length of stiff strap 
iron, with its tip bent to fit over the end 
of the throwing arm. Thus a slight 
pressure on the projecting end of the 
trigger rod will pull the strap iron clear 
of the arm and let the latter snap up- 
ward violently. To prevent wear and 
tear, and to hold the bottle, the tip of 
the throwing arm is covered by a wooden 
block and an iron plate. A heavy cro 
piece holds the tops of the uprights to- 
gether and acts as a stop for the throw- 
ing arm after it has swung upward 
about 40 degrees. This seems to improve 
the flight of the bottles by imparting a 
final snap to the throw. A rubber pad 
on the throwing arm at the point where 
it hits this stop will reduce noise and 
wear and tear. 

If there’s a dump where bottles are 
discarded in your neighborhood, with a 
safe shooting area near by, build your- 


self a catapult like this and take it 
there along with a few boxes of 22 
shorts. You'll find it does wonders for 


your speed and accuracy in snapshoot- 
ing.—Donald Schuman. 
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HE term “binocular shooting” means 
T nothing more or less than shooting 

with both eyes open. Everybody 
does it now, but in the old days it was 
never done. The instructions I got from 
my father were: “Close your left eye, 
find the sights, put them on the mark, 
and then shoot.” Then he’d add, “And 
if I catch you shutting both eyes when 
you shoot I'll take the gun away from 
you.” Since he was a rifleman and not 
a wingshot, he was not concerned with 
the principal advantage of shooting with 
both eyes open; that it enables the shoot- 
er to see his sights and to judge dis- 
tances accurately at the same time. 

Judging distances is of little impor- 
tance to a rifleman, if his game is within 
100 yd., but in shotgun shooting if you 
close one eye you may not be able to 
estimate the range within 20 ft. at 40 yd. 
Both eyes open and you should be able 
to judge, if you’re a duck-shot, the dis- 
tance of a mallard passing the gun, and 
be right within 5 ft. at 40 yd. Distance 
and speed of flight govern lead, and if 
you don’t know the lead, hitting is an 
accident. 

In the old days all of us who were 
taught to close one eye when aiming— 
and to see the sight or sights distinctly 
when we aimed—can remember that the 
instant we closed the left eye to find the 
bead, the bird appeared to be a great 
deal farther away. I have shut the left 
eye to aim, then decided the bird was 
out of range; after which I’ve opened the 
left eye and found that the game was 
still within reach. 

No doubt it is true that a gunner who 
has lost an eye could eventually learn to 
judge ranges. But when from birth he 
has had both eyes and has used them 
both to estimate distances a million 
times to every one he estimates with 
one eye shut—it appears to follow that 
he can do better with the system that 
nature and habit have developed than 
by changing the appearance of the 
whole outdoors by closing one eye. More- 
over, we can achieve equally fine sight- 
ing, shotgun or rifle, provided one eye 
alone governs the line of aim. And this 
eye, for accuracy, must be the one we 
call the “master eye.” 

This matter of the master eye is com- 
plicated by the fact that many shoot- 
ers can’t rid themselves of the notion 
that the master eye is bound to be the 
eye with the better vision. This is not 
so by any means. The usual method of 
testing eyes to find out which is the mas- 
ter eye, is to point the finger at some 
object, both eyes open, then without 
moving the finger, close each eye alter- 
nately. The eye which is open when the 
finger still points exactly true is the mas- 
ter eye. Looking at the pointing finger 
with the other eye will cause it appar- 
ently to jump to right or left. In shoot- 
ing a shotgun from the right shoulder 
with both eyes open—it is obvious that 
the right eye must be the master eye, if 
we expect any accuracy, since it is the 
one in position to control the aim. Con- 
Sequently if you have proved to your sat- 

faction that your left eye is the master 


eye, you must do one of two things if you 
want accuracy in shooting a shotgun. 
The first alternative is to learn to shoot 


from the left shoulder. In the old days 
of duck shooting—two men in a small 
boat, one in the stern pushing, the other 
in the bow ready to shoot—it is likely 
that the shooting man had been trained 

fire from either shoulder. Today only 
occasional man can shoot equally well 


¢ 
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This shotgun has been restocked by Griffin & 
Howe to enable a shooter to aim with his left 
eye but still shoot from the right shoulder 


from either shoulder. A lad who gunned 
every day for months at a time, in 
the days when there were plenty of 
ducks, was likely to have learned a great 
deal. 

Now for the other alternative—the use 
of a specially stocked gun, like the one 
shown in the picture, so that a man can 
shoot from the right shoulder and aim 
with his left eye. Naturally, only a man 
with a master left eye could determine 
whether such a gun would get him birds, 
but since firms like Griffin & Howe reg- 
ularly make and sell such restocked 
shotguns, they must do the trick. 

In these days, when preference seems 
to be given to very light guns (in 12 
gauge down to 6% or 6% Ib., for in- 
stance) and the owner still has a liking 
for the ammunition that he used to 
shoot in a gun that weighed a pound 
more, his new shotgun may kick off the 
mark. It doesn’t do that when he shoots 
at a stationary mark (though he may 
have to be careful to hold low), but 
when he’s shooting at a bird it may kick 
over the bird, or kick to the right or left. 
The shooter won't know where it kicks; 
all he’ll know is that he was holding 
right and he missed. Not much we can 
do for him. The best suggestion—and 
the only practical one—is that if he must 
shoot the gun he should cut the charge 
down as much as he cut the weight of 
his weapon. 

A 12 bore will shoot a 16 bore load very 
well, plenty good enough to kill quail or 
ducks with 2°; drams of powder (the 
English charge for such a weight of gun) 
and either an ounce of shot or 1 1/16 
oz., whereupon his light piece will re- 
sume its good behavior. 

Not much more need be said, except 
that if you used to shoot the old gun 
with the Carver style of gun pointing 
not seeing gun or sights but pointing it 
—and have changed to using the double 
sights on the light gun, you may be miss- 
ing. In that case, shoot the light gun 
and the small load precisely as you did 
the big gun and the big load, and you 
may not notice much difference except 
in a few yards of range.—E. A. Hull. 








to You - 
WEAVER SCOPES and 
CHOKES 
Lo Uncle Sam i:- 
OTHER WEAVER 
PRECISION PRODUCTS 


The Weaver plant is humming with activity 
—turning out aids to better shooting for our 
armed forces. That comes first and has the 
right of way; but Weaver Scopes and Chokes 
are still going to market, and are ready for 
you at your dealer’s. 


Th WEAVER SCOPE 


@ A truly fine scope sturdily built for the 
exacting needs of hunter or target shooter. 
Gives you quick, accurate sighting and clean, 


adjustments for 


bright field; internal 
windage and elevation. 


Models for all calibers. 









Illustrated: Model 330 
with “B” Mount, $36.30 
including Federal tax. 


Jhe 
WEAVER CHOKE 


@ A shotgun accessory that gives you the 
kind of pattern control you’ve been want- 
ing—all the way from skeet to long range 
ducks. Light in weight; does not change 
the balance of your gun. Six quickly inter- 
changeable choke tubes 






to choose from. 





Complete with any 
two choke tubes 


*Q75 
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If Your Glasses Break 
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LENS FRAGMENT ““22e 
SEWED OVER HOLE 
IN CLOTH 


AN anything be more annoying toa 
( hunter, fisherman, or camper than 

to break his eyeglasses? Many of 
you, no doubt, have experienced this mis- 
hap. All is well and good if you are near 
a town; but if you're far afield, your im- 
paired vision may mean a ruined trip 
unless you can make repairs yourself. 

The first drawing shows how to mend 
a broken metal bridge quickly and stur- 
dily. It’s important to hold the parts 
firmly in the process, so your first step 
is to select a fork from a green sapling, 
cut it to the shape shown, and split both 
legs of the fork so they'll hold the two 
halves of the eyeglass frame as shown. 
Before inserting the parts, however, 
scrape the metal on both parts of the 
bridge absolutely clean. 

Next, whittle out a small block of wood 
with a flat base and surface. Inscribe 
the outline of the bridge on it; then take 
a penknife and carve out a little groove 
in the wood, following the outline, until 
the bridge fits down into it neatly with 
about 1/16 in. clearance on each side and 
underneath. In a spoon, melt a bit of 
lead (from a fishing sinker, bullet, or 
shotgun pellets), hold the fork so that 
the bridge rests in its groove in the 
wooden block, and pour the lead over it. 
When cool, the lead can easily be carved 
away with a knife to a shape that fits 
over your nose comfortably. 

This stunt won't work for tortoise- 
shell bridges, but these, being heavier, 
can generally be mended with a splint of 
wood or metal bound on with light wire 
or fishline, and notches can be cut in 
the bridge to hold the bindings in place. 

A broken temple arm, whether metal 
or tortoise shell, is most easily repaired 
by folding a bit of tin from a food or 
tobacco can around the break and crimp- 
ing it tightly as illustrated in Drawing 2. 

But the hardest blow to the glass- 
wearing sportsman is to break one or 
both lenses. The stunt shown in the 
third drawing is not a perfect solution, 
but it will prdévide enough vision, at 
least, to aim a rifle or cast plugs. 

From the glass fragments remaining 
in the frame or on the ground, pick out 
the largest piece from each lens. Sew 
light cloth around each lensless frame 
as shown, and cut a hole in. the center of 
each cloth just a little smaller than the 
lens fragment. Now lay this fragment 
over the hole, and sew across the cor- 
ners of the fragment until it’s firmly held 
against the cloth. If glue is available, 
spread it on the edges of the glass and 
press tight to the cloth before sewing. 
It gives you a somewhat restricted view 
of the world, but it will do!—John Krill. 
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The Vanishing Quail 


(Continued from page 23) 


covey gave a group of us the slip by 
using entirely different strategy. This 
big band of birds could usually be found 
along a small creek, and, generally 
would fly up on a knoll south of the 
creek. We flushed them, saw them fly 
around the side of the knoll, and started 
after them—sure they were in the bag. 

When the dogs found and pointed two 
singles, we thought the shooting would 
then become fast, but not another quail 
was found. Upon returning to the cars 
we learned that the birds, instead of 
stopping on the knoll as they had hereto- 
fore done, had flown completely around 
the hill and across the creek a couple of 
hundred yards below the point from 
which they had started. A man who had 
been working on a hill across the creek 
from the knoll had seen the whole show. 

I could recount many instances like 
that, but will skip on to another trick 
that these quail use to elude hunters. 
Harry and I, with his setter and my 
pointer, worked up along a small, brush- 
covered creek. A covey of about forty 
birds flushed wild, then flew up over a 
hill and down the other side. 

“They'll drop on that flat in the draw. 
And there’s no brush along the creek 
bed,” said Harry, “so we'll knock them 
over easily.” 

Well, we didn’t knock ‘em over easily, 
for they didn’t settle on the flats, but 
flew on to alight in a grove of tall gum 
trees, where they were safe. With the 
birds thirty to forty feet from the 
ground, the dogs were useless, and even 
if we had tried heaving rocks into the 
trees, only a few birds might have been 
flushed, for they stick like glue, and 
won't fly unless a stone crashes into a 
branch on which they are sitting. 


Valley quail do not always take to 
their wings to escape from hunters, for 
their sturdy little legs, combined with 
head work, can often carry them to 
safety. That was proved when Ralph 
and I were outwitted by a large covey 
in a vineyard near Fresno. 

As is often the case when hunting in 
the grape districts of the San Joaquin 
Valley, we located the covey by driving 
slowly and watching down the rows on 
either side of the car. When this band 
was sighted, we didn’t immediately stop, 
but drove on about 100 yards, to avoid 
scaring them. 

“About 100 in this covey,” said Ralph 
as we left the car. “I've seen them a 
number of times but I’ve never been able 
to bag more than one or two stragglers.” 

About twenty vards apart, we started 
across the vineyard at the point where 
we had seen the quail. The ground was 
hard, so we walked rapidly hoping to 
catch up with the flock quickly. How- 
ever, not a bird was flushed when we 
reached the far side, so we swung off to 
the east and cut back, but without find- 
ing any quail. 

Some time later, watchers were sta- 
tioned to check on the movements of 
this covey, and found that the birds 
would sprint a couple of hundred yards 
down the rows, then cut across and 
circle back behind the hunters. 

If you have hunted only bobwhites, 
grouse, woodcock, and ringnecks, and 
think they are clever, take a whirl at 
California vanishing quail and I am sure 
you'll agree that they are the smartest 
of the game birds, and you'll pat your- 
self on the back every time you are 
lucky enough to outwit them. But get 
‘em or not, you'll keep right on trying!” 


Gobbler That Walks Alone 


(Continued from page 50) 


dant of flesh that overlapped his beak, 
and dripped steadily. 

The old hens were at it again, pranc- 
ing, crow-hopping, trying to strut, and 
succeeding only in turning their feath- 
ers wrong side out. They yelped crazily. 
They pecked at a young gobbler here 
and there, nagging him on to finish the 
fight. 

The wild din was deafening. Feather 
fuzz from the last round hung in the air 
or settled gently down to cling to the 
tops of the dry broomweeds. 

Like the thrust of a swordsman, one 
young gobbler shot his beak forward, 
clamped the neck of the old one. In- 
stantly, the harassed gobbler flung his 
neck across that of his attacker and 
caught the same hold. Necks entwined, 
the two circled like wrestlers on the 
mat. And quick as a wrestler, the old 
gobbler suddenly set himself and flung 
his wing-flopping foe over his back and 
hard against the ground on the other 
side. 

But it was no use. Into that superb 
effort the old battler had put his last 
ounce of reserve. He was done for. He 
could have whipped out any one of the 
young gobblers he had helped to raise to 
maturity, any five or six of them. But 
he couldn’t whip them all. When they 
ganged him this time, he went down. 

Up through the whipping wings and 
stabbing beaks that cut at him from all 
angles, he fought his way. But he was 


done with his lone stand. He lunged into 
the close-packed circle, broke it, and 
headed up the slope of the hill in a long 
sweeping trot. 

The victors strung out after him, yelp- 
ing their glee at having finally van- 
quished their parent, taking plenty of 
care not to catch him. The hens kept up 
their crazy hopping as they followed. 

Sitting and watching that old gobbler 
disappear over the ridge, I wondered if 
ever again he would range with the 
harem of hens he'd acquire each spring 
and help raise the young to fighting age 
Maybe. But, more likely, he would 
learn, like many another old gobbler 
that greater peace and security are to 
be had alone. 

Sitting and watching the turkeys dis- 
appear over the ridge, I suddenly re- 
membered that I was turkey hunting 
and had let good meat escape. 

But, somehow, it didn’t seem to matter 


Alaska Elk Prosper 


IGHT Olympic elk were taken from 

the Olympic Peninsula of Washing 
ton, 14 years ago, transported to Alaska 
and released on Afognak Island. The 
experiment has succeeded and now the 
herd numbers at least 150. Natural bar 
riers have prevented the animals from 
passing to other islands in southeastern 
Alaska. So far, none have been molested 
by brown bears. 
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Woodcock West of the Alders 


? 


(Continued from page 33) 


so warm at the opening of the season 
that most of the dog’s time was spent in 
breaking his way through barriers of 
weeds and getting nowhere in finding 
or holding his birds down. Our shooting 
was equally bad. We missed birds con- 
sistently in the thick cover. 

This is not intended as an account 
of failures and discouragement in wood- 
cock hunting, but in all fairness we had 
to confess that the first season was al- 
most a total loss of time and effort. We 
did manage to get two birds by almost 
superhuman toil and the hardest kind 
of hunting that I think I have ever tried. 
But out of it we learned a lot of things 
about these cagy little brown whistlers, 
and the kind of concealment that they 
favor in the Midwestern river bottom 
Jands. 


OR example, we found that these birds 
em fly much faster than one be- 
lieves when he is back of them in thick 
brush and sees them go whiffing out and 
away over the brush. The shot that 
looked close and easy to make, when a 
companion not shooting studied it from 
the side, most times turned out to be 
really too long for a good pattern to 
make connections. And the guns we 
were using we found both too heavy for 
quick, easy swinging and too close-bored 
for this kind of gunning. We found that 
we were shooting back of all of our 
birds, and that a longer lead had to be 
taken than one believed possible, con- 
sidering the apparent slowness of the 
woodcock’s peculiar flight. Also that a 
brush load or thicket load was more 
practical in bringing the birds to the 
game pocket in condition for food than 
one that was too heavily charged and 
carried too great a quantity of shot. 

All of which sent us into our second 
season with a lot of new ideas and bet- 
ter understanding of the hunting. We 
had definitely made up our minds that 
the type of covert in which to look for 
woodcock, in the autumn gunning sea- 
son, had to be “west” of the alder thick- 
ets. The alders and marshy meadow and 
pasture-lot coverts were popular with 
the woodcock in the spring migration, 
but for native birds that had bred and 
grown fat in the Middle West through- 
out the summer season, and for those 
that came through from the north, the 
sandy dunes with their willow and cot- 
tonwood and their dense thickets of 
horseweed and wild sunflower and water 
grasses were the best locations. Also 
that one could expect to get most of his 
birds up around the sandy little mounds 
where weeds and grass grew under the 
cottonwood scrub, and where the birds 


were in the habit of holding forth just 
after the frost had started to melt from 
the vegetation in the morning. And 
that, when they were flushed, they did 
not settle down in thick willows and 
scrub, but in the open glades; where 


here was brush lining the gravel and 
Sand depressions along old river beds. 

We began trampling down shooting 
aisles through the stiff, high weeds and 
dry willow stalks, laying these trails out 
so that they passed quickly from the 
dusting mounds under the cottonwood 
scr - to the brush-bound open of the 
glades. This made it possible to follow 
and quietly find a flushed bird before it 
had a chance to get up ahead of the dog. 

lhe young setter was learning his les- 
sons also, and was getting good by the 

idle part of the second season. ~ He 
found that if he came in from the heavy 
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brush, cutting across the trails ana 
freezing his bird at the edge of the brush 
around the glades, the bird would not 
flush as wildly as before when we came 
to him over the trails. 
Finally, .to improve on 

miss methods of the past 
settled on a load of three 
smokeless, one ounce of No. 7% 


our hit-and- 
season, we 
drams of 
chilled 


shot, and then took a lead of at least 
eighteen inches on all our swinging 
birds. 

This began to bring results to us. 
When a woodcock flushed a few feet 
ahead or to one side of us, we practiced 
the program of taking our time and 


waiting for the bird to get straightened 
out, and to surmount the first hazard of 
brush, before we started following it. 
Then, as the bird topped the brush, we 
would lead from a foot to two feet and 
swing the gun barrels low. We started 
picking off our birds regularly. 

On the last day of the open season, the 
second year, the dog and I started work- 
ing our favorite thicket in the bottom 
lands just as the frost was starting to 
melt nicely under a warm October sun. 
We followed out every trick we knew. 
The dog did his part nicely, and I went 
with him, my finger on the trigger of the 
right barrel of the modified choke, the 
safety on. No man should take the risk 
of hunting woodcock in heavy, tricky 
cover without the safety catch positive- 
ly on, for a bit of dry brush, a snaky 
vine, or some ropy weeds can upset one 
easily enough and perhaps cause a very 
serious accident. By the time the sun 
had melted the last of the morning’s 
frostiness out of the depths of our 
thicket, on this last day’s shoot, a nice 
pair of the birds reposed in my shoot- 
ing-coat pockets. 

Only one thing remains unfinished on 
our woodcock experiments now, and that 
is a matter that we have yet to iron out 
with the freckled-faced, orange-and- 
white setter dog—the matter of his re- 
trieving the game for us once we have 
managed to bring it down into the 
brown-and-gray-colored leaves. It is al- 
ways risky to hope to find a cleanly 
bagged bird without the help of a dog. 
Woodcock look so much like the autumn 
leaves of the thickets that in many cases 
one can be looking directly at the dead 
bird and still fail to recognize it. So we 
depend on the setter. Now, he will search 
them out at the command of “Dead 
bird!” And he will sometimes pick a 
woodcock up, but in almost every case 
he will abandon it before getting the 
creature to our hands, as though to say: 
“There’s something about this fellow I 
don’t like!” 

When we get him trained to bring us 
these birds, then our hunting west of the 
alders will be really perfect! 


Seeing Sights at Night 


OF pole a hunter would like to take his 
small-bore rifie out at night after 
jack rabbits. But ordinarily the moon- 
light is too dim to make aligning the 
sights easy. This can be overcome by 
painting the top of the barrel from 
sight to sight with thin paraffin. The 
glossy surface reflects light and makes 
aiming easy. A more permanent gloss 
can be had by using thin varnish in- 
stead of paraffin; a new coat may be 
added when the first dims. Neither 
paraffin nor varnish will injure the gun 
barrel.—_James M. Lougheed, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 
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Three Square Meals a Day 


HERE are two ways to determine 
the proper quantity and kind of food 
to pack into camp. One is ask some- 
body who has had experience in 
estimating rations for trips of varying 
duration. While this is the easiest way 
it is not always the best, since the other 
fellow may recommend stuff he likes 
but you don’t. Individuals, as you know, 
have different ideas of what makes a 
good square meal. Your consultant may 
also suggest foods that you'd find diffi- 
cult to cook and serve at camp, and his 
conception of a healthful, satisfying ra- 
tion may not coincide with your own. 

The second and better way is to work 
out your own grub list and discover just 
what the food sacks should hold when 
you begin your vacation. This job is 
easy if you've kept records of supplies 
consumed on previous trips. Many camp- 
ers do this—note the weight of each item 
purchased and packed, and then how 
much is left over when they return. If 
you lack such data, start getting it this 
season. In the meantime here are sug- 
gestions that may help. 

First, figure how much food will be 
necessary for the size of your party and 
the number of days you camp. If you 
plan a hiking or canoe trip you'll want 
plenty of dry, concentrated foods like 
dehydrated vegetables, powdered milk 
and eggs, concentrated coffee, dried 
meats, and cheese, in order to keep the 
weight of your packs low. Since these 
foods contain less moisture, a man can 
get by with as little as 1°, to 2 Ib. of 
them a day. Thus, two men out two 
weeks would require between 50 and 56 
Ib. of such grub. These figures are 
minimum; don't cut them unless you're 
sure of catching plenty of fish or of 
shooting game. 

However, this trip 
may be an easier one. Perhaps you'll 
stay at a permanent site and have a 
truck or wagon handy to haul in your 


you're planning 


stuff. Then you'll want to load up heavi- 
ly on canned fruits, vegetables, and 


meats, because cans in camp save time 
and work; they also guarantee tasty 
meals, since even a bum cook can open, 
heat, and serve canned food without 
spoiling it. Cans permit a wide variety 
of nicely balanced menus, but being 
heavier (on account of moisture content 
and metal containers) you must allow 
approximately 5 lb. (gross weight) of 
food a day for each man. Then two 
campers who will be out two weeks are 
going to need 140 Ib. of grub. 

In between these extremes is the av- 
erage camping trip, where one may have 
a few carries or portages but where 
transportation won't be too hard. Now 
you strike an average between the high- 
ly. concentrated and the canned foods, 
taking some of each in the grub sacks. 
You'll have raw potatoes and apples, 
fresh eggs, dried fruits, canned milk, 
and some cans of corned beef and vege- 
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"Good-by! | hope the tires give out so we won't have to come back!" 


tables for quick emergency meals. In 
working out this kind of grub list you 
allow each man between 3% and 3% Ib. 
of food a day. Two people out for two 
weeks will need approximately 95 Ib. 

Quantity figures are, of course, never 
absolute and final. For one thing, you 
sometimes must provide for a fellow who 
eats twice as much as the average man, 
figuring him in as two men. Campers, 
too, eat more in cold weather than in 
hot, and this alone may demand an in- 
crease of say 15 percent in your rations. 
So if this is your first experience in 
figuring out camp menus, err on the 
heavy side any time you're not sure. 
Otherwise, somebody may go hungry the 
last day or two, or you may have to cut 
your outing short and leave before you 
planned. 


ERE are suggestions on the varieties 

of food to pack. Always omit any- 
thing not universally relished. Stick to 
plain and popular everyday foods used 
at home. Don’t take an item you've neve1 
cooked before; camp is not the place to 
experiment. You're always handicapped 
there because you have a limited variety 
of utensils and your stove is more or less 
a makeshift compared to the range back 
home. Omit foods that are difficult to 
cook and serve, or which take a very 
long time to prepare. 

Include food you can dish out in a 
hurry on the first day—a loaf of bread 
with a steak, or some fresh chops, for 
instance. Everyone in camp is busy get- 
ting accustomed to the different living 
routine, and food that requires only a 
few minutes of simple cooking or none 
at all will save lots of confusion and 
delay. 

Campers get tired of the same dish 
when they get it too often, so provide as 
much variety as you can. This does not 
necessarily mean complications. For in- 
stance, consider dried fruit. I know 
campers who load up on nothing but 
dried peaches year after year, ignoring 
the five or six other tasty varieties of 


dried fruit they could take. Again, if 
the list calls for 12 lb. of pancake flour, 
split that amount three ways, one wheat, 
one corn meal, and the other buckwheat 
Substitute ham for part of the bacon 
supply: it has almost the same uses. In 
place of 8 lb. of navy beans take 5 of 
navy, 3 of limas. Sweet chocolate is a 
more or less standard camp dessert, but 
there are many kinds of candy bars that 
are just as nourishing and which pro 
vide variety. 


ORK up your grub list so that one 
third of it is suitable for each of the 
three daily meals. If you overlook this 
important point, delay and _ dissatis 
faction may result. The cook wastes 
time sorting over supplies in an attempt 
to locate something adapted for the meal 
he’s working on. He may run short of 
bacon and eggs, and make you wait un 
til he can boil beans for breakfast as a 
cook once did to me. And remember that 
while you have a couple of hours o1 
more to prepare dinner, often lunch and 
breakfast are hasty affairs in camp 
with everybody eager to start out afte! 
bass or pike, or deer, and you may have 
only 30 minutes to serve them. So select 
grub that you can prepare within that 
time. Here are suggestions on foods for 
each of the three daily camp meals 
Breakfast. This must be a hearty mea! 
if you're to follow a trail on foot, horse 
back, or by canoe. Breakfast must be 
quickly over, too, since the gang is al 
ways eager to get going. They’re hungry 
the moment they roll out of their blan 
kets. A camp breakfast should include 
fruit, cereal or bread, a meat or meat 
substitute, and a hot beverage. Canned 
fruit is easier to serve, but dried fruits 
make less weight in the pack. Dried 
fruits should be soaked overnight in 
water so they cook in just a few minutes 
next morning. If you take canned fruit, 
consider mixtures in the same can. 
The cereal can be quick-cook oatmeal 
rice, farina, or any similar product, or it 
can consist of bread, camp biscuits, or 
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hoteakes. Hot rice is a nice morning 
dish, supplying much energy for active 
days. Eat it with milk or cream or just 
butter and sugar. 
Flapjacks form a traditional camp 
breakfast and you can make them quick- 
ind easily with prepared flours, which 
juire the addition of only water or 
milk. Biscuits take more time but are 
ictical if you also use prepared flour. 
bacon grease, thinned with a little 
is a good substitute for both but- 
ter and sirup on hot cakes and biscuits. 
Or use maple or corn sirup, or just 
sprinkle brown sugar between the cakes. 
Honey is a welcome change from sirup 


T + 


water, 


d has undeniable health values. Toast 
can be made mornings from store bread 
or camp bread left over from the pre- 


day. Or dip slices of stale bread 
in an egg beaten up with a little milk 
and sugar, and fry in bacon fat. They 
are just as tasty as any hotcake. 

Corn meal is a nice breakfast dish in 
cool weather. Prepare it the night be- 
fore by cooking in a double boiler. When 
cold, cut in slices and fry. Fried mush 


vious 


stays by the active camper longer than 
food I’ve ever eaten. 
ACON and eggs are standard day- 
starters in camp. Bacon fits into any 
packing scheme since it is a true con- 


centrated food and can be used in many 
ways. Eggs are harder to pack unless 
you carry the powdered kind. A dozen 
or more fresh eggs can often be buried 
in sacks of flour, sugar, or rice and sur- 
vive the trail without breaking. In cool 
weather fill a 1 or 2-qt. jar with shelled 
eggs. They’ll keep until used and rough 

indling won’t harm them. Dried or 
powdered eggs can be made into an 
omelet or scrambled. Bits of bacon im- 
prove both. A little egg powder can be 
dded to fried potatoes, and you can 
serve dehydrated spuds like that. When 
frying potatoes in bacon fat, add any 
small pieces of bread left over. They 
fry crisp and tasty. 

Enough fresh sausage, chops, or steak 
can be carried for your first camp break- 
Another good dish is creamed 
chipped beef. It can be eaten on rice, 
oatmeal, toast, hotcakes or potatoes. 
The dried beef is pulled into small bits 
and cooked in a sauce made of melted 
butter, or bacon fat. When fat is hot stir 
in dry flour, stir until smooth, and add 
milk or water, stirring constantly. Bet- 
ter practice on “creamed” foods at home 
if you've never tried them before. 

Coffee is the customary morning drink 
just as tea often fits so nicely into the 
evening menu. A fruit juice may be pre- 


fast 


ferred in hot weather; it can be the 
canned product or a drink made by add- 
ing water to the powdered lemon and 
orange juice sold by outfitters. A very 


beneficial habit is to drink a cup of hot 
water with some fruit juice but no sugar 
immediately on arising. Some campers 
like cocoa on cool mornings. You can 
ke it from canned milk and water, or 
powdered milk beaten up in water. Mix 
equal parts of cocoa and sugar, add a 
little water, bring to a boil, then add rest 
liquid. Watch to prevent boiling 
in. There are cocoa powders put up 
in envelopes which are dissolved in your 
( by adding hot water 
inch. In many camps this is quickly 
rved. Campers who travel each day 
to make a rather brief stop at noon 
i the cook needs rest then as much as 
others. This rules out food requiring 
g, tedious preparation. Cold meats 
very appropriate. Corned beef from 
can can be eaten cold in sandwiches 
heated in just a few minutes. Corned- 
ef hash is another good lunch dish. 
acon requires only a few minutes to 














cook, and it can be eztcn alone or with 
potatoes. Canned sardines are another 
suggestion. Cheese is fine for noon, and 


so is any dry sausage, such as bologna 
or salami. Peanut butter makes hearty, 
nourishing sandwiches. You can clean 
a few fish, too, at noon; they only re 
quire 10 minutes over the fire, and taste 
better if served right after catching. 
Dehydrated potatoes may be cooked 
with bacon or an egg for lunch. Your 
breadstuff can be hotcakes, if you like 
them twice a day, or camp biscuit made 
quickly from prepared flour. Or take 
crackers or hard-tack for lunch. Both 
keep well. Rice boiled the night before 
may be cut in slabs and fried for a quick 


noon meai. You eat it with butter or 
bacon fat and sugar or honey. If a heavy 
noon meal makes you sluggish and 
sleepy, try canned soup. Canned apple 
sauce, or sauce made by cooking dried 
apples with sugar and cinnamon, makes 
a good lunch dessert. Or finish the meal 
with a candy bar, a square of sweet 
chocolate, or a handful of shelled nuts. 


All are rich in energy, need no prepara- 
tion, and are sufficiently concentrated to 
represent minimum weight. Candy bars 
should be included in all camp grub lists. 
They not only provide a satisfying des- 
sert, but quickly supply badly needed 
energy after some hard portage or hike. 

Dinner. You have more time now to 
display your skill as a skillet wrangler; 
this is also the meal for fixing up those 
foods needing long cooking, and which, 
through necessity, must be included in 
many camp grub lists. Stew is a favorite 
evening dish. You don’t need fresh 
meat to make good stew, although it 
shouldn’t be ignored if you can get it. 
Fry some corned beef and bacon to- 
gether. Then add water and vegetables 
and cook until latter are tender. Season 
with a powdered mixture if you 
have that Remember you can make a 
very tasty stew by cooking left-over 
pieces of meat or game with a can of 
beef soup. Canned vegetable mixtures 
make it possible to cook stews quickly, 
there being no work or peeling or cut- 
ting them up. There are also dry soup 
mixtures, already seasoned, which ap- 
peal to campers who tote their supplies. 


soup 


ISH and game 
night. Canned 
dehvdrated 
will balance fish 


always fitting at 
asparagus, spinach, or 
potatoes, onions, or carrots 
and meat. Dehydrated 
potatoes can be fried in cakes, adding 
bits of fish for variety. You can make 
swell salads from canned vegetable mix- 
tures served with any type of dressing. 
Canned or packaged spaghetti takes the 
place of potatoes and bread, although 
you usually have time to bake biscuits at 
night while the rest of the food cooks. 

Hot rice with lumps of cheese dropped 
in to melt is a substantial dinner dish. 
When your meal is rich, serve canned, 
crushed (to get more fruit and less mois- 
ture) pineapple for dessert. Canned 
tomatoes are also good with heavy 


are 


meals. Stew them gently after adding a 
little thickening (flour beaten smooth in 
cold water), sugar, salt, and butter 
Dry beans are rich and concentrated. 
You can make them into soup with 
bacon or salt pork, or bake them for the 
evening meal of a permanent camp. 
Soak beans overnight, then start them 
cooking sometime in the forenoon. If 
you have a bake hole prepared in the 
ground, bake beans there, starting them 
in the afternoon of the day before 
they’re wanted so that they can cook a 
full 24 hours. Another sturdy dinner dish 
is bits of ham boiled slowly with dry 


split peas to form a thick soup. In mak- 
ing that, your fire must be kept low to 
prevent scorching.—Maurice H. Decker. 
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GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Fish Cakes 


A good way to work off fish left over 
from a previous meal without the gang 
accusing you of letting down. 

1 cup minced and boned fish 
2 cups mashed potatoes 

2 beaten eggs 

% teaspoonful salt 

Mix, form into flat cakes, and fry with 
bacon or salt-pork fat 


Fried Turtle 


After you've done the local supply of 
fish and game a good turn by catching 
some turtles, do yourself a good one and 
cook them. Cut off each turtle’s head 
and hang up by the tail to bleed several 
“hours. Cut the connections between the 
two shells with knife or meat saw, re- 
move lower shell, and take out quarters 
of meat. Parboil meat 10 minutes with 
a little soda. Then drain, add more 
water, and cook until tender. Season 
with salt and pepper, roll in flour, and 
brown in equal parts of lard and butter 


Barbecue Sauce 


Here's a swell seasoning for any meat 
cooked over an open fire: 

1 small can Italian-style tomato paste 

2 cups hot water 

5 tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 

1 onion, cut fine 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

% teaspoon salt 

1, teaspoon red pepper 

% teaspoon onion salt 

% teaspoon celery salt 

Mix and simmer 20 minutes, stirring 
often. Ideal for lamb chops, and will 
season 10 lb. of meat. 


Indian Pudding 


If the red men really invented this, we 
must add it to their list of achievements 
which already includes the canoe, tepee, 
and toboggan. 

1 qt. scalded milk 

1% cup corn meal 

2 tablespoons butter 

14 cup each sugar and molasses 

% teaspoon each salt and cinnamon 

% teaspoon each ginger and nutmeg 

2 well-beaten eggs 

Stir corn meal slowly into the hot milk 
and cook in a double boiler 20 minutes. 
Remove from fire and add rest of recipe. 
Turn into a buttered baking dish, pour 1 
cup cold milk over the pudding and bake 
in a moderate oven 1% hours. Serve with 
cream.—Don Richards. 
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Your Ree! Can Last a Litetime 


(Continued from page 29) 


be square on the end, not twisted or 
worn away at the corners, and should be 
of a size to fit the screw slot rather 
snugly. Do not tilt the blade so it tips 
out of the slot. Ease the screw home, 
and be sure there is no dirt in the threads 
or around the head to prevent it from 
seating properly. Finally, give the screw 
a little extra twist to seat it firmly. This 
extra twist is the thing that prevents the 
screw from loosening and becoming lost; 
but it should not be so powerfully ap- 
plied that the head is broken or the 
slot edges burred. Reel-repair men say 
that jimmied screw heads are about the 
commonest form of reel punishment 
The use of rough-jawed pliers to loosen 
threaded caps and oil cups is another 
common form of abuse. If you must use 
pliers, put a piece of felt or similar soft 
material between the jaws and the part 


VERY reel should be taken apart and 

thoroughly cleaned in this way at 
least twice a year, according to one 
manufacturer. 

The best life preservers for fishing 
reels are oil and grease. About nine out 
of ten repair jobs that a reel-repair man 
is called upon to do can be traced to 
improper lubrication—often to a total 
lack of it. Take the cheapest reel, oil it 
properly, and give it reasonably careful 
handling, and it will outlast by years the 
most costly reel that is not kept well 
oiled. Here is a reel-preserving lubrica- 
tion schedule that every fisherman should 
paste in his hat: 

Assuming that you are on a trip and 
are fishing every day: 

1. Oil the reel every morning. Do not 
use an excess of oil, but apply enough to 
do the job 

2. Apply grease to the gear and pinions 
every other day. 

3. Oil the level-winding mechanism 
every few hours of use. 

You can obtain oils and greases in- 
tended speciaily for fishing reels. These 
come in handy bottles and tubes that 
can be carried in the tackle box or 
pocket. 

Reels differ in construction, so a par- 
ticular lubricating schedule may not ap- 
ply exactly to the one you own. However, 
the following outline can be used as a 
guide. The reel I am describing is con- 
structed so that most of the oiling points 
can be reached without removing any- 
thing or partially taking down the reel. 
Other reels may require removal of a 
cap or other part in order to introduce 
the lubricant. 

Spool-shaft bearings: The front spool- 
shaft cap on the reel shown has a knurled 
collar around it that can be turned to 
uncover an oil hole. With models not 
having this feature, unscrew the Cap. 
Apply one drop of oil, and close up again. 
The back end of the spool shaft may 
have an oil cup that also acts as a thrust 
bearing for the shaft, or else a simple 
jeweled cap. Remove parts necessary 
to expose the shaft end, apply a drop of 
oil, and replace it. Turn the cap until 
the spool revolves with difficulty, then 
back it off about one-fourth turn, to 
give the spool a little end play. The 
spool should be centered in the reel, not 
scraping against either end plate. If 
yours is not, back off one spool-shaft cap 
and screw in the other until the spool 
is centered but still has end play as 
described. 

Crank post: Turn the knurled crank- 
nut cap until two holes are uncovered by 


the slot in the cap. Put three or four 
drops of oil into one hole: the other hole 
is to permit air to escape. Turn the 
cover back to its closed position. Or, if 
no oil hole is provided, take off the crank 
nut and put the oil in the hollow shaft 
on which the crank is mounted. 

Level winder: Put a drop of oil on 
each end of the double-thread shaft 
Place additional drops in each side of 
the part of the line carriage that en- 
circles the shaft. Do this every two or 
three hours if you are fishing the day 
through. 

Gears: In the front cap of the reel 
shown is a hole covered by a disk that 
slides sidewise. Uncover the hole, through 
it force a little gear grease, and slide the 
cover back over. If your reel hasn't this 
feature, you'll have to take the front 
plate cover off occasionally and apply 
the grease directly to the gears and 
pinions. 

Handles: Occasionally place a drop of 
oil on the end of each handle rivet. 

Now that your reel is shipshape, take 
a few extra pains to keep it that way 
In attaching it to the rod, see that the 
cross plate is firmly fastened. A loose 
reel may take a nose dive into the water, 
boat, or onto the ground, and be dam- 
aged. Although a reel is made so it is 
not ordinarily harmed by water, this 
does not mean that you can dunk it into 
the lake with impunity. Never immerse 
your reel in water if you can help it 
Such treatment carries sand and other 
dirt into the working parts. If you ac 
cidentally drop the reel into the water, 
take it apart, wash out with clean water, 
dry the parts, and reassemble and lubri- 
cate as described. 

When using a reel near salt water or 
in water that contains corrosive chemi 
cals (as a surprising number of rivers 
and other bodies of water do), it is a 
good idea to start the day by going over 
the reel completely with a cloth mois- 
tened with oil; and to end the day by 
removing the line and cleaning the reel 
thoroughly inside and out, with the aid 
of plenty of fresh water. 

Reels are frequently damaged by rough 
handling. Tossed or laid down carelessly 
in a boat, a reel may be stepped on or 
banged against some hard object with 
enough force to bend a pillar or jam the 
level-wind mechanism. Such handling is 
likewise hazardous to lines. Never place 
a reel in a tackle box unless it is pro- 
tected by a box or case of its own. A 
soft reel bag gives a lot of protection, 
but is not insurance against severe 
pressure or blows. 

Employ the click only to keep the 
spool from turning when the reel is 
being used, and to act as a warning 
when a fish strikes and starts running 
away with the line. Never cast with the 
click on. 

If you carry out a reconditioning plan 
like that outlined, and thereafter keep 
your reel well oiled and treat it as if it 
were a fine watch, you can reasonably 
expect it to last as long as your interest 
in bass, trout, and muskies. 


Cat and Muskrat Battle 


FIGHT to the death between a musk- 
A rat and a domestic cat was recently 
seen by John Williams of Harrison, 
Mich. The cat was the aggressor 
throughout the battle, which ended with 
death for the muskrat and gory wounds 
on the head of the cat. 
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Roadside Bass College 


(Continued from page 31) 


ere!” Then he held up a small angle- 
worm that had been lodged in the earth 
dhering to his foot. 

His fly rod already rigged up, Al re- 
placed a favorite fly with a small plain 
hook which the impaled worm hid com- 
pletely. Quietly I rowed to deep water 
that lay beneath the overhanging vege- 
tation of the south shore. Right beneath 
some boughs Al had a strike but missed 
the fish. Three times he dropped the 
worm in the same spot with the same 
result. 

“They’re only nosing the bait,” Al 
grumbled, but éach time the worm be- 
came smaller. 

“Let ’em take it,” I advised. 

Again the fly line tightened and this 
time Al connected, only to lift an ugly 
little bullhead less than three inches in 
length. 

“Of all the damned bait stealers!” Al 
began, and I saw he was about to throw 
the bullhead into the brush. 

“Wait!” I yelled, just in time. 
a bait!” 

“Am I dumb!” quoth Al. 

We were drifting noiselessly he 
tossed the live bait near a submerged 
but visible snag. The bullhead promptly 
carried the leader into dark water, the 
rod tip twitching in response to its ac- 
tivity. Very shortly something took the 
bullhead, but Al struck too hastily, reel- 
ing in a bait that showed the marks of 
vicious teeth. 

“We've got their number now,” whis- 
pered Al, as he again cast the bullhead. 
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HIS time we saw a bass come from 
under the log and mouth the bait. A 
few seconds later Al was fast to a fighter 
that was altogether too well acquainted 
with submerged tangles. Straight among 
unseen branches the fish bored, and it 
took time and patience, as well as good 
fortune, to coax it into clean water. But 
eventually we were out of the danger 
zone, and now we observed the scaly 
scrapper, as it shoved a _ wide-open 
mouth a foot into the air and slapped 
its gills noisily. Al’s face turned a happy 
pink as I dipped the net and hoisted 
aboard a largemouth that weighed ap- 
proximately 444 pounds. Catching bass is 
sport, but outsmarting them and hooking 
them is even better yet. 

John was alongside. 
fly?” he demanded. 

“Shall we tell him?” Al kidded, after 
John confessed that he hadn’t struck a 
fish. 

So we gave him the “house that Jack 
built” story of the catch—how our at- 
tempt to find a crawfish resulted in the 
discovery of a worm which caught the 
bullhead that caught the bass. 

By this time Dad White was shouting 
nd signaling from the shore. Presently 
fe played switch again, and Dad took 
ny place in the boat with Al. 
If we had believed that Dad White 
Juld show resentment that his pet bass 
were not as smart as he had maintained, 
ve were mistaken. It turned out that 

was as glad to learn the secret of 
‘lbow Lake as we were. Later on, he 
indled Al’s fly rod and took a fine bass 
imself. 

After Al’s success, it was back to the 
hore near the outlet, where, with paddle 
nd oar, we dug a few worms. Then, be- 
eath a shore tree, where a submerged 
dge and scattered rocks were visible, 
ve caught the curious little bullheads. 
\lthough the great majority of these 
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lowly bait fish were less than three 
inches, the odd one was fully five inches 
in length. Let me blame the use of one 
of these larger live baits on losing what 
was probably the largest bass contacted 
by any of us that day. 

It was when our supply of bullheads 


was running low that I chose to bait 
with a five-inch specimen. No fooling, 
I was after a big bass. And a husky 


largemouth it was that came out from 
beneath some giant lily pads after the 
bullhead. I saw the bass mouth the bait 
for some time before carrying it out of 
sight. My strike simply pulled the over- 
sized bait free. Hastily I lowered the 
bullhead, and again the dark warrior 
took it and swam away. A second time 
I was too quick on the trigger. Would 
the largemouth come out again? It did, 
and this time I permitted my line to run 
out. 

When I struck, the fish must have 
been deep in the weed bed, but it shortly 
came out and gave an aerial demonstra- 
tion that lasted only two jumps. On its 
second leap the threw the bait 
right back at me, and I was left with a 
vision of a six or seven-pound bronze 
fighter that was not to be taken this 
day. Now, if I had only used a smaller 
bait, one which the big bass could easily 
have swallowed—or have you heard that 
one before? 

Our total catch that day amounted to 
nine bass, the six largest totaling a little 
more than twenty pounds. Back at camp 
Dad White said with emphasis, “Well, I 
told ’em there were big bass in Elbow 
Lake, and I was right.” 

“What did you get ’em on? 
asked. 

Holding up the best bass, just short of 


bass 


someone 


five pounds in weight, Al explained: 
“This is the bass that ate the bullhead 
that ate the worm that—or is Mother 


Goose too juvenile for this crowd?” 


Trout Streams Need Trees 


UTTING the alders, brush, and trees 
along the banks of a trout stream 
may affect it to a point where trout no 
longer can live in it. Overhanging cover 
prevents the sun from warming the 
stratum of air overlying a stream and 
from heating the stream bed and banks 
conditions which otherwise would re- 
sult in raising the temperature of the 
water. 

The relationship between air and wa- 
ter temperatures, and the effect of cov- 
er in lowering water temperatures was 
established by a study made by the New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Department, 
and conducted by J. H. Rainwater Jr., 
of the Laboratory of Limnology and 
Fisheries of Cornell University. Moose 
Brook, a trout stream in Coos County, 
N.H., was selected for the study. There 
both air and water temperatures were 
found to be highest at 3 p.m. In May, 
the average monthly difference between 
air and water temperature was 17 de- 


grees; in June 15.2 degrees; in July 11.9 
degrees; and in August 12.3 degrees. 


Rainfall was found to have a cooling 
effect on the water. 

Significant differences in the averages 
of both air and water temperatures were 
found among different study stations, 
the variations being attributed to topog- 
raphy and to the extent of overhanging 
cover. Significantly, the highest water 
temperatures were recorded at stations 
where there was little cover. 
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Bean’‘s Gabardine Shirt 


Looks and feels like 
wool broadcloth. Made 
from tine combed sea 
island cotton yarn. 
Styled and _ tailored 
same as much higher 
priced garments. Long 
wearing, fast color, will 
not shrink. Sand Tan 
color. Price only $2.90 


postpaid. Send for new 
catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
274 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camp- 
ing Specialties 


BE COMFORTABLE—J 
SLEEP OUTDOORSs 


Send for ‘“‘Outdoors With Ta-pat- 
co’'—telling famous camp tricks and 
trail secrets to make your outdoor 
vacation more comfortable, pleas- 
ant, and safe. See styles of Ta-pat-co 
sleeping bags and other outdoor 
equipment in beautiful colors. Write 
today—it's FREE! Address 

The American Pad & Textile Co. 
Dept. 55, Greenfield, Ohio 
















8 MILE RANGE —WIDE VISION — 


15 Days’ Free Trial $ 

Postpaid or C.O.D. 4.75 
Well ground powerful 
and eye widtas. Latest 
binoculars. Guaranteed. Uf not 


fea es. Ide a veather 
Satisfied after 15 days’ trial, money refunded. Agents wanted. 
7759 S. Halsted, Dept. 1401, Chicago 


New Thrills for Model 
Railroaders! 


Hundreds of new ideas 
that will save vou money 
and make model railroad- 
fun than ever! 
how to lay your 

own track, how to make 

automatic signal systems, 
culverts, roundhouses, 
and modern railroad 
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tunnels, 


equipment 

It’s easy to follow the clear, simple instruc- 
tions and diagrams in this new book. Shows 
how to make freight cars, baggage cars, pull- 
mans and day In addition, there’s 
complete instructions and blueprints for build- 
ing a Pennsylvania R. R. type locomotive. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 
Just write for your copy of MODEL RAIL- 
WAYS pay the postman only 
2.00 plus a few cents postage on delivery. If 
you preter to remit how we pays postage. 
Money bac k if not satisfied. Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 82 
353 Fourth Avenue @ New York, N. Y¥. 
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PACK THESE 
TWIN-AIDS* 


in your 
TACKLE BOX 


When fish don't bite and mosquitos do, 
when a chigger seems bigger than the fish 
that got away —that's when you'll welcome 
Campho-Phenique. On scratches, small 
cuts, fin-spikes, blisters, and small cracks be- 
tween the toes Campho-Phenique — Liquid 
and Powder— offers cooling, soothing 
comfort. James F. Ballard, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Leave it to Dave 


move a quarter of a mile, and do it 
again. Al gets tired of his raft and goes 
in to shore. He tries fishing from a very 
steep rock. Finally he actually catches a 
twelve-inch Montana blackspot. Shortly 
afterward he falls off the rock into the 
lake. Then he gets back on his raft and 
comes out with the rest of us. We all 
fish for a long time and nothing happens. 


“Good old Dave,” says George. “He 
knows when the fish are biting, and 
what to catch ’em with.” 

“Yeah,” says Al. “Just leave it to 


Dave.” 

For once Dave does not have a great 
deal to say—at least, nothing that can 
be printed. He poles his raft into shore 
and goes browsing along the bank sniff- 
ing at weeds and looking at his note- 
book. “Ka-chew!” he says from time to 
time. “Ka-chew!” 

“This must be the nesting season for 
cuckoos,” says George. “Anyhow, I 
guess he’s looking for a place to build a 
nest.” 

Dave does not reply, so we pull up our 
anchors and drift down the lake. We try 
every kind of a fly there is in the book. 
Al catches a ten-inch Montana blackspot 
on a Brown Hackle, fished wet. We each 
try a Brown Hackle after that, and get 
a few rises, which is hopeful, but the 
trout don’t seem to be actually hitting 
the fly. 

We notice that Dave has found some- 
thing apparently mighty interesting. He 
sits down beside this treasure, paws 
rapidly at his notebook, and sneezes. 

“Look at that,” says George. “I think 
one of the grasshoppers kicked him” 

Just then Dave leaps up and heads 
rapidly back to his raft. Pretty soon we 
see him drifting down the lake toward 
us. He is throwing some very pretty long 
casts in toward shore. Suddenly he gets 
action. There is a bright flash in the sun 
as a fourteen-inch trout takes to the air. 
Dave's rod is warped over. He lets out 
a satisfied grunt and goes to work to 
bring in the fish 

By the time Dave drifts down to where 
we have anchored, he has netted four 
good trout. We are all yelling like Brook- 
lyn Dodger fans to get him to tell us 
what he is using. Dave maintains a 
wounded silence. He anchors a hundred 
feet from George, and proceeds to catch 
another trout. 

“Good old Dave,” says George. “I knew 
you could do it. And now, chum, will you 
tell me what you are using, or do I have 
to come over there and cut your throat?” 

“It’s getting stuffy around here,” says 
Dave. “I believe I smell a skunk.” 

George starts to pull up his anchor, 
and Dave throws him a mean look. “If 
I were you,” says Dave grudgingly, “I'd 
take a Royal Coachman on a small hook, 
and cut the wings and most of the 
hackle off. Then I'd fish it maybe a foot 
beneath the surface with little jerks.” 

George anchors abruptly. The rest of 
us are already working on our flies. I 
happen to have a Royal Coachman al- 
ready on my leader, so it is easy for me 
to make the change. I toss it out about 
fifty feet, and let it sink. Then I work it 
in with my left hand in little jerks. 

A bright streak comes up from the 
bottom, and I am fast to a good trout. 
He whips out of the water and goes into 
a fast buck-and-wing dance on his tail. 
“Yippee!” says I. “Leave it to Dave!” 

In a few minutes we are all catching 
fish. These blackspots are faster than 
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greased lightning, and hard to hook. 
But they are hitting as if they mean it. 
It is surprising to drop a fly in water 
only three or four feet deep and perfect- 
ly clear, and have two or three trout sud- 
denly swirling up from nowhere at all. 
The lake is boiling with ’em. 

There is a great variation in the color 
of the trout. The small ones are silvery 
bright, and look like cutthroat. The big- 
ger fish are a golden color. A few are 
reddish, as if they are spawning. Any 
way they come, they fight like wildcats. 

Our three hillbilly friends crawl out of 
the brush and watch us from the shore. 

“You look downright peaked,” yells 
Dave. “Come on in, the water's fine.” 

His invitation is very cordial, especial- 
ly as we are using all the rafts there are 
on the lake. These three alcoholic by- 
products watch us sourly for some time, 
and then head up the trail for their car. 

“Where's your fine old Southern cour- 
tesy?” says George to Dave. “You've 
hurt their feelings.” 

We keep on catching fish for some 
time, and finally have to quit to keep 
from breaking the law. So we clean the 
fish and pole into shore. 

George ambles over to where Dave 
made his discovery, and a short time 
later comes back with a small red flower. 

“What has this got to do with clipping 
the wings and hackle off a Royal Coach- 
man?” he demands. 

“Well,” says Dave, loading his pipe, 
“It's a long story. Down in the Ozark 
Mountains when I was a boy——” 

“Never mind the lies,” says George. 
“Let me see your notebook.” 

there was a Choctaw Indian chief,” 
continues Dave, unruffled. “I was a green 


lad then, pretty near as green as George. 
I had the idea of keeping a notebook on 
fishing—certain dates of the year, cer- 
tain types of water, certain flies that the 
trout would take. But it didn’t work. 

“Then the chief says to me, ‘Son, 
you're on the wrong foot. You go by 
man’s calendar. What’s that to a fish?” 

“*What indeed?’ says I. 

“*Look at the flowers,’ says the chief. 
‘They don’t bloom by white man’s Cal- 
endar. They go by seasons. So do fish.’ 

“Well,” continues Dave, “I saw the 
light. I've kept my notes for thirty years. 
When I saw that blue flower up the trail 
this morning, my notes said ‘grasshop- 
pers.’ That was wrong, and I should 
have known it. The lake here’s a thou- 
sand feet lower in elevation—entirely 
different condition.” 

“So you hunted up this red spitoonia, 
and got the right answer,” George nods 
thoughtfully. “By gosh, it’s wonderful 
to be a nature lover.” 

“Nature lover!” Dave growls. “I hate 
flowers! Ka-chew! I’ve got hay fever.” 


Bait From the Bakery! 


UZZLED by the number of fishermen 

who gathered at the mouth of Ten- 
andaho Creek, which empties into the 
Hudson River at Mechanicville, N. Y., 
Robert Vickers, a state game protector, 
decided to investigate. He found the 
fishermen were taking bullheads by the 
hundreds on one bait only—crusts of 
bread. The fishermen told him they had 
tried all manner of baits, including such 
favorites as worms and minnows, but 
the only bait that would take those bull- 
heads was what he found them using 











THE WARDEN ON THE JOB 


SAYS Gat Halve Trowt ! 


LTHOUGH the federal govern- 

A ment, various states, and inter- 

ested conservation agencies are 
| doing a grand job in attempting to 
| keep trout fishing up to par, still there 
is a greater thrill in landing an old- 
time native trout—brookie, rainbow, 
| or whatever species—than a liver-fed 
| restock. The meat is better, the fish’s 
fight is gamer, and the bringing in of 
a “wild one” has a joy all its own. It 
is a fact worthy of note that each 
year, in the various prize-fish con- 
tests throughout the country, it is the 
natives, and not fish introduced arti- 
ficially, which lead in size. 

Well, where are the natives? In 
| many A-1 streams which are periodi- 
cally stocked each season with reared 
trout, there still exist some original 
masterpieces, the type depending on 
where the stream is located. Then 
| there are the so-called “fished out” or 

“dried up” streams. There is many a 

big native lurking in a deep hole in 

small runs of this type—fish which 
keep on living because word has been 
passed along that “this stream isn't 
stocked any more,” or “last year’s 
drought killed all the fish.” When you 
| hear remarks like that, it would be 
| wise to fish that same run carefully. 


Sa 


While you may 
not succeed in 
bringing home 
your limit, yet the 
chances are good 
that you may find 
several dandies. 

Many an old farm, spring 
has not been cleaned out in years, 
harbors a couple of prizes which no 
man should pass by. Thesc old springs 
are generally deep, and bait fisher- 
men are the most successful, but in 
the late evening a seductive fly, cast 
just right, may do the trick. 

There’s another stunt which is a 
sure-fire, though seldom: tried, killer- 
diller. If your community possesses 
cold spring streams which are not too 
long and which empty into warmer 
creeks or rivers, then, gentlemen, fish 
the small stream at its mouth, and do 
not hesitate to go 30 yd. out in the 





whose 


receiving river, because there are 
pound to be some trout there, and 
good ones. Why big native browns 


will leave a cold-spring run to amble 
out and loaf in a warm river is not 
my question to answer. But the fact 
is they do, and those men who are 
not afraid to do a little investigating 
will get them.—Buck Rutledge. 
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Now, for the first time! 


America’s Foremost 
Angling Experts in 
One Big How-to-do-it 


Encyclopedia 


ONLY 


| $400, 
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A de-lune cleth-bound solume on 
Gneth and Salt Water Fishing 


Here’s the most complete reference 
book on fishing ever published—and 
it’s yours for only $1.00 permanently 
cloth bound if you act fast! Think 
of it! The FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK gives you six 
of America’s foremost angling and 
camping authorities—Ray Bergman 
... Dan Holland ... Kip Farrington 
... C. Blackburn Miller . . . Van 
Campen Heilner . . . Allen Parsons 
—all together in one sensational 
library volume. 


These experts and other top-flight 
authorities tell you vividly “How, 
When, Where to Fish”—and What 
to Use — for every type of fishing in 
fresh and salt water. They tell and 
show with lavish illustrations the 
most successful ways to fish with 
every type of bait and lure .. . How 
to fish with wet and dry flies... How 
to fish off-shore, surf-cast, troll... 
How to fish at night . . . through the 
ice . . . chum. The column on the 
right tells you about more of the 
YEAR BOOK’S down-to-earth high 
spots — some of which have never 
before been printed. 


Published under the joint auspices 
of OUTDOOR LIFE and FIELD & 
STREAM, America’s two leadi 
outdoor magazines, the 


AND VACATION YEAR BOOK is 
one of the bi 





argument-settler for years to come. 
You'll agree it’s a MUST for every 
fisherman’s library or it doesn't cost 
you a cent. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


This great book is NOW ready for 
shipment. But only a LIMITED num- 
ber of cloth-bound copies are avail- 
able at this low $1.00 price. DON’T 
DELAY! When the copies now on 
hand are gone no more will be avail- 
able. 

To be sure you get your copy of 
this sensational YEAR BOOK mail 
the SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 
ORDER FORM today. DO NOT 
SEND ANY MONEY NOW unless 
you prefer to. Just mail the order 
form and pay the postman $1.00 plus 
parcel post charges on delivery. If 
you send your $1.00 WITH your or- 
der WE pay parcel post charges. In 
any case, if after you examine the 
YEAR BOOK you are not more than 
satisfied you can return it within 5 
days rn we guarantee to refund 
your money in full. 


SPECIAL LIMITED-EDITION ORDER FORM 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 82, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my copy of the limited de-luxe cloth-bound edition of the 
FISHING AND VACATION YEAR BOOK. 
[ ]SEND C.O.D. I will pay the postman 


$1.00 plus parcel post charges on delivery 


if I am displeased with it in any way. 


NAMI 





CITY 


ADDRESS oO 









A Feu 
HIGH SPOTS c the 
YEAR BOOK 


How, When Where to fish for Trout, 
Bass, Pike, Muskie, Salmon, Ovananiche, 
Perch, Crappie, etc. 


How to tell a brook trout from a 
brown, rainbow and steelhead trout. 


How to tell a large-mouth from a smail- 
mouth bass. Their feeding habits, basic 
characteristics. 


How, When Where to fish for Tuna, 
Tarpon, Marlin, Striped Bass, etc. 


Authoritative articles on Reels, Rods, 
Hooks, Lines, Leaders. 
How to tie knots; Camping helps. 


Kinks, Gadgets and other “Hew To” 
Suggestions. 
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[7 I ENCLOSE $1.00. Ship the YEAR 
BOOK all delivery charges prepaid. 


I understand that I may return the YEAR BOOK within 5 days for a full refund 
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EWCOMERS to boating soon re- 

alize that buying a boat is quite 

a problem. Instead of your choice 

being restricted to a comparative- 
ly few well-known makes, each with a 
selection of standard models, as with 
most major purchases, you must first 
make a decision as to the kind of boat 
you want from the host of types and 
their modifications. You must then de- 
cide, tentatively perhaps, as to size. And 
you must then finally select your boat 
from the offerings of the many manu- 
facturers that advertise, as well as con- 
sider boats made by ary smaller build- 
ers located in your section. 

Whatever type and size you have in 
mind, you'll naturally want to get as 
well-built a boat as possible, for the 
amount of service and satisfaction you 
will get out of it depends more on what 
goes into it and on how these things are 
assembled and fastened than on its mere 
appearance. If woods are used that are 
unsuited to boat building, then as soon 
as you get the boat in service its seams 
will alternately open and close, not only 
spoiling that showroom finish but mak- 
ing it leak miserably. And if joints 
aren't properly made, or fastenings suf- 
ficient and correctly placed, the hull is 
likely to change shape or work in rough 
water and thus have a short and unsatis- 
factory life. 

As with most things bought, you will 
get here pretty much what you pay for 
Boats sold at fair prices by reputable 
builders can be depended on to be cor- 
rect as to design and as well built as the 
price allows. Boats from local or un- 
known builders are harder to judge. The 
size and appearance of the yard they're 
built in is no criterion. Their worth will 
depend more on the skill and characte 
of the builder than on the extent of his 
building facilities, for this is one of the 
few remaining industries where a man 
with skill but without capital to sur- 
round himself with expensive machinery 
can, so far as local demand is concerned, 
compete successfully with larger con- 
cerns. 

Aside from the products of such local 
builders, and cases where a manufactur- 
er may be able to refer you to a show- 
room or to one of his customers in your 
section, it is seldom possible to see your 
boat in advance of buying. You can, 
however, often judge intelligently from 
pictures in the company’s catalogue 
and from specifications given with each 
boat. The majority of builders also 
stress in their catalogues any outstand- 
ing points of construction, and these 
may aid in comparing the worth of sev- 
eral competitive makes 

Now let's consider the various models 
of small boats, their construction fea- 
tures, and what flaws to look for: 

Skiff. This is what most of us know 
simply as “rowboat,” with flat sides and 
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Details vary with each construction type, but here cre points to check on most planked boats 


bottom, the bottom planks generally 
being laid crosswise. In ordinary, rather 
heavily built models, these can often be 
bought to good advantage locally, where 
you are likely to find models best suited 
to local waters, and can judge construc- 
tion, often during the actual building 
Many smaller builders turn out skiffs 
that are unnecessarily heavy, perhaps 
because it is easier to depend on sheer 
weight of materials for strength, rather 
than on proper engineering of the hull 
with members properly fitted and well 
fastened. The best boats will be those 
put out by experienced builders who 
have gradually perfected their model un- 
til they now use a master pattern for the 
shape, best for local conditions. 

In skiffs, examine the side planks for 
any evidence of checking; usually wide 
boards are used, and if these have not 
been properly air-seasoned and selected 
they will probably have checked in bend- 
ing and fastening. Checking usually 
starts at one of the lower corners near 
the transom and follows the grain for- 
ward. Or, if nails through these planks 
into inside chine pieces were driven in a 
straight line, not staggered, and holes 
weren't bored for them before driving, 
evidence of checking may be found 
there. Tiny checks such as these are 
pretty sure to develop into open cracks 
which cannot be calked or filled without 
forcing them wider. 

There is no objection to having the 
sides in two strakes or planks, but the 
top one should be narrow to bring the 
seam above the water line where it will 
not ordinarily leak. The stem may be in 
one or two pieces: a single piece rab- 
beted out to take ends of the side planks, 


or a false or outer stem fitted over an 
inner one. The first method is more ex- 
pensive and is a good indication of a 
well-built boat, especially if there is 
enough wood inside for the planks to 
hug tightly. 

The transom or stern board should be 
heavier than the side planks and with 
outboard-motor use in mind, should be 
well reenforced and fastened. White oak 
or mahogany here holds fastenings bet- 
ter than soft wood, particularly thos 
coming through the side planks into the 
ends of the transoms. These fastenings 
should be closely spaced, and staggered 

not in a straight line—with no evi 
dence of their having checked the wood 
Shaped knees where the gunwales at 
tach to the transom are a good feature 

Bottom planks should be in 6 or 8-in 
wide strakes: wider boards here are 
very likely to buckle later. Do not mind 
if their seams seem open, for if the 
builder knows his wood he'll have al- 
lowed for swelling. On the other hand, 
bottom planks of certain woods, if 
crowded too close together, may buckle 
with the wood wet. In this type, with 
crosswise bottom planks, the _ point 
where the bottom begins to slant up- 
ward as it nears the transom has a 
tendency to leak unless the builder has 
guarded against this in some way; he 
shouldn’t mind pointing out how. The 
bottom of the boat should have some 
reénforcement, either in an outer keel 
or an inner keelson to which the plank 
ing, if light, is screw fastened. If there 
is a skeg, or keel-like projection unde! 
the stern, it should be let into a slot 
cut in the keel, not depend for strength 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Answers to Boating Fans 


Sail for Fishing Craft 


Question: I fish 6 or 8 miles offshore in Lake 
Superior, using a round-bottom clinker-built 
boat about 14 ft. long with a 1-horsepower motor 
which drives it about 4 miles an hour. Would 
it be practical to make a demountable sailing 
rig for this boat to get us to and from the 
fishing grounds faster? The wind is almost 
invariably inshore along the south side of the 
lake, where I fish. I do not want a centerboard 
or a deep, fixed keel; would leeboards do?— 
G. W. T., Mich. 


Answer: Your idea is entirely practical, so 
long as you depend on the sail mostly for be- 
fore-the-wind use; that is, for coming in more 
than going out. Leeboards would hardly be 
efficient enough for going to windward, even if 
you wanted to, and would not be needed for 
running before the wind. However, even a 2-in.- 


deep keel fastened to the bottom, if not al- 
ready there, would make the boat run better, 
and a pair of i-in.-deep bilge keels screwed 


along the planking where the bilges begin to 
turn upward will not be in the way and will 
also give a little help toward steadying the 
boat. For steering you can get along with an 
oar in a notch in the transom, although you 
may prefer to fit a rudder.—/J. A. E. 


Boat for Hot, Dry Climate 


Question: Here in Oklahoma we have trouble 
with boats drying out when stored out of water 
between trips. Would canvas-covered boats be 
the answer to the problem? If so, why aren't 
they more generally used? Would you advise 
me to buy a second-hand outboard runabout and 
canvas-cover it, and if so how should I go about 
it?—L. E. B., Okla. 


Answer: Ordinarily canvas covering is only 
used on boats where it is desired to keep weight 
down for easier handling out of the water; it 
enables the builder to use lighter planking than 
usual—planking that would be likely to leak 
without canvas over it, not only through being 
left out of water but because its seams would 
open under pressure from inside or out. But 
since carrying boats on trailers has become 
popular, it has been found that this same canvas 
covering also prevents leaking when the boat 
has been out in the sun long enough to dry and 
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For Night Rowing 


j , OST oars, un- 
oma less fixed in 
4 place in the oar- 


locks, have a tend- 
ency to twist in 
the hand until the 
blades lose their 
grip on the water. 
[To make this easier at night deter- 
mine just where your hands grip the oar 
when it’s in proper position, then drive a 
rubber-headed tack into each handle just 
at the point where the first joint of your 
thumb will crook around it conveniently. 
After a few nights’ use, you'll find your- 
self keeping the oars aligned by instinct. 
A. H. Waychoff, Ariz. 
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Easily Made Boat Seat 


ERE’S a way to make a fishing seat 
for your rowboat that requires little 
more than an old folding chair for ma- 
terials and a few minutes for the mak- 
ing. Saw off the legs as shown, remove 
the iron rod which runs across under 


shrink the planking. Many of the leading build- 
pply canvas-covered boats in different 
models. Generally they are well built and there- 
fore rather expensive, which may be one reason 
they are more widely used. Also, while 
round-bottom runabouts are often covered with 
canvas, this construction does not work so well 
with a V-bottom or “chine” boat, because the 
canvas has a tendency to chafe through at the 
angle of the chine where it gets a lot of wear, 
and also because it is hard to make a good- 
looking job of covering at such points. 
However, in your climate it would be quite 
worth while to cover even a chine-type runabout 
to prevent leakage. With a round-bottom boat 
canvas goes on in one piece; in the chine type 
you would have to remove all outside wood and 
fittings, such as gunwale rub strips, outer keel 
and skeg, outer stem, and so on, then put the 
bottom canvas on in one piece, bring the sides 
down to it and join them with hard marine glue 
sweated on with a hot iron, then replace the 
fittings. Instructions for this kind of work have 
been published in the past in these pages. You 
would have to be careful in loading and unload- 
ing such a boat, but if properly painted it would 
stand a surprising amount of wear.—J. A. E 
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St. Lawrence Dory 


Question: As a boy I used to use a boat 
known as a St. Lawrence River dory for fishing 
in Lake Huron just south of the Georgian Bay 
country. Would it be possible for me to get 
plans and build one?—L. E. S., Wis. 


Answer: I too have used the St. Lawrence 
dorics you mention, and have found them a 
pleasure to row and as seaworthy as one could 
expect any boat of the size to be. They were 
round-bilge, lapstrake, double-ended boats, nar- 
row and low-sided for the length but with well- 
shaped, higher ends. However, because of the 
necessity of steam-bent frames and the difficulty 
an amateur doing a good planking job and 
correctly using the copper-rivet fastenings, there 
are no plans available for them so far as I 
know. Also, such models are not in demand 
nowadays because they do not lend themselves 
to the outboard power so popular at present. If 
you want one, however, several Canadian build- 
ers sell St. Lawrence dory types as a stock 
proposition. Being invariably well built of good 
materials, they are rather high priced.—J. A. E 


Kinks 


the chair, and replace it as shown in the 
cut-off ends of the forward legs; then 
cut notches in the back (as many as you 
like) to take the rod, making the back 
adjustable to any angle. For the clamps 
which grip the front edge of the boat 
seat you can generally find a pair of 
metal straps on the chair itself; if not 
any two stiff pieces of strap iron will do 
Bend to shape and drill to hold two 
screws, attach, and you're all set. If 
your boat seat is nicely finished, how 
ever, it’s a good idea to tack rubber or 
leather on the underside of the chair to 
prevent chafing.—L. M. Chaffin, Texas 
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VICTORY FOLD 


SADDLE 
CRAFT 


BILLFOLD 


é, TexTan 





Let the Commando guard your cash. As smart and tough 
as the black-face dare-devils who terrorize the Nazi- 
held coast. Deceptive too. Secret pocket for large bills. 
Bench made by Texas saddle-maker craftsmen. Tooled 
V...+ design. Hand-tinted antique-tone. Invisible stitch- 
g. Self-locking ends. Four roomy card pockets.In pliant 


Russia Calf, $5.00. In hand-boarded goatskin, $3.50. 


——<—K—K cee Kone ee eee —-—< 
0-342, 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me Saddie Croft 
s in Russia Coif . Hand boarded gootshin 
| reserve right to return merchondise in 
seven doys f f efund. Send free catalog 


STATE 


CAR TOP ic Boat fot 
wis 


12 ft. Long - 45 ins. Wide - 16 ins. Deep 
A practical outboard motorboat and rowboat for every- 
one. As personal as your fly rod or gun. A solid planked 
Genuine Boat light enough for a man and woman to put 
onacar. Be free from the cost of rentals. Get afloat, 
anywhere, anytime, in a big, safe and comfortable boat. 
Free catalog also shows 44 models of inboards, outboards, 
rowboats, canoes, dinghies and sailboats. 


12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


PENN YAN BOATS 





EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, flexible steel frame; carry by hand and 
i wr family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 





vd mee ge t and foreign governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St, Louls World's Fair. Send for Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











JIFFY Trolling Plate 


ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
t your motor run. Nothing c 
> be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
ishing motors. If your dealer can't supply 
will sead post paid for $1.00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn. 
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©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
McCLELLAN SADDLES (USED). 5.95 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.50 


ALUMINUM MESS PANS (USED) . .35 

Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 

! & Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ 
| for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 

N SUPPLY CO. 


A an 
SPE] 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 





The most effective help which a civilian can 
give to Uncle Sam is to buy War Savings 
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Bonds and Stamps as often as possible. 
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How to Judge Construction 


(Continued from page 76) 


merely on being spiked to the keel or 
planking. 

The inside framing will depend on the 
model of the skiff, but there should be 
hardwood chine pieces running length 
wise along the junction of sides and bot 
tom so fastenings through bottom and 
sides will hold properly. Upright frames 
should be notched down over these, and 
seat supports run down to the chine 
pieces or notched into frames, so seats 
do not depend merely on end fastenings 
through sides. In heavier boats, the gun 
wales may have inside strips. In lighte: 
ones, where gunwale strength is de- 
pendent on outside rub strips, likely of 
half-round oak, fastenings should go 
through the sides into these, not througt 
hardwood into soft 


HEN a boat’s painted, it will be diffi 

cult to tell the woods used, but if you 
have any reason to doubt the builder’s 
selection, inquiry in the neighborhood 
will usually reveal from what woods so 
and-so builds his boats and whether 
these are considered good woods locally 
It is not fair to say that such a boat 
should have white-cedar or good spruce 
planking, for example, when in certain 
sections woods not known or thought 
highly of elsewhere stand up satisfactor- 
ily. One is not likely to find copper or 
bronze fastenings in this type, but if the 
boat is to be in salt water at all, gal- 
vanized ones should be used, and these 
are not to be confused with cadmium or 
other coated ware. 

Plywood-built skiffs will be covered 
later under a separate heading 

Carvel or flush-planked types. This 
planking may be found in round, V, or 
semi-V models, in many types and sizes 
for many purposes. In the sizes in which 
we are interested here, planking will be 
comparatively thin, likely around ‘ in., 
so that calking cannot be satisfactorily 
used. Instead, round-bottom models 
should have some sort of special, per- 
haps patented, seam fitting, such as com 
pressed, or hollow and rounded. On the 
V or semi-V types, battens or strips fit- 
ted behind ordinary seams make the 
planking watertight. 

In round-bottom jobs, the ribs should 
be very closely spaced, perhaps with half 
ribs used to reénforce the floor. Plank- 
ing should hug these tightly and, al- 
though fastenings may be concealed and 
not much in evidence, copper or bronze 
should be used in a well-built boat and 
the buyer should look for it. Or flush- 
planked boats may use a double thick 
ness of very thin planking, with fabric 
between, or may be planked with very 
narrow strakes on the bottom and wide 
top strakes. 

Boats of this type are likely to be well 
built, as strength in such a light boat 
depends, aside from the engineering of 
the hull, on the way members are fitted 
and fastened Full-length gunwales, 
keelson, stringers, and seat risers should 
be in evidence, with any rabbeting or let- 
ting-in of members an indication of care 
ful workmanship 

In chine-model boats with this flush 
planking, wider strakes will be used, 
backed at the seams, as I have said, by 
battens or strips. The chines should be 
rabbeted out to give the plank edges 
there backing, and battens should be 
notched into frames, with side and bot- 
tom frames tied together in some way 
where they meet at the chines, and simi- 
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lar precautions taken at any joining over 
the keel. 

Lapstrake or Clinker Planking. This 
construction, especially in a round-bot- 
tom model, requires careful workman- 
ship if the boat is to have the advantages 
of the type. The stem, or both ends of a 
sharp-sterned boat, should be steam 
bent, not sawed out to show cross grain. 
The bottom should have a cap keel or 
other well-thought-out construction hoth 
to avoid leaking there and to give im 
portant fore-and-aft strength. Planking 
should show evidence of having been 
carefully cut, with touching surfaces of 
strakes shaped to hug each other and 
gradually merge into a flush surface at 
the ends. If butts are in evidence, they 
should be carefully fitted, and strength- 
ened either by proper fastenings or 
backing blocks. The frames or ribs can, 
in a round-bottom clinker boat, be on 
the light side and rather widely spaced, 
but there should be no evidence of their 
having cracked or shivered in bending 
Copper fastenings are usually used in 
better built boats, otherwise galvanized, 
either should be a form that depends on 
riveting or clinching for holding, rather 





Bill will put up the tent, Joe will build 
a fire, Sam will cook, and I'll be Air 


Raid Warden." 


than on merely entering the frames 
These boats should be well reénforced 
with light but straight-grained gunwale 
strips, and stringers halfway between 
these and the keel, with the ends of the 
seats well tied into the sides to give im- 
portant cross strength to the lightly 
framed hull. 

Lapstrake planking is also found on 
flat and V-bottom boats, such as the dory 
and sea-skiff models, often with the 
bottom straight-planked. All that has 
been said as to the fitting and fastening 
of flush planking applies here, except 
that frames are more likely to be heavier 
members, into which stouter fastenings 
can be driven. Grown knees are superior 
to merely sawed pieces. 

Canvas Covered Planking. In well- 
built boats of this type, the covering is 
an added advantage, not just a way of 
concealing crudities of workmanship, 
such as having planking end in tapered 
points at the keel or gunwales rather 
than all running from bow to stern. 
Construction will be lightweight, and 
what has been said before about proper 


fitting and fastening applies here. The 
round-bottom hull should be closely 
ribbed, with an inner keelson fitted t 
tie in the ends of the ribs where they ar: 
not carried completely across the floor 
The way in which the edges of the can 
vas are concealed may be taken as one 
indication of the quality of construction 
For example, on good boats gunwale 
strips may be rabbeted to fit over the top 
edge of the planking and its attached 
canvas, to give a smooth top surface and 
prevent water getting between wood and 
cloth. An outer stem will probably be 
used to conceal edges there, and at the 
stern of a square-stern model either a 
false transom will be used or the canvas 
tacked down in a rabbet which is then 
filled flush with seam composition. The 
canvas may be glued or cemented on or 
merely stretched over the dry planking 
both methods are found in well-built 
boats. Gunwales inside may be closed or 
open; the latter is not a sign of por con 
struction but may have been adopted de 
liberately so water may be drained out 
of the partially overturned boat 
Plywood. Let’s consider here only the 
common form of plywood construction 
in which the sections of a hull are cut 
out of preformed plywood panels The 
new molded-plywood process, by whict 
the entire hull is molded under pressure 
in one piece, is something else agair 
and was discussed at length here a few 
months ago. As for the plywood pane 
method, the very ease with which th 
material can be cut out and assembled 
even by those without previous boa’ 
building experience, along with the con 
stant desire to keep weight down, ofte: 
makes for construction that is not all ut 
should be. The plywood used should be 
one of the few good marine grades, and 
not merely exterior building plywood 
and there is no excuse for butts or joints 
in the length of the boat now that panels 
of any reasonable length are availabl 


ABBETING of members such as 

keel, chines, gunwale strips, because 
of the backing they give and the pro 
tection afforded the edges of the ply 
wood, indicate good construction here 
especially if there is some adhesive 
squeezed out along seams at these points 
as evidence that the parts were glued as 
well as fastened. Ina well-built boat, the 
fastenings will be bronze or galvanized 
screws, rather than plated screws or gal 
vanized nails, and they should be uni 
formly spaced and staggered—not in 4 
straight line. Despite desire to keep 
weight down, the inside framing should 
not be skimped, but should be properly 
engineered to afford the plywood the 
stiffness required to keep the boat from 
working enough to weaken seam ad 
hesion and the hold of fastenings 

In general, a well-built boat of any of 
the types listed above will show no signs 
of skimping as to the few fittings re 
quired, or as to finish. Rowlocks, and 
any stem fittings or seat braces, should 
be well fastened, preferably with small 
bolts. With the modern finishes avail 
able, there is no excuse for a _ poorly 
painted or roughly varnished hull, al 
though it always takes time to reveal 
the actual quality of the finish used. The 
name plate of the builder, even though 
he is a comparatively unknown one, is a 
good indication in itself that he knows 
of no reason to be ashamed of his prod 
uct.—J. A. Emmett 
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Reoorts from. 
SPORTSMENS CLUBS 


OUTDOOR LiFE WELCOMES NEWS OF CLUB ACTIVITIES 
AT MAY HELP OTHER GROUPS PLAN THEIR PROGRAMS 
Kids’ Fishing Day 

EBRASKA’S Better Fishing Asso- 


ciation, whose notable first year’s 
progress was reported in the June 
OvutTpoor Lire, isn’t letting any grass 
grow under its feet. Its parent chapter, 
at Lincoln, recently organized and ran 
off a “Kids’ Fishing Day” on a lake with- 
in the city limits. Attendance figures 
alone indicate how successful it was: 
more than 2,000 children between the 
ages of 9 and 15 took part in the event. 
The lake used was a man-made one, 
well stocked with bullheads, catfish, sun- 
fish, carp, and buffalo. With permission 
of city authorities, the “Day” was set 
about a week before the lake was open 
for regular fishing, insuring plenty of 
bites for the contestants. Fifty-two 
prizes were donated by local merchants, 
and ranged from rods and reels to corn 
poppers. When the 2,000 kids had as- 
sembled, they were divided into 25 
groups, each supervised by a member of 
the association, and each assigned to a 
certain stretch of the lake shore. At a 
general signal, every group started fish- 
ing. The two biggest prizes went to the 
boy and girl, respectively, who caught 
the first fish anywhere around the lake, 
and the 50 lesser awards were given to 
the first two in each group to land fish. 
As an extra thrill, the prize winners 
were interviewed over a loud-speaker 
system, and a transcription of the event 
was broadcast the same evening. 


URPOSE of the contest was 

tional, explains Lonnie E. Meyers, 
chairman of the association’s out-state 
membership committee. Before the fish- 
ing started, the supervisor of each group 
read a list of printed instructions to his 
charges. Here are some passages: 

“You will notice that we are request- 
ing you to fish with a 4/0 hook. By using 
this large hook you will be able to catch 
fish, but the small fish will not be able 
to swallow the hook, and it is a very 
simple matter to remove them and re- 
turn them to the lake unharmed. 

“Be sure that before you remove a fish 
from the hook you wet your hands. As 
you know, unless a fish is a certain 
length, it has small food value. In fish- 
ing you should never waste. For that 
reason, small fish must be returned. In 
doing this, it is necessary to wet the 
hands, because fish are covered with a 
slimy substance. Dry hands break or 
tear this coating, causing skin diseases 
which are deadly to fish 

“This lake means a lot to you kids. 
The city of Lincoln and the Lincoln 
Chapter of the Nebraska Better Fishing 
\ssociation are going to do everything 
within their power to make it a better 

lace to fish. If you see someone fishing 
vith more than one pole and line, or tak- 

& more than the limit of fish, or doing 

nything which would be harmful to 
our fishing, explain to them that they 

re doing wrong. If you can’t convince 
them this way, call the police.” 

Another association project is a week- 
y radio program, which began in May 
f this year, featuring discussions on 
tackle and fish laws and information on 
where fishing is best and what kind of 
fish are hitting. 


educa- 
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“Listen, 
Mister, 
Soldiers 


can get 


WAR NERVES’ 


too!” 








(A sergeant speaks his mind) 


“I’m going to give it to you straight. 


“We read a lot of stuff about how 
civilians are fighting ‘war nerves.’ 
Going to shows...dancing...reading... 
having fun to relax from all the grim- 
ness today and keeping uptheir morale. 


“Sure, it’s a good idea, but don’t for- 
get this. Soldiers and sailors can have 
“war nerves,’ too. don’t mean anything 
to do with courage and stuff like that. 
Believe me, they got plenty of nerve 
to take it—and dish it out—whatever 
the orders are. 


*“W hat I mean is that soldiers, may- 
be even more so, need shows and 
dancing and decent places to go when 
they’re on leave. Boredom and monot- 
ony during their time off are as bad 
enemies as any goose-stepping Ger- 
man or Jap. We got to fight them, too, 


“That’s why everybody in this man’s 
army gives thumbs up to this USO. 
They’re doing a job, Mister. Fighting 
a fight. 


“They’re putting on swell shows... 
running club-houses...providing read- 


Give to the USO 


ing matter...taking care of troops in 
transit...following the flag wherever 
the army orders with their mobile 
units. They’re spelling morale in our 
language with a capital M. 


“So listen, all you folks. Next time 
you see a show or do a little rug-cut- 
ting or read a book or light a smoke 
or just sit down to play a game of gin- 
rummy or listen to the radio in your 
nice comfortable living room, just re- 
member that there’s lots of guys in 
O. D. and blue that can also use some 


of same. 


“It all adds up to this...we like the 
job the USO is doing for us...and we 
hope you on the home front keep it 
rolling !” 


The war chest against “war nerves” 
needs replenishing. Soon you’ll be 
asked to help. Well, you heard what 
the sergeant said! 

* x * 
Send your contribution to your 
local USO Committee or to National 
Headquarters, USO, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 
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The Pointer’s Family Tree 


FEW months ago, we toux a good 
look at the Setter family tree, and 
by referring to the records, dis- 
covered that the appearance and 

quality of its fruit have changed sur- 
prisingly little in the 400 years since that 
tree sprang from its original roots. True, 
the Gordon and Irish branches produced 
something slightly different from the 
original crop on the parent English tree; 
but as even these flourishing boughs 
date back nearly two centuries, we 
Americans can _ scarcely claim’ that 
“something new has been added.” So far 
as we are concerned, the sturdy oak that 
produced the first Setters still gives us 
the same sort of acorns that fell from it 
in our great-great-granddaddy’s 
day. The one possible exception 
to this statement is the recent 
importation, the Brittany Span 
iel, which the American Spaniel 
Club declares is “more like a Set 
ter than a Spaniel.” But as this 
trim little fellow who takes to 
pointing as a Marine takes to a 
machine gun is officially included 
in the Spaniel group and so class- 
ified at the bench shows held in 
this country; and since it is 
claimed he existed as a distinct 
breed as early, or even earlier, 
than the English Setter, we count 
him out of this discussion, and 
still stick to our guns with the 
assertion that the Setters have 
consistently “stayed put.” 

With the Pointer it’s anothe: 
story. Although his family tree 
is probably oider than that of his 
long-haired English competitor 
in the bird-dog ring, he seems to 
have appeared for the first time 
in slightly differing forms but at 
practically identical periods in 
three European countries—-Spain, 
Portugal, and Great. Britain 
Thus he is the product of three 
original trees instead of one; and 
to complicate matters still fur- 
ther, these trees have not only 
been grafted a number of times, but the 
grafting has been done comparatively 
recently. Which means that, for many 
of us, it’s unnecessary to dig deep into 
the past to find out when and where 
specimens of these comparatively new 
breeds made their initial appearances in 
the U.S.A. We have seen them in the 
flesh and can talk about them at first 
hand. 

But to come back to the first Pointers 
that were brought to this land of the free 
and home of the bobwhite, ruffed grouse, 
and prairie thicken, the great majority 
of theif*were shipped from England and 
were much lik¢ the “Showghairs” we see 
dominating our fieldttrials. tnd turning 
in exceptionally fine’ Performances as 
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practical gun dogs today. Our modern 
“standard” Pointers, so called to dis- 
tinguish them from the “grafts” we have 
mentioned, are considerably more re- 
fined in type, and especially in the case 
of field-trial strains, are considerably 
smaller and lighter in bone than the first 
arrivals from overseas; but in the main 
they're the same sort of dog our grand- 
fathers knew and shot over and swore 
by—and swore at, too, when occasion re- 
quired. For, with all their good quali- 
ties, “them P’inters kin stan’ a heap 0’ 
handlin’,” as an old-time market hunter 
told me more than 40 years ago. 

As to that trio of family trees we have 
mentioned, it is pretty well established 





His tree has its roots in many lands—its fruits in even more 


that the roots of all three were the same, 
or practically so. These roots were the 
Foxhound, Greyhound, and Bloodhound, 
not forgetting the “inevitable Setting 
Spaniel,” the all-important tap root of 
all our present-day bird dogs. One fact, 
at least, is indisputable. The Pointer 
came honestly by his name, for he was 
certainly the first dog (with the very 
doubtful exception of the Brittany Span- 
iel) to stand stanchly on his game. Even 
today this trait is usually stronger and 
more instinctive in the Pointers than in 
any of the Setter breeds. This despite 
the fact that the latter have been re- 
peatedly crossed with the former to in- 
tensify that characteristic. Legend has 
it that the old Spanish branch of the 


Pointer family was the stanchest of the 
lot and was used for generations ir 
crosses with his English and continenta 
cousins to develop that quality, as ir 
the case of the Setters already referred 
to. 

Our standard American and English 
Pointers are too numerous and too wel 
known to require either description or 
discussion here—with one possible ex 
ception. This is their extraordinary abil 
ity as field-trial performers and _ th 
reasons for it. The fact is, that with th: 
advent of public trials in this country in 
1874 or thereabouts, the breed was of 
fered a dish it was made to order to “eat 
up.” That it promptly proceeded to d 
just that, and in jig time, is field 
trial history, and in my opinion 
the reasons for such outstanding 
success are easily explained 

First and foremost, the Pointer 
is by nature what our sports 
writers call “a great competitor 
He has inherited a disposition 
that matches his facial expres 
sion, which, in sharp contradis 
tinction from that of the Setters 
should be what the experts dé 
scribe as “sour.” This disposition 
and the deeds that go with it ars 
as a rule, typical of great com 
petitors among us humans. I be 
lieve I’m safe in saying that few 
of the latter have been what ars 
known as “good mixers” or “hale 
fellows well met.” Frank Hinkey 
Hal Chase, and other sporting 
“immortals,” like the greatest of 
them all, Joe Louis, were not the 
type to shine as the life of the 
party; but they were the despair 
of their opponents and life savers 
for their backers when the con 
test was close and the bets were 
down. 

Again, the Pointer, from the 
very fact that he is not naturally 
so affectionate as his Setter 
rivals, is rarely a one-man dog 
This is important in public com 
petition because, since he hunts for the 
pure love of hunting and, for the time 
being, thinks of little or nothing else, he 
is bold and independent in his work and 
needs almost no encouragement or d 
rection from his handler. What he need 
is control—and plenty of it—or he’s lik« 
ly to set sail for the skyline. This make 
for speed and range, prime requirement 
for a field-trial star. Add the style a1 
stanchness on point that are his heritag 
from his Spanish forebears, and it’s ! 
wonder he has the Setters stopped. 

This lack of the necessity for huma 
companionship makes the Pointer a! 
ideal “kennel dog.” He’s duck soup fo! 
the professional trainer and handler w! 
campaigns a big string of field-trial dog 
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ince he requires nothing like the 
umount of individual attention and care 
the average Setter must have if he is to 
do his best in the field. Then, too, he’s 
in early developer—another quality dear 
o the heart and pocketbook of the pro- 
fessional trainer and handler. The mod- 
rn slogan for professionals in all lines 


involving financial returns from _ the 
lower animals seems to be, “Get your 
money quickly or you'll not get it at 


ill,” as witness two-year-old thorough- 
bred running horses, standard-bred trot- 
ters, baby beef, etc. Even poultry raisers 
have followed the crowd, force their lay- 
ing pullets to the limit of their capacity 
ind toss them to the dinner table at an 
age when your father and mine would 
have considered them just reaching their 
prime. As a result of this almost uni- 
versal system, puppy and derby stakes 
ire big money getters at the field trials 
ind the Pointer the most popular of the 
bird dogs. 

So much for the standard Pointer— 
now a word or two about some of the 
grafted breeds. Among these the Ger- 
man Shorthair was the first to land on 
American soil and make a bid for Amer- 
ican patronage. He’s unique, as is his 
near relative, the German Wire-haired 
Pointer, in that he makes no claims to 
extreme longevity as a breed. In fact, 
his origin is extremely recent, as bird 
dog origins go. He’s been a naturalized 
citizen of canine America for less than 
20 years and the entire life history of his 
breed dates back little more than a half 
century or so. He is the direct result of 
a straight cross between the old-time 
German Pointer, which was heavy and 
decidedly slow, and the lighter and 
speedier English and American Pointers, 
with the emphasis on the latter. This 
“nick” produced a medium-size dog with 

reasonable amount of speed, yet re- 
taining the stanchness and exceptional 
scenting ability of his German and Aus- 
trian forebears. 

The claims advanced in his favor, like 








the war communiqu from his native 
land, may be slightly exaggerated in 
spots, but here they are: “In no other 
breed do we find wrapped in one pack- 
age (1) A stanchly pointing dog; (2) A 
keen-nosed night trailer; (3) A proved 
duck dog; (4) A natural retriever on 
land or water; (5) Pleasing conforma- 
tion and markings, with great powers 
of endurance; (6) An alert and intelli- 
gent watchdog and companion.” 

There they are, ladies and gents, look 
"em over. No “artist” of the good old 
vaudeville days could ask for better bill- 
ing. So ‘nuff said for the present, except 


that, from all accounts, this Shorthair 
party is a pretty good dog. 

A still more recent representative of 
the Pointer family to arrive in the 


U.S. A. from the same section of Europe 
and from the same foundation stock is 
the German Wire-haired Pointer, which 
is as new to wartime America as cuffless 
trousers and pleatless skirts. Without 
dwelling on certain other fine distinc- 
tions that are supposed to make a dif- 
ference, it seems that in this immigrant’s 
case it’s largely his cold- and water-re- 
sisting coat that gives him a valid claim 
to “modern design.” In most other re- 
spects he seems to be built along the 
same lines and to possess essentially the 
same mental and temperamental quali- 
ties as those of the Shorthair. Time and 
the amount of intensive promotion he 
receives will tell the story. 

Our fourth entry in the Great Pointer 
Handicap and the latest member of the 
family to reach our shores is the Wei- 
maraner; and it’s dollars to one of Aunt 


Dinah’s doughnuts you’ve never seen 
him. As it happens, I have had that 


privilege and was considerably im 
pressed and very favorably; for a mighty 
practical and attractive fellow he ap- 
pears to be. So much so, indeed, that, in 
the writer’s opinion, he’s worth a little 
write-up all to himself. If all goes well, 
he'll get it in these columns ere long 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Dog Questions 


Old Dog—New Tricks 


Question: Recently I was given a 5- or 6-year- 
old part-beagle bitch, never trained to hunt. 
She was spayed, and for several years has been 
overfed and pampered, and is as fat as she can 
be. Do you think I can teach her to trail coons? 
—J. M. B., Fla 


Answer: I'm afraid I can't be of much help 
to you except in a very general way. As to age 
and physical condition, they will not neces- 
sarily keep your bitch from becoming a hunting 
dog, but they may do so. It all depends on the 
individual dog. The only suggestion I have to 

er is a very obvious one—the old adage, “You 
never can tell till you try.” 

If I were you I would give the dog plenty of 
exercise, cut down on her and get her 

wn in weight and in good condition, then take 

r out and look for coons, with a good coon dog 
along if possible. Don’t be discouraged if she’s 

w to get the idea, but give her a chance to 
earn by experience. Certainly it will do no 

rm, and may turn the trick. —W. C. D. 


food, 


Beagle Standards 


Question: I am trying to locate some good 
eagles of the small type. Please give me a 
brief description of points to watch for.— 


H. D. S. Je., Ga. 


Answer: By show and field-trial standards, 
the height limit for beagles in this country is 
1S in. (in England, 16 in.) at the shoulder, and 
logs larger than that are not eligible to com- 
ete. A popular height for small beagles is 
3 in. The head should be of good size and well 
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proportioned, the expression rather soft and 
very intelligent, the neck long and clean, with 
sloping shoulders that go neatly into a body 
that is close-coupled with good spring of rib 


It’s important that the dog have plenty of bone 
in the legs and small, well-arched cat feet, and 
the hocks should be set low to the ground. The 
tail should be moderately high-set, with a good 
brush but never a curly one. Any true hound 
color is permissible-—W. C. D 


Breaking Dog of Rabbiting 


Question: I recently bought a 31-year-old 
springer spaniel, a well-trained dog obedient t 
arm and whistle signals. Her former owner 
used to hunt rabbits with her, but kept her from 
trailing them and never shot a bunny over her 
until the pheasant season was over, and claims 
that if this procedure is followed she will hunt 
birds in preference to rabbits. Should I try t 
break her of rabbiting completely, and if so how 
can I do it?—0O. F. H., Iowa. 


Answer: As you know, springers are supposed 
to be used on rabbits as well as birds, but 
should stop to the jump of a bunny as they do 
to the flush of feathered game. So long as the 
bitch is steady to the jump of rabbits, I wouldn't 
attempt to go further in curbing her 
for fur. However, many gunners do 
dog that pays no attention to rabbits. If you 
want to train her—and in the case of a 3'4-year- 
old dog that has been hunted on rabbits you'll 
have a problem on your hands—I know of only 
two things you can do: Scold the dog sharply 


fondness 
prefer a 





when and if she actually chases a rabbit, and 
never shoot a rabbit when you have her in the 


field.—W. C. D. 
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WEVE GOT TO 
MAKE EVERY SHOT 
COUNT, OLD Boy / 


OK. BOSS, ILL FIND 
‘EM-YOU HIT “EM. 
1M /N CONDITION 
THANKS TO 
Doc cHow/ 
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this year more than ever before 


There'll be no shells to waste this year 


oo every 


shot should count! That’s 


where good work from your dog can 
help a lot... be sure that he’s in con- 
dition to work well and long ...to 
do his part toward a full measure of 
hunting pleasure. 


Condition Your Dog On 


PURINA DOG CHOW 


America’s Favorite Food For Hunting Dogs 
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\ PROVED BY 12 GENERATIONS 
of happy, healthy dogs at the 
Purina Kennels ... they have been 
fed no other food but Dog Chow! 


2 
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A COMPLETE FOOD — for your 
dogs, Dog Chow contains the vita- 
mins, meat proteins, minerals and 
other food essentials needed for 
health and vigor. 


EASY TO FEED — just pour Dog 
Chow Checkers into the feeding 
pan and the job’s done. Thrifty, 
too—for 1 lb. of Dog Chow equals 
3 lbs. of fresh meat in food value. 


Dog Chow Is Sold By Your Local 


Purina Dealer 


Gree Book 


“Getting Your Hunting 
Dog In Condition” 


Tells 


ercise, train, and 
feed your dog be- 


fore 


season .. 
the hunt. .be- 
tween hunts. 
Send coupon 
for your copy. 
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1410 Checkerboagd'Square, Sa Lenils, Mo. 
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The Health of; 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 











Sheds Coat Badly 


Question: I have a 9-year-old crossbred dog, 
partly shepherd, he sheds his coat so badly that 
when I stroke him I get a handful of gray 
hairs and fuzz.—H. M. R., Calif 


Answer: The dog should be groomed daily, 
then sponged afterward with a solution of 3 or 4 
tbsp. bay rum in a small basin of water, and 
rubbed down thoroughly with a Turkish towel 
Once a week, rub warm coconut oil well into the 
coat, allow it to remain for 1 hour, then rub it 
out with a dry towel. Also, add % tsp. calcium 
gluconate to the food once a day and give the 
dog 1 tbsp. mineral oil every other night.— 
J].R.K 


Split Toenail 


Question: My springer spaniel! split a nail on 
his front foot some time ago, and I have been 
able to relieve the pain so far by taping it. 
Would it be better to have it removed, and how 
is this done?—F. C., Wis. 


Answer: Since the condition seems not to 
have improved so far, I would suggest having 
the split part of the nail removed. It generally 
is not necessary to remove the whole nail, but a 
local anaesthetic will have to be given in any 
case —J. R. K ° 


Dosage of Worm Medicines 


Question: I usually have several dogs of all 
ages on my place, and would like to know the 
proper dosage of both roundworm and tapeworm 
medicines for pups and older dogs.—S. J. N. 
Mich 


Answer: For roundworms, I suggest the fol- 
lowing mixture: 3 tbsp. castor oil, 1 tbsp. sirup 
of buckthorn, 16 drops oil of wormseed. 

For puppies about 2 months old, give 1 to 2 
tsp. of this mixture, according to the size of the 
breed. Very small pups should get even less 

Four-month-old pups, 2 to 3 tsp. 

Six to 9-month-old pups, about 1 tbsp 

Dogs 1 year old or more, 1 to 2 tbsp., depend- 
ing on size. Very large breeds require even 
more 

For tapeworm infestation, arecoline hydro- 
bromide is usually given on an empty stomach, 
followed after an hour by a saline enema of 1 
tsp. salt in 1 pt. warm water—more for good- 
size dogs. 

For small puppies, give 1/60 grain of the 
drug 

For good-size puppies, 1/20 gr 

For large dogs, two 1/20-gr. tablets 

Do not feed the animals for several hours 
after either treatment. Repeat the dosage in 3 
weeks if necessary.—J. R. K 


Heart Worms 


Question: Are heart worms common? What 
are the symptoms, and can they be fatal?— 
H. D.—Fla 


Answer: Many dogs have heart worms, 
especially in warm climates like yours, and they 
can prove fatal. Very often the only symptom 
manifested is a loss of weight or a chronic 
cough, or perhaps just anaemia or a tendency 
for the dog to tire easily. It is also possible for 
a dog to have this trouble without showing any 
symptoms at all. The blood should be examined 
for presence of these worms.—J. R. K 














Was | Surprised! 


(Continued from page 27) 


after a cannon had exploded under him? 
When I related my experience to an old 
woodsman, he said, “You missed him, 
and he was deaf.” 

If he was, he was the first deaf wild 
turkey I ever saw. The ears of the wild 
turkey are, I believe, as keen as ears are 
made; his sense of hearing is inferior to 
none other in all the world. 

In the wilds the hunter is often sur- 
prised by game; he is sometimes sur- 
prised by the behavior of another hunter 
I remember taking an amateur turkey 
hunting; and as I always do under such 
circumstances, I scrupulously explained 
to him the nature of the game we were 
after. I tried to tell him as best I could 
just what a wild turkey looks like in his 
native haunts 

Knowing the range of a flock, I put 
him along the edge of a lagoon in the 
wild pinelands, and I told him not to 
move, not to blink an eye. I knew that 
in an hour or so a flock of eighteen wild 
turkeys was almost certain to come up 
to him. I took my stand on the opposite 
side of the big pond, hoping that if he 
scattered the flock, a gobbler might come 
mY way. 


T F woods were very still, so still that 
‘hile the turkeys were yet 200 yards 
from my friend, I could hear them com- 
ing to him I only hoped that he rec- 
ognized the noises they made; their 
walking in the dead leaves, their 
scratching their subdued conversation 
In shifting my _ position slightly, I 
startled from a cypress one of these 
weird birds known as the water turkey; 
it is the snakebird (genus Anhinga), cne 
of the most curious of all things that fly 

It beat its way upward over the la- 
goon; then it decided to do some of its 
characteristic sailing. Anyone watching 
such a bird in this particular kind of 
flight can well understand why it is 
called a water turkey. It haunts the 
water; it is as large as a very small gob- 
bler; and its manner of flight, its wings, 
and its tail give it the casual appearance 
of a little wild turkey. It circled over 
my friend, at the very time when the 
great flock of real turkeys was coming 
straight for him. But he had a surprise 
for me: he shot both barrels very ear- 
nestly at the soaring snakebird! He 
missed it. The genuine turkeys did not 
take flight. They doubled on their tracks 
and ran. That was that. When I asked 
him why he shot at the snakebird, he 
said that what he saw looked just like 
what I had described to him. He further 
said that he had heard the flock coming, 
but took this bird to be a kind of a scout 
He, I, the snakebird, and the turkeys 
all were surprised! 

Lovers of the ruffed grouse know that 
he has in his bag about as many tricks 
as any other kind of game that exists; 
and usually he has just a few more than 
the hunter. We know how sometimes he 
will get up far out of range, sometimes 
under our feet, often when we have 
passed him; how with thrilling precision 
he can put a pine or a hemlock between 
you and him; how he can now speed 
straight as a bullet, now corkscrew down 
forest trails, now shoot almost straight 
upward, or go tearing down a steep hill- 
side at an angle of 45 degrees. I have 
walked under a grouse feeding in a lit- 
tle bare dogwood tree, and had him stay 
right there until I had passed him. But 
the most unexpected thing I ever saw 
grouse do happened one day when I 


was hunting in the little hills of southern 
Pennsylvania. 

A friend and I were roaming through 
a rather airy pine thicket on the flat 
crest of one of these hills; from it gree: 
meadows on every side stretched away 
for a distance of nearly a mile, with 
rambling trout streams meandering 
through them. 

We were walking abreast, guns ready 
about 100 yards apart, when a covey of 
five grouse got up in front of him, and 
close. Expecting one, but not five, he 
was too flustered to shoot. The birds 
sped away close to the ground, headed 
apparently, for the meadow to the north 
As they cleared the brow of the hill, we 
lost sight of them, but we were sure of 
their direction. 

The fly to the next hill looked too fa: 
Surely they would come down some 
where along one of the little streams 
where the alders and _ wild-raspberry 
canes offered inviting cover. Descending 
the hill, we began to range up and dow: 
those warbling brooks, he on one side 
and I on the other. In our journeys we 
must have traveled five miles, and we 
must have covered nearly 100 acres 
Fagged and discouraged, we held a 
council of war. 

“They must have gone clear across, 
said he. 

“Ben,” I said, “do you see that fourth 
big sycamore down this stream here?’ 

“Why, yes,” said he. “Why?” 

“Look in the top,” I told him. 

The top was perfectly bare of leaves 
and on the dry limbs perched our five 
grouse! You know as well as I that 
grouse often light in trees; but my ex 
perience is that an evergreen (and 
dense one) is nearly always chosen 
That is true, at least, when the bird 
have been startled. All of us have no 
doubt seen them in bare trees which ar‘ 
budding, or when they’re eating berries 
But here was a case in which five 
frightened grouse, tearing out of a pin: 
thicket, alighted in the top of a big bare 
tree. 

I thought of flushing them and then 
following them, but Ben, who is not 
much of a wing-shot, begged me to let 
him try to get up on these. To do so he 
had to cross the stream. Over the stream 

yas a log. The log was rotten. Ben got 
just nicely in the middle when the whole 
thing gave way. There was a great 
crash, he yelled, and the grouse beat it 
from their lofty perches. Later we fol- 
lowed them, and I managed to get one 
But I have always recalled the incident 
as a rather perfect example of what the 
hunter has to expect when he is dealing 
with wild game. And what must he ex 
pect? Why, almost anything. 

If the roamer of the wilds is alert fo! 
only one thing—say for one kind of 
game, and for a regimented behavior of 
that type, he isn’t going to have mucl 
luck. He should always be anticipating 
surprises, and so be ready to meet then 
when they come, as they assuredly wil 


Deer and Dynamite 


LASTING in connection with a nev 

road in Essex County, N. Y., instead 
of frightening deer away, is attracting 
them to the roadside. Explosions and 
dust seem to have a fascination for th: 
white-tails, while it has been found that 
the deer relish the dynamite itself, and 
on one occasion are known to have eat 
en 15 sticks of the explosive. 
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Wild Dogs Menace Our Game 


(Continued from page 15 


considerable damage to ground-nesting 
birds. He says if the average pet dog 
were kept penned up during the nesting 
season it would be a definite aid to con- 
servation. 

E. Lee LeCompte of Maryland, James 
J. Gilpin of Kentucky, and C. W. Hud- 
son of Nebraska, all heading game de- 
partments in their respective states, say 
they consider stray and wild dogs a 
definite menace to wildlife, as does 
Ralph G. Carpenter 2d of New Hamp- 
shire. Carpenter says that his state has 
much trouble with dogs permitted by 
their owners to run at large, and which 
chase and kill deer. H. J. Burlington, 
Executive Secretary, New Jersey Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners, told 
me that state game wardens have made 
many prosecutions against dog owners 
under the law forbidding them to let 
their dogs run at large, and that wander- 
ing dogs do great damage to the state’s 
game birds and animals. The Maine De- 
partment of Inland Fisheries and Game 
yearly gets many reports of dogs killing 
deer and Commissioner George Stobie is 
trying to eliminate this menace. 

Elliott S. Barker, State Game Warden 
of New Mexico, gives it as his opinion 
that the stray dog and wild dog are a 
real menace to game and livestock. He 
has found wild dogs more difficult to trap 
than wolves, and categorically declares 
that the “police” dog is the worst offend- 
er among the stray dogs. J. W. Cluett, 
Director of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Game and Fish, informed me 
that his state has had some trouble with 
packs of dogs that kill deer in the na- 
tional-forest areas of the Black Hills, 
and that stray dogs do considerable 
damage to nesting game birds. Dog 
owners, he said, should keep their dogs 
confined during the nesting season, and 
common cur dogs that wander at large 
should be handled the same way as the 
stray cat—shot on sight. W. J. Lowe, 
Game and Fish Department Commis- 
sioner of North Dakota, called my at- 
tention to a unique state law which pro- 
hibits the use of hunting dogs, and also 
bars them from running at large during 
certain seasons of the year. 


ENNESSEE finds the wandering and 

wild dog a considerable problem. Most 
of the damage done by wild dogs is 
imong sheep and deer, Albert J. Marsh, 
Game Technician, told me; but much 
damage is done to small game and nest- 
ing birds by dogs left to run free at all 
times. Well-bred dogs not kept under 
control are just as bad offenders as the 
curs. Tennessee, too, has many tenant 
farmers and rural Negroes who own 
from one to five half-starved dogs that 
et most of their living from the land. 
Marsh pointed to the large number of 
dogs killed in the state yearly by auto- 
mobiles as a pretty good indication of 
the number of dogs running at large. 
He is in favor of a dog-license law on 
the theory that an owner who thinks 
nough of a dog to pay for keeping it 
vill be likely to give it proper care and 
ittention. He, too, is convinced that no 
log should be permitted to wander free- 
vy at any time 

West Virginia has few deer in its 
forests, yet 51 out of a total of 193 deer 
Known to have been killed in the state 
last season were slain by dogs. T. D. 
Gray, Director of the Conservation Com- 
mission, believes that stray dogs do 
much damage to such ground-nesting 
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birds as turkeys, quail, and grouse. Fred 
D. Thompson of the Texas Game, Fish 
and Oyster Commission, is of the same 
belief. While some Texas cities have 
dog-tax laws, there is no legal control 
of rural dogs. M. D. Hart, Executive Sec 
retary, Virginia Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, told of occasional 
packs of wild dogs that have been wiped 
out by trapping and shooting by the dé 
partment’s field men. Chief game dam 
age, he says, is during the nesting 
Yearly the field men destroy 
numbers of starving dogs which have n¢ 
licenses. 

W. F. Dearman, Director of the Mis 
sissippi Game and Fish Commission, as 
serts that any dog permitted to run at 
large is a menace to any game-manage 
ment program. Stray dogs in his state 
cur or well-bred, are destructive during 
the nesting season. Dearman would like 
to see legislation preventing dogs run- 
ning at large at any season of the year 
A. A. Richardson, chief of the South 
Carolina Department of Game and Fish, 
suggests that a very high license fee 
should be imposed on all dogs not kept 
in confinement, as wandering dogs do 
much damage to small game and birds. 


season 


UMMING up, key officials in the con- 
servation departments of thirty-four 


states were consulted. Of these, twenty 
five called the wandering dog a perni- 
cious predator, doing much damage 
among deer, small game, and game birds, 
ranking next to the hunting house cat as 
a pest. Three officials said damage done 
by such dogs was only moderate, three 
said that such damage was “little,” two 
stated that dogs did no damage at all in 
their states, and one said he had no in 
formation on the subject. 

Opinion of many persons consulted 
was that laws needed are those requiring 
the licensing of all dogs and those pre- 
venting any dog owner or keeper from 
permitting his dog to roam at will. An- 
other suggestion, advanced by several of 
these officials, was that any dog found 
unaccompanied by owner or keeper, on 
the lands of another, might legally be 
shot without recourse by its owner. Such 
laws are now in effect in several states 
Wisconsin, New York, and Pennsylvania 
probably have the most comprehensive 
and useful dog codes among the state 
but New Jersey, Connecticut, and sev- 
eral other states have laws which oper- 
ate well 

The dog is man's best friend among 
four-footed animals, but any sportsman, 
himself a dog owner, will be the first to 
admit that the only really good dog is 
the one that at all times is under control 
and restraint No dog owner has ths 
right to permit his dog to become a pri 
vate or public nuisance. If we want bet- 
ter hunting, we must see to it that ou 
own states have sensible laws designed 
to prevent any dog from running at 
large. The dog is an introduced and not 
a natural enemy of our game With 
hunting pressure getting heavier every 
year, there is not enough game to share 
with these predators that we ourselves 
have introduced 

Every dog owner who is interested in 
wildlife and loves hunting should sober 
ly ask himself this question: “What does 
my dog do when I permit him to run at 
large?” In the light of informed evi- 
dence there can be but one answer: A 
dog, not under restraint, is a destructive 
and dangerous nuisance. 






a, _ 


Sighted flea— \ 
killed same! 





—REPORTS “OLD SARGE” 


We've chalked up a record against 
fleas. We wipe ‘em out, quick, with 
the SKIP-FLEA “One-Two” attack. 

Use it on your dog, too. ONE a 
SKIP-FLEA Soap bath regularly. 
7WO—SKIP-FLEA Powder between 
baths. Really kills fleas: Helps to 
keep down ticks, too. 

Get SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder 
today at drug and pet stores (handy 
Sergeant's Flea Insurance Nit contains 
both at a bargain price). Get a free 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, too. 


SERGEANT'S, Dept. 26-H, Richmond, va. 





Please send me a free, 40-page, illus- | 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book. | 
| 
| Name Swap | 
ahs 
| ~ S ys 
= Addre . | 


ants 
DOG MEDICINES 


VITALITY 


DOG FOODS 


Thousands of users rely on Vi- 
tality to supply fine mineral 
balance, vitamin fortification 
and all-around dependability to 
keep their dogs in top shape. 
| Write for Samples. Free Book and 60 Day Trial Offer. 


VITALITY MILLS, INC.,Board of Trade,Chicago, Ill. 














PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


—also kills Lice and Ticks 


25¢ ano 50: 




















White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 






Samples and 
32-page book ‘‘Feed- 
ing & Care of Dogs."’ 
jr send $1 for 10 Ibs Meat- 


t ja Cereal postpaid East of Rockies. 
&. PERFECTION FOODS CO. 


Battle Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 














KEEP YOUR DOGS 











WORM CAPSULES 
f Use Nema Capsules to remove 
large roundworms and hook- 
worms. Effective—Dependable. 
ia RR 2 E Send for Nema 

booklet No. 652. 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk W-55- 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke- Davis Products 


A Scratching Dog 
May Be in Torment 


Thousands of dog owners have found this good 
way to keep their pets from constant scratching 
biting, rubbing and digging. Once a week give them 
a dose of Rex Hunters Dog Powders. These powders 
usually help to bring prompt ease from an intens« 


, 
NEMA I 








itching irritation that has centered in the nerve 
endings of the dog’s skin. The urge to scratch abates 
the dog is happier, more contented. No wonder a purchaser 


en my «de 
Why not 


od dr 


writes “Rex Hunters Dog be waders have 

great relief Mang thanks fre Chink and self 
iry them on your own menndige er dog « at any 
store, pet sho Dp or 
Important. When your dog keeps s 
head, look for Kar Canker and ask 
Hunters Far Mange Lotion. It’s splendid 
send 50c to J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 388, Bing 


| PUPPIES of CHARACTER 


Available, shepherd PUPPIES, 
ideal for home and companion; 
sired by our outstanding studs 
Also, TRAINED DOGS for sale, 
either sex 
La Salle 
shepherds. 
LA SALLE KENNELS 
Rt. 10, Wayzata Bivd.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
Home of ‘‘His Master's Eyes’’ School 
= 


He Barks! He “No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 lbs.—$1. 30. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept L Norwich, Conn. 


Econo my size box only 
ratehir ears, shakir 
your dealer for Rex 


seed store $1.00 


If he in't suppl 
hamton, N. ¥ 


shepherds are friendly 

























HOW TO BUILD AND 
SERVICE RADIOS! 





EVERYBODY'S 
RADIO 
MANUAL 
Makes It Easy! 
Now build 
and repair your own 
radio 
thing from tiny port- 


you can 


sets — every- 





ables to powerful 

short-wave receivers—simply by following the 
crystal-clear instructions in this big new hand- 
book! Written in non-technical language, EV- 
ERYBODY'’S RADIO MANUAL is packed 
with hundreds hints and short cuts—with 
illustra- 


256 


a wealth of drawings, diagrams and 
tions that make every step easy to follow. 


pages miraculously priced at only %1.00! 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 
EVERY- 


pay 


Just write for your copy of 
BODY'S RADIO MANUAL 
man only $1.00, plus a few cents postage, on 
delivery. Money back if not satisfied. Address 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 82 
353 Fourth Avenue * New York, N. Y. 


and post- 
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Fishing Seasons, 1942 


(Continued from page 49) 





| VIRGINIA ( Continued) 
Perch other than white perch, 
Pickerel 
Muskalonge 
Wall-eyed Pik 
Kock Bass, Crappie. Bluegill, 
and Red-bellied Sunfish 
Channel and Blue Catfish 
| Perch 
White 
horse 


White 


and Yellow Sucker, Red- 


WISCONSIN 


| Lake Trout 
Trout 
Catfish 
Crappie, Calico, Silver, and 
Strawberry Bass 
White Bass 
Kock Bass 
Northern Pike (pickerel) 
Wall-eyed Pike 


Perch, Suntishes 
Bullhead 
Muskellunge 
Slack Bass 


Sturgeon, designated waters only 


WYOMING 
All game fish 


|ALBERTA 


| 


Lake Trout 

Pike, Pickerel 
Perch, Goldeye 
Trout, Grayling, 
tain Whitefish 


Rocky Moun 


BRITISH COLUMBIA — 
Trout 
Nontidal waters 
Vancouver Island Dist 


Lower Mainland Dist 
Okanagan Dist., streams 
: lakes 
Kootenai Dist., streams 
© lakes 
Northern Dist., streams 
lakes 


Tidal wate 
Salmon 


Black Bass 


MANITOBA 
Lake Trout 
Speckled Trout 


Pickerel, Pike 

Perch 

Goldeye, Mooneye 
Arctic Greyling, Sauger 


Maskinonge 
Black Bass 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Landlocked Salmon 
Trout 
Salmon 
Striped Bass 


Black Bass 


|NOVA SCOTIA 








Speckled Trout 
Grey Trout 
Landlocked Salmon 
Salmon 


Rainbow Trout, desi 
Striped Bass 


gnated lake 


|ONTARIOt 


Speckled Trout 
Brown, Aurora Trout 
Rainbow Trout 
Yellow Pickerel 
Pike 

Maskinonge 

Black Bass 

Stur eo 


Lake Trout, Whitefish 


PRINCE EDWARD 


Salmon 


ISLAND 


Speckled Trout 
Rainbow Trout 


QUEBEC 
Atlantic Salmon 
Landlocked Atlantic ar 
Salmon 
Ouananiche 


1 Sebag 


Brown Trout 
Speckled and Sea Trout 
Quebee Red Trout 


Grey Trout 
Wall-eved Pike 
Sturgeon 

St. Lawrence 

Other waters 
Rainbow " 
Biack Bass 
Muskellonge 


waters 


Northern Pike 
Smelt 
Whitetish 

Kel 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Loch Leven, Brown, 
Rainbow Trout 
Lake Trout 
Pickerel 
Pike 
Perch, Goldeye 


Black Bass 


Brook Trout 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Native Trout 
Salmon, Sea Trout 
Rainbow Trout 





OPEN SEASON | 





"MIN. SIZE | 











June Oct 1 
June Apr. 15 
June 2 Apr 1S | 
} | new 
always open 5 
ve } 10” 
’ ” | 10” 
Apr. 15-Sept. 30 | 19” 
May 15-Sept | ja 
May 15-Ja 15 14” 
May 15-Jar 15 | _ 
May 15-Jar 15 7” 
May 15-Jan. 15 % 
May 15-Jan. 15 18 
May 15-Jar 15 13 
May 15-Jan. 15 6 
May 15-Jan. 15 | non 
May 25-Jan. 15 | 30” 
June 20-Jan. 15* 10 
Sept Oct. 15 30” 
Apr 1-Oct l | none 
May 16-Sept. 15* 15”* 
May 16-Mar. 31 none 
May 16-Mar. 31 none 
June 1-Oct 15* 8” 
Mar. 1-Nov 14* 
Mar 1-Nov 30* 
June 1-Feb og 
May 1-feb. 28* 
June 1-Nov 14* 8” 
May 1-Nov 14* 
May 24-Nov 14* 
Ma 1-Feb 8 
always open 
aiWays open 
July 1-Mar none 
Apr. 15-Oct. 10 16" 
Apr. 15-Oct. 10 11 
May 16-Oct 31 15 
May 16-Oct _ 
May 16-Oct 1 10” 
May 16-Oct l 11 
May 16-Oct l 2 
July 15-Oct. 31 10 
Apr. 1-Sept 0 none* 
Apr 1-Sept 1“ none* 
May 24-Sept. 30° none* 
ilways open > og 
a none 
Apr. 16-Sept. 14* none* 
Apr. 16-Sept. 14* 15” 
Apr. 16-Sept. 14* 15” 
Apr. 16-Oct. 1 3 Ib. round 
weight 
Ju 1-Oct l 12” 
always ope none* 
May 1l-Aug l 7 
May 1l-Aug l 7 
May 1-Sep l 7 
May 15-Apr. 14* 13 
May 15-Ma l 1one 
June 27-Oct. 15* 24° 
July 1-Oct. 15° 10” 
July 1-Ma . none 
always oper none 
Apr. 15-Sept. 1 3 lb. round 
weight 
Apr. 15-Sep l 6” 
July 1-Oct l 10” 
May \ l lb 
May 1-Sey 0 15 
May 1-Sept 0 12 
May 1-Sept 0 10 
May 1-Sey ) ri 
May 1-Sey 0 7 
May 1-Sept ) 7 
May 16-N 0 17 
June 1-Apr ) 
OR 
June 16-Sey 10 
J 16-Oct N 
June 16-Oct l a4 
June 16-Oct. 1 li 
July 1-Mar nor 
De Nov ’ nor 
Vays oper -V 
May 16-Sept. 15 4 
June 16-Oct l y 
May 16-Sept. 15 1> 
May 16-Mar. 31 15” 
May 16-Mar. 31 12” 
May 16-Mar. 31 none 
July 1-Nov 0 10 
Jan. 15-Aug. 31 7 
May 1-Sept. 15 none 
June 2-Sept. 29 8” 


DAILY CATCH LIMIT _ 


none 
none 
none¢ 

15; aggregate 50 
10 


| aggregate 10 





gregate, inland 
waters, 30 





25 | 
25 
. 4 
7 | 
1 Jj 
15 lb., not over 20 fish 
10* 
) i 
. a5 { aggregate 2o 
aggregate 20 
15 regate with salmor 
ar but not more than 
steelhead over 5 lb 
Nontidal waters 5, grilse 


counted in trout catch; tidal 
waters 5, including grilse 10 


from Jan. 1 to May 31; no 
limits from June 1 to Dee. 31 
_= 
10 
10 
Ss 
15 
1 
15 
6 
Age. game fish, 15 
none* 


10 Ib not over 
30 a week 

none 

none 


20 fish* 


20 fish 


wot over 
10 
8 


30 fish 


20 It not over 


wot over 10 Ib.* 
S 


S 


ish or 30 lb 
) fish or 100 lt 
ne 
one 
none 
te 1 
i a l 
i t ate 
sy ate cv 
36 | 
" ¥ 


}$2.10; 


Limits omne only to 
Peninsula of Avalon 








_LICENSE FEES | 





Warning 
regulations appi 
inland i 

jbounc le 1 











Warning Watcl 
or local seasons 





Res.: not required 
Nonres. : $5 
Res. : $1 
Nonres. : $15 
7-day $ 
Special license 





for salmor 


lesignated waters 


Res not required 
N 


~ Res. : $2.10. _ 
Nonres 26, 
14-day $10.50, 1-day 


for designated 


waters = 
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ave more trouble. First, it became in- 
reasingly difficult to keep my fly float- 
gz; each successive bluegill gummed 
ts hackle further, and the fly dressing 
eemed to have lost all potency. I 
hanged flies twice and lost several 
well-tied artificials when, on the back 
ast, they landed in the unseen shrub- 
bery. The 4X tippet parted easily on 
these occasions and I began to under- 
tand Jack’s use of the heavier syn- 
thetic gut. Nevertheless I hated to admit 
that my conservative old Gray Bivisible 
icked efficiency. 

We had worked up the shoreline to a 
point where high blueberry bushes and 
wild azalea crowded to the water’s very 
lip. I think that Jack maneuvered me 
into this spot, for my troubles increased 
rapidly. With so little room for back 
casting, I was forced to whip the dry fly 
back and forth in little arcs over the 
water in attempting to dry it after each 
cast. The necessary business of roll cast- 
ing further increased the possibility of 

sunken “dry” fly. 

Silently I labored, swearing under my 
breath as Jack struck, fought, and land- 
ed one fish after another: ‘gills, calicoes, 
and perch. He was having a great time. 


UST behind me there was a sort of 
J avenue through the brush. Pale-blue 
light cut down into it like a wedge. Here, 
I thought, was room for a genuine back 
cast, so I lifted the rod sharply, gauged 
my distance, and whipped the line back. 
The fly dipped and caught fast in a birch 
sapling. The leader snapped and came 
floating limply back. 

“You win,” I said, “give me the extra 
cork bug.” 

The stars were glimmering as _ twi- 
light deepened into full night, but the 
fish were rising. All about me the warm, 
placid surface erupted with heavy 
splashes. I removed the last shred of 
4X tippet, and waited. Jack was fight- 
ing a good fish, some twenty feet to my 
right. I guessed, by the wallowing 
sounds, that it was a large calico bass. 
Presently the sound ceased, and some 
moments later Jack splashed toward me. 
He handed me the little white cork arti- 
ficial. 

The panfish bug, after I had it se- 
curely bent to my leader, felt like a two- 
ounce sinker compared to the dry fly. 
It cast sluggishly, landed with a “plop,” 
and sent out exaggerated circles when I 
twitched it. Then, suddenly a fish came 
up and smacked the lure hard. I saw 
the surface break wide open in a splash 
of dark water, and felt swift, hard pres- 
sure battle the rod’s tension. You can’t 
argue against that sort of performance. 
I creeled my second white perch and un- 
willingly decided that this small, cork- 
bodied lure had possibilities. 

Later, I came to the conclusion that 
these miniature floaters have their own 
particular merits and limitations. Dur- 

x daylight hours, Jack and I have 
found a feather-and-hackle fly to be 
more practical. But at dusk, or later in 
the night, a small, high-floating lure 

ich as this—and there are many ver- 

ons now on the market—becomes a 

infish killer. Bluegills, calico bass, 
white and yellow perch, all feed avidly 
luring certain hours of darkness and 
may be most easily taken with such an 
rtificial. 

“Still like the bivisible?” Jack asked, 
fter he watched me net my first calico. 

I shot a long roll cast forward be- 
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Bugs tor Blackout Fishing 


(Continued from page 21) 


fore answering him. Although the dark- 
ness was now so deep that I couldn’t see 
the bug, it was heartening to know that 
it rode unlike the bedraggled 
bivisible. 

“I got to admit,” I said, “that the bug 
has a form of merit. Of course, it can’t 
compare with a good Wham! The 
rod tip bowed once again and another 
white perch churned the dark water. 

“How about it?” Jack asked, a chuckle 
in his voice. 

“Tt’s—a—darn 

“O.K., that’s what 
After you land that 
home.” 

“What do you 
just got started.” 

“Your own fault,” Jack opined, “but 
I’m late for a meeting right now, and I 
can’t afford to wait for you. Some other 
night we'll come back.” 

“Some other night!” I 
never saw so many fish in my life, and 
you say ‘some other night!’” 

“Don’t be a sap,” Jack said. “Every 
educated angler knows that panfish are 
habitual surface feeders. They'll be here 
tomorrow night, the next night, and 
practically all summer. That’s the beau- 
ty of panfish—they’re plentiful, sporty 
fighters, always ready for action. 

“That’s why I tied up that bug,” he 
went on. “It’s a natural. You can use 
heavy leaders, roll cast, and slap the lure 
into pad beds, weeds, and all sorts of 
places. Night fishing is anything but a 
delicate business, and any dope knows 
that a small, bass-bug type of artificial 
is tops after dark.” 

“That’s what I always told you,” I 
said resignedly. “My creel is heavy and 
my arms are tired; let’s go home.” 

“Give me back my panfish bug,” Jack 
said, “I knew you'd try to steal it.” 

“You got another one,” I yelled, and 
stopped with a start as he grinned. “By 
gosh, you haven’t got another one!” 

“‘Course not. I knew you'd be stub- 
born about it, so I made only one!” 

“Let’s go home,” I said, “I want a long 
shot of lemonade.” 

“Me too,” Jack said, 


cockily, 


good lure!” I gasped. 
I wanted to hear. 
fish we'll go along 


mean!” I howled. “I 


moaned. “I 


“and no lemon!” 


Cover Quiz Answers 


(See “Outdoor Lifers,” page 2) 
Here's the artist’s list of the sport 
scenes that form the soldier on this 
| month’s cover: 
| (1) Bird hunter and setter (helmet 
| and back of neck) 
(2) Waterfall and 
(helmet) 
(3) Pine forest 
met) 
(4) Geese (5) 
(7) Snipe (8) 
forehead) 

(9) Trout fisherman 
right cheek, and nose) 
| (10) Canoe portage 
| (11) Tent (collar) 

(12) Sportsman 

(right shoulder) 


leaping salmon 
(under side of hel- 


Ducks (6) Pheasant 
Grouse (left eye and 
(right eye, 
(helmet 


strap) 


with binoculars 


(13) Camper making fire (mouth 
and chin) 
(14) Tropical scene with leaping 


| fish (right cheek) 
(15) Deer (neck) 
(16) Setter retrieving pheasant (left 


shoulder) 
L* ‘apie } 












RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 











war sq uabs — 
w-a-n-t-e-d 


Beef, pork for army. More squabs wanted for homes. 
Our Gov't says Grow squabs in your backyard. 
Can be carried on extensively by those who cannot 
keep livestock of any other kind. Nothing easier to 
raise, nothing better to eat."’ Raised in only 25 days. 
Why breed ordinary when Royal squabs sell at poultry 
tops” Write today for war-time STARTER and FREE 
BOOK of mo making personal experiences in every 
State. Easy directions, low prices for breeders. Begin 
now. RICE FARM, 429 H Street, Melrose, Mass. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Plant Natural Foods that will 
' nd hold large numbers at 
wite hupting or fishing 
tice, Wild Celery, Duck 
4) others described in free il- 
book, Write, deseribe grounds, 
rece free planting advice and 
k. Oldest Aquatic Nurseries, 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 
firms, who continuously buy all 

~ offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 


































Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream e@ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed, 
Write f prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 











Eastern 
Yukons naaee 
llipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 


1y mink is indicated by the fact that 
average of approximately $15.00 per 
he mink pelts I have produced during the 


year 
BOOK ‘“‘DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 
PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on request. 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Bemus Point New York 





iant Wild Ri 
Attracts More Ducks! BIG DISCOUNT 
Wild Rice until Aug. 20. Sept. deliv- 
ery. TERRELL’S fresh, sure-growing, 
double-size seed for Fall sowing makes 
twice as much duck food. Also plant 
guick-growing DUCK’S MEAT Now 
for Fall 1942 duck food. SPECIAL! 
10 bu. $17.50. Wild Celery, Musk- 
Grass, Elodea—FULL LINE LEGAL 
DUCK FOODS. Folder. Write— 
TERRELL'S, 539 A Block, Oshkosh, Wis. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS + 


Tell us the type of pheasants you want; 
we have them. All strong, 
Grade-A birds. New hatch of 
15,000 available for summer or 
fall delivery. Any age. Prices 
and service dependable. We 
tee shipments to all parts of 
and Canada. Write today. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY GAME FARMS 
R.R. 2B 


Kaukauna, Wis. 























UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 















BEAGLES. Broken, started. Choice puppies. 
Guy Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. i 
TRIPLE Champion Penman Puppies, Penman at 
stud. Masterly, Johnson-Creek, Wis. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
free Shipman, Warsaw Ind 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue. 
Elton Beck, A-16, Herrick, Illinois 


BEAGLES Broken started. Choice Quality. 
Trial. Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna ; 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies Sert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 
BEAGLES tabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 
BROKEN Seme ready to. start Registered. 
Jolly Time Beagles, Fremont, Ohio 





PJ MISCELLANEOUS Docs | 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners, Combination Hunters. Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Kennels, Ramsey, Ill 
PUPPIES! Many breeds—particulars free! Book 
108 colored pictures, descriptions recognized 
breeds, 35¢. Royal Kennels, No. 2, Chazy, N. Y 
ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies, Catalogue 
ten cents. Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center 
Ohio 
BEAUTIFUL Doberman Pinschers and Cocker 
Spaniel puppies. Henry Knoll Jr., Holland, 
ich. 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. i 
ST Bernard pups; Champion sired beauties. 
$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. lI. 
ry 


REGISTERED Championbred Pointer Setters; 
Cockers Puppies; Grown Dogs $10.00 up 
Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 
WaterSpaniels. Stamp, Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis 
REGISTERED St Bernards Newfoundlands 
scotties, cocker puppies. Minnie Tolles, Delta, 
Iowa 

CHOICE Coach White Collie and Rat Terrier 
pups. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 

HUNDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Catalogue 
Elton Beck, A-15, Herrick, Illinois 
AIREDALES; springer spaniel puppies, hunters 
reasonable. Emil Schmeling, Rockfield, Wis 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Ill 

ENGLISH Shepherds. Guaranteed heelers. Spayed 
_Females. Barn s Ranch, Collyer Kansas 


ig DOG EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES % 
DO As Great Kennels Do—Quadine «Spray your 
dog against Ticks, ear and sarcoptic mange 


fleas, lice, ringworm Plus 17 other benefits 
Allen-Crowl Company, 317 Superior Street, To- 


ledo, Ohio — 
fie wounDs 














G GREYHOU ND Saplings—Registered A.K.C. and 
Best “bloodlines Permane a Inocu- 
mated Trained on Jack rabbits —Prices to suit 


quick sale italina Kennels, L. M. Keasbey, 
Prop. Tucson, Arizona 
CHAMPION Redbone and Blueticked Coonhound 
Pups. Registered in owners name. Curtis Cruse, 
Paragould, Arkansas 
BLOODHOUND Pups. Registered, From famous 
hunting and man-trailing strains. Sutton, Deca- 
tur, Mich 
REGISTERED long eared Black-tans, Blueticked 
coonhounds, Beagles. Distinctive, classy able 
Catalog 10¢. Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio 
BEAUTIFUL Registered Male Basset for Sale 
Virgil Moore, Denton, Md 
COONHUNTERS! Am offering best straight coon- 
ers and combination hunters that tree and stay 
treed on any hunting grounds. Also fox, rabbit 
and squirrel docs. Get my prices and terms be- 
fore you buy. Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel 
Ky. 
COON Hunters. I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. 3 to 4 years old 
Absolutely broke on any hunting ground. Sold on 
trial. Write for prices N Ryan Famous 
Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky 
REGISTERED Redbone pups. Parent A-1l coon- 
ers. Art Roloff, Lewisville, Minn 
5 NDRED Hunting Hounds Cheap. Satalogue 
Elton Beck, A-17, Herrick, Illinois 


1 Wc I 


SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies Red, Black, Blond 

Grandsires Champion Prince of Huntington 
and Dexter. $20.00 each. Mabel Sill, Corry, 
Penna. 













Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 


Tae seacies am] 


Count each number 
= Snore, rape. Bred to hunt. 
Ye 


ENGLISH Springer 
standing hunting 








5 ie Springer 


COCKERS and Springer pups. Ship on approval. 

Sprucedale Kennels, 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Cc — Tuts. i Rush Lake. Wis. 


Cc Sorwin’ s “Kenne Is, 


PEDIGREED Spri: 


Cc OC KE R Sp: aniel 1 pups — to sell 


| ‘CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS _ uf 


Priced to sell quickly 





MAKE SALES 
THROUGH THE MAILS 
Month after month these same ads appear 


the Classified Section, 
tisers have found that it pays to sell by 


because adver- 


For details and forms write 
Advertising Dept. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 











Bertsch Kennels 
Golden or Black 


BLACK Labr: idors from International Champion. 
“$10.00. Ben Suchan. 
s E T TER CS 
AND POINTERS 


NOW oy orders for German Shorthair Point- 
Guaranteed pure 





good looking experien e 
PAYMENT Plan 


IRISH Setters Registered 


ENGLISH Setters: 





ENGLISH Setters, 





fred 


SETTER Puppies, Sports Peerless Breedins 
Three Months, $10. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenr 


GERMAN Shorthair Pointers, Trained or pul 
Steve Kakuk, Manitowoc, Wis 

DRAHTHAARS and Shorthairs. Puppies. Gri 
Dogs. Mangold’s Importers, Bennington, N 

braska 

BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful | pups che 
Bill McGirk, Everett, Was 

REGISTERED Pointer Punpise $10-$15.00 « 
C.0.D. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 

IRISH Setter pu ps, registered, excellent breedir 
Lloyd Scott Gallatin, Missouri. 

WANTED Bird dog for training Gre 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa 


| (SV 


BULLTERRIERS: White, red, or brindle; we 
bred, intelligent, healthy. Farnley, White Post 
Va. 

REG. B ck-Tan_ Rat Terrier puppies $10 
each. Shipped C.O.D. . Lust Bros. Chatfield, Oh 
SCOTTY pups—none better, shipped prey 
E. Crawford, Broomfield, Colo. 














AIREDALES 


CROWN Re Bisterec red Airedales " , both sex, hunter 
_watchdogs Airedales ‘ Manc elona, Michig 
PUPPIES Touna Stock. Rex Kennels, RR 





Box 500, St. Louis, Mo. 

REGISTERED  Airedales. |_Pups—$10.00_ 
$15.00 Stanley Roberts, Ridlonvill e, Maine 
OURANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 ue. Bay 1 
_on ap provi il. Sportsmen’s Service, 


| | BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS | | 


USED Field Giasses bought, sold, exchange 
A. Loring Owego, ae 2 








FIELD Glasses. Powerful aviator type, 8-m 
range. Smartly styled, rigid, and lightweight 
Height closed 4% inches. With neck strap, o 
$4.25 postpaid. Order on 10 days money-b 
trial. Address Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eag 
St Utica, N. ¥ 


CASH for used Binoculars, Field Glasses. Vog 
Co., 7759 s Halsted, |, Dept. ¢ C-103, _Chicago 





HUDSON offers f following Jeffery 2 280 Sport 
Mauser Action, 24” barrel, engraved with 
cartridges half split necks, rifle about exce 
$110.00. High-Grade pair Westley Richards «d 
ble barrel shotguns, No. 1 and No. 2, both 12 
automatic ejector, modified cylinder and full ar 
cylinder, trunk case for pair, very good cor 
tion $400.00, or $250.00 each. Remington M 
SD peerless Grade Automatic 35 caliber, t 
sight excellent, $120.00. Imperial Grade Eng 
Ogden, Smits and Hussey, Over and Under, 12 
M&F, automatic ejector, finely engraved wi 
leather trunk case, like new, $425.00. Huds 
Sporting Goods Company, L-52 Warren Street 
New York 

EXTRA! Extra. New 1942 list of modern 

tique Firearms, send coin 10¢. 30-06 empt 
cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75¢ per h 
dred Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine cor 
tion 50¢. U. S. Engineers Locator Levels, br 
new, cost originally $5.50—Sale $1.25 Pub 
Sport Shops Dept. L-45, 13 S. 16th St.. 
Phila Pa 
THE ABC of Pistol Shooting! New pocket-size 
manual on how to shoot pistols and revolve 
from the .22 to .45 Automatic. Easy to 1 
stand, complete, concise, 30 pages, illustrate d. l 
in stamps. Also ask for full information ab 
membership. National Rifle Association 1603 i 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C 
HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target pist 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kind 
Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept 
L-45, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa 

LIST ready, 300 hunters and target guns, sudden 
delivery. Stamp. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohic 
STOCKS Parker and Winchester Pumps. Stam 
W. B. Arey, Salisbury, N. C. 

USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, Sold 
and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. | 
Stamp. Howe Fur Company. Coopers Mills, Mair 
THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binocula 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Guns 
Runnemeds New Jersey 
WANTED—Remington Overunder, skeet ! 
26 or 28” solid or ventilated rib. N. J. Be 
755 Winton Road North, Rochester, N. Y 
SUPER X-22 Short Cartridges, $2.50 per car 
of 500. Super X-22 Long C artridges, $3.00 














carton of 500. Remington Kleenbore Cartrid 


22 Extra Long, $3.50 per carton of 500. Ren 

ton Kleenbore Cartridges, Long, $3.50 per cart 
of 500. Remington—32 Soft Point Smokeless C 
tridges Model 14, 141, and Auto Lo r R 





$5.75 per 100. Public Sport Shops 
13 S. 16th St Philadelphia, Pa 
YANKEE reloading tools, bullet molds, sv 
dies, gun repairs, sights, reamers 4 
cialty Co 51 Sanford Place, Erie, Pa 
UTOMATICS and Revolvers. Write for 5S] 
Bargain List. Stamp please. Wanted: 22 ¢ 
pistols. Lee Sales, L-35 West 32nd., N. ¥ 


< 
f. 
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WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, any quantity, 

















Cash must 


ad with 
Fourth Ave., 


SURE Shot Channel Catfish Bait. Receipt and 
Instructions $1.00. John Coile, R-4, Mt. Ver- 





ll calibers—Write—Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
15, 13 8. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
VANT Single Trap Gun. Will Trade Repeater or 


Double. Geo. Puth, Appleton, Wis. 


Cc. Powley Gunsmith, Ventilated 
ing, Rebluing. Mifflintown, Pa 





Check- 


tibs 











yANTED Guns, Equipment. | Buy, Sell, Trade. 
Gordon Joslyn, Greenfield, Mass 

END $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 
Willmar, Minn. 


'N Rebluing—Plating Factory Gri ide. Gunreblu 
322 C Plant, Tampa, Florida. 

WE buy used rifles—shotguns—revolvers—pistols. 

Lou J. Eppinger, Inc. go n’s Outfitters, 
31 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 


[2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS <> | 


ANTIQUE Firearms, swords, daggers, powder- 
horns, medals. Lists free. Nagy, 0-8 South 18th, 
Philadelphia, Pa. a 
WANTED—Antique gu 
der flasks, H. C. Hamil ton, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
GUNS, Swords, 
r. Woroniecki, 


Co. 


swords, daggers, pow- 


13601 Bartlett Ave., 


ns, 


“Armor, War Relics cafhlog, 20c. 
Roslyn,-*N. Y. 


276 AntiquedMrearms—Catalog 
of Most) Museum, Rutland, 


an “oan 

we BIRDS 
anyone interested in turkeys, Write Now for 
circular and pamphlets as this ad will ap- 
only once. Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Holland, 


10¢ (Photogr: uphs 


Nl. 
4 is 





iree 
pear 
fich. 

BOB Wh je “Quail 

1 chick 75¢e each: 

id 2c. per week. 
Kansas. 
PHEASANT 
Formosan. 
Grove, Wis 
PEAFOWL. Swans 
geons, Waterfowl, 
tendorf, Iowa. 
RAISE Pheasants 
P amphlet. Rainbow 
tor Il a io 
PHEASANTS, 30b White ¢ 
Birds. Circular on request. 
intry, Clearfield, Pa 
RINGNECK Eggs, Chic Ks a 


Eces, $10 per 100. Bight week 
If older chicks are desired 
Yale McKinsey, Holton 


Mutant, 
Cedar 


Go 


Ringneck, Iden 
Pheasant Farm 


Breeders 
gar Creek 
Pi- 

Bet- 


Pheasants 
Stock Eggs. 


Bantams, 
John Hass, 
Send 5c for 
Barring- 


|. Profit, Pleasure 
Farm Pheasantry, 


Eggs, Young 
Pheas- 


Quail 


Susquehanna 


and | young Stock. Z. 
Y 


Lioyd-Jones, West Valley, N. 
RINGNECK, Silver Pheasants, ready for deliv- 
er Otto Mund, Sonora, Texas. 


PT FUR AND CAME ANIMALS | 


EASTERN Mink priced upon request ‘Success- 

f Mink Raising New revised book $1.00. 

Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury, Vt 

FOR Sale—Red Fox Cubs, Alaskan Mink Kits 

Skunks, Ferrets, Coyotes. Henry Hainline, Cres- 

tor lowa 

MINK Kits cheap. Complete literature free. 

Lake Superior Mink Farm. Superior, E E, Wis. 
rRIA Breeders, Vegetarian, Most Prolific Fur 

Bearers. Sloulin’s, Renton, Washington 

FERRETS For Sale. Clean Healthy Stock. Logg 

Cabin, Cologne, Minn 

LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 


Kaminski, Columbus 


4 Aas 


FLY Tying Materials. 
professional grade 


1803-9th St Nebr 


for beginners, 
unnecessary 





Tying Kits 


no trash or 


feathers. Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
st ps for Materials Catalog or Fly Catalog. 
Sierra Tackle Co 4083 Mission Rd., Los An- 
£ Calif 

MAKE Flies; Rods. Profitable Pleasure. Instruc- 
tion Books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. ‘‘Rod Making’’ 
10c. Materials Catalog Free. Wiltmarths, Roose- 
velt, N. Y. 

ENCLOSE $1.00 for 3 comic ‘‘Fishermens Di- 
plomas’’. Suitable for framing, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Fisherman’s Luck Club. Box 
4 Tyler, Texas. 

WHOLESALE Prices, Flies, Streamers Bugs, 
Lures Fly Tying and Lure Making materials, 
Cc plete stocks. Catalog free. Supreme Mfg. 
( pany, Amarillo Texas 


“RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
ng. Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 

search, 106C Broadway. Peoria, Il 
{UREBITE in fishing Tackle. 
der Free Company. oO. 
No. 99 


Glutton’’. New 
ShurEbitE Bait 
Kokomo, Indiana 
YTYERS.-Post card brings 
iterials, vise, etc. Fishcrafters 
ster Mass 


information ~on 
Box 804, Wor- 





non, Ohio 

WHOLESALE prices: Fly-Tying Materials. 1942 
Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly Descrip 
tions 10c cash. Colby’s, Amesbury, Mass 

FLY Makers! Send for ‘‘Quality’’ material cata 
logue. Culver Lures Company, Dept. 05 1847 


South Fourtee Missouri 
FLYTYING 
Priced right. 
Livingston N 
FINEST 


loz Rockla 


nth Street, St. Louis 
Materials, Imported and 
Free Catalogue. Martin 
J 


Domestic 


Tackle 


flytying materials 
nd Tackle Shop 
FISH Nets and Seines to 
Clark Ridge, Ark 

QUALITY Fly Makers Materials. 


and tools. Free cata 
Hillburn, N. Y 


order Don Cowart 








Catalog. Van's 





Fly Co., Gladstone, Mich. 

PROPERTIES FOR SALE sor4 

. OR RENT - - 
LOOK this buy over! 350 Black Yukon Mink 
Modern tates opened second to none 25 ton re 
frigeration—sea ’s meat frozen $10 acres 
orchard. Hay Grain Pasture. Water year ‘round 
Modern house well furnished. Tools etc. Sheep 
cows, chickens, horses. Everything goes! Retir 
ing. Bill Schraed!, Corvallis, Mont 





acres White River frontage; unim- 
$3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 


OZARKS—5 
proved; $90 


literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Blidg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

REAL fishing, cottage, sell or rent. Coonho 
Kennels, Mancelona, Mich 


accompany order. 
furnish two references with their 
remittance 
New York City. 











Many of you have on hand GUNS 
and ACCESSORIES that you 
would like to swap in for CASH. 
Our readers still want guns, even 
if production is down. So we sug- 
gest the quick, inexpensive READ- 
ER’S EXCHANGE heading in the 
Classified Columns. 

Purchasers who wish to examine, 
before acceptance, should request 
shipment by express C.O.D., with 
examination privileges, because we 
cannot guarantee these sales. 

Since all Classified Ads are ac- 
cepted on a cash with order basis, 
you'll help us out a lot by mailing 
your check to cover the cost at the 
same time. 

Make sure your ad reaches here 
by July 22nd for our Sept. issue, 
out Aug. 15th. 








i YS a RCHERY EQUIPMENT = 4) i 


ARCHERY Bows from th: Heart of the Yew 
Country. W. King Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
St., Eugene, Oregor 

BOWS—Arrows: Construction—lInstruction Book 
50c. Catalog free. Archery 617 South State 
Chicago 

ARCHERY Equipment Catalogue Free. Mid-West 
Archery, 2209-B East 75th, Chicago. 
FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 


plies. H. Wayte,919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


TA TAXIDERMY eB | 


TAXIDERMY Supply Catalog, New 48 Pages 
Everything needed by Taxidermists. Many new 
interesting items. Send 10c. Returned with first 
order. Nowotny’s, 1329 Broadway, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

YOUR into gloves. C. K. Wood, 


Dee is made 
Johnstown, Y 


[are INDIAN CURIOS ==] 








INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals 

gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 





IFYOUNEEDADOG 


a gun—tackle—or camera—no matter what 





New advertisers are requested to 
first advertisement. Send your 


Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
SEPTEMBER issue closes JULY 22nd. 


5 SS 


to Classified 








TE RRELL’ In expensive Duck Millet. Scatter 

mud iy shores until September. Attract 
Du icks This Fall Folder. Terrell’s, 536A, Osh- 
kosh, Wis 


SEND $1.00 for 





3 dozen 1 five . generation "pedigree 





blanks. 6 dozen $1.50. Your name and address 
printed in fancy type, send 10¢. For samples, 
$1.00 orders, C.O.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
B F O' Kelley Printing Works, Maysville, 
Georgi 
W: ATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
m any ke —— or river. Write for particu- 
Aschert Bros Box 155, LaCanada, C al. 
PRETTY Girl art, Pictures, books, novelties. 
Sample Assortment $1.00. Catalog 10c. Wm. 
Braur 353 W i7th, Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL Hunting Blowing Horns hich tone 


12” $1.50, 14” $2.00, 16” $2.50, 18” $3.00. E. G. 
( izos, Lared rexXas. 
MEXICAN Legal Matters. Wm. Cocke, Amer. 
Atty 1736 ElPaso, Texas. 











Camping Equip- 
Fur Company, 


COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, 
ment. Catalog, Stamp. Howe 
Coopers Mills ; _Maine. 








i fiw CAMERAS 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


ROLLS Dev eloped. . Two beautiful Double Weight Wel “4 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Dec 





Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo lerviss. 
LaCrosse, Wis 

TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 
2h Twenty) tw years of satisfied customers. 
Quick servics Lens Photos, Dept. J-10, Janes- 
vill Wis 

SIXTEEN Beautiful Hollytone Prints each eight 
exposure roll developed—-25c. Hollytints, OL- 
1350, Hollywood, California. 

BEAUTIFUL enlargement from each picture on 
roll D5 e. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. A-8, Janes- 
ville 





Wis. 





BOATS AND CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 


U-MAK-IT > Beate— 





Easy-to-Build. Kayaks, Row- 
boats, Dinghies, Outboards, Inboards, Sail- 
boats Runabo ut for auto engines. Over 300 in 
stock. Complete kits. Simple to assemble. Send 
10c (coin) for all catalogs with illustrated con- 
struction details. Largest selection offered. Kayak 
Boat Co 154T-East 129th St., New York City. 


BOAT blueprints and full size  eut- to-shape pa- 








per patterns, $3.75 up. Latest designs, all type 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
Boat"’ catalog, 10c. (Book ‘‘How to Build Boats,’’ 
$1.u0.) Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., Station 
A-14, Cleveland, Ohio 
KAYAKS Outboards, Rowboats, Duckboats, 
Construction Kits. 10c for Catalogs. Cre-Craft 








Boats, Millburn, New Jersey. 

POWER your boat with Ford engine. Catalog 

10« Lehman Engineering Co., Dept. L, New- 

rk : = 

' THRE 

$5000 From Half Acre! Growing Ginseng. Fall 

Planting Seed, contract supplied. Particulars 

10 Associated Growers, Dept. O, St. Norbert, 
oba. 





Plies HOME movies |] 


Bargain circulars. Genera 


SAVE 50% 
lowa. 


Company, 
WING _ Flapping Decoys: Owls, Crows. 


|| = DECOYS 
Write, Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 


Ducks, 
|| PATENTS ano INVENTIO vs | 





on Movies, 
Davenport, 
























ng a Low cost. . Book and advice free. free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 365, Washington, D. C. 





Fe, OLD COINS 


COMMEMORATIVE — 


Columbian, 


Half Dollars, 


Lincoln, Stone-Mountain, Long-Island, Cleve- 
and, $1.00 each. Illustrated retail Catalogue 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 





here in these columns are 


ads of reliable people, all selling something of interest to sportsmen. 


IT PAYS TO READ OUTDOOR LIFE CLASSIFIED ADS 





AUGUST, 


1942 
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THE AMERICAN MEBROGANSER |S THE ONLY NATIVE 
DUCK SPECIES IN WHICH THE FEMALE ALONE 
WEARS A CREST! THE MALE DOES HAVE LONG 7 
HEAD FEATHERS, BUT NOTHING LIKE HIS MATE'S | 
FANCY DISPLAY . 





BIGHORN SHEEP were ONCE SOPLENTIFULIN THE 
WEST THAT INDIANS DEPENDED ON THEM FOR FOOD- 
SOME TRIBES TO SUCH AN EXTENT THAT THEY 
WERE DURRED “SHEEP EATERS!” 


THE 


missus MISTER + 


HARD TO KILL —THE BOWFIN OF OUR MIDWEST 

AND WEST/THE YOUNG (FAMOUS PICKEREL AND 

PIKE BAIT) CAN BE HOOKED THROUGH MOUTH OR 

BRAIN, CASTIOO TIMES,AND STILL KICK LIKE AMULE 

AFTER 3TO6 HOURS /OR PUTA NETFUL OF BOWFINS 

INABAIN BARREL AND THEY’LL LIVE ALL SUMMER 
WITHOUT A CHANGE OF WATER / 























(| 


” > wt » 
NOTHIN 
Ft 


Na : : He 
. iTAy? 





MOST FISH LIKE THEIR WATER Just So! puTA BLUEFISH IN 
FRESH WATER, OBA PICKEREL IN THE OCEAN, AND HE 
CAN'T TAKE IT. EVEN SALMONAND EELS, WHICH LiVE 
IN BOTH, DO SO ONLY AT SPECIFIC TIMES IN THEIR, 
REPRODUCTIVE CYCLES, BUT OUR GAMY WHITE 
PERCH ISN'T SO GHOOSY;-HE’LL LIVE EQUALLY WELL 
IN FRESH OR BRACKISH WATER / 








CALICO SHEDDER CRABS ARE A STRIPED BASS’S PET Dish! 
WHEN CRAB SHELLS WASH ASHORE ON THE NEW JERSEY COAS 
DURING THE FULL-MOON,FULL-TIDE PERIOD, ESPECIALLY AT 
TWILIGHT, THEN GO INTO ACTION, YOU SURF CASTERS/ ITS 
»& TIP- OFF THAT STRIPERS ARE FEEDING OFFSHORE / 


gs Comm) SoA 





— 
Ss Ke 

















TELESCOPE eves, Pius / 
EXPERIENCED HUNTERS SAY 
THE PRONGHOARN GAN SEE 
MUCH FARTHER THAN A MAN 
.... EVEN WHEN THE MAN IS 
USING BINOCULARS 


S| 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE GUIDEBOOKS 
Packed with the VERY LATEST information! 


Here are the facts, hints and information guaranteed to 
bring you greater success and enjoyment on that long- 
awaited fishing, hunting or camping trip! Only OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S staff of leading authorities could have pro- 
duced such a series of handy, helpful guidebooks full of 










Full, up-to-date information on all new arms, 
ammunition and sights, covering every field 
from small-bore to big game rifles. Frank 
discussions on the merits and uses of all pop- 
ular types of rifles and cartridges. How to 
use telescopic sights, how to master trigger 
control, and how to allow for bullet “drop” 
and wind resistance so as to improve your 
shooting. Special sections on shotguns and 
revolvers with the latest developments in each 
field. Includes a wealth of tables and illus- 
trations. 94 pages. Only 25c! 


New hints that will increase your catches 
and double your enjoyment! Expert advice 
on casting, retrieving the lure, striking, play- 
ing and netting, night casting, and beating 
a ‘backlash’, Pointers on use of natural and 
artificial lures, ‘“‘thread-line’’ casting, salt 
water casting, care of tackle, and the effect 
of weather and seasons. An extra feature, 
“Guide to Better Catches’, gives you addi- 
tional advice combed from the experiences 
of 12 leading bait casters. Fully illustrated. 
92 pages. Only 25c! 





Chock-full of valuable information and 
advice on every type of fishing! Shows how 
to save time and money in the selection and 
care of equipment, how to find and use 
natural baits, how to choose and handle all 
kinds of artificial lures. Clear, concise instruc- 
tions on trolling, fly fishing, skittering, bait 
casting, ice fishing, and ocean fishing—with 
pages and pages of helpful suggestions for 
catching trout, salmon, mackerel, black bass, 
pike, panfish and many others. 84 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


A wealth of practical information on every 
pt of fly-casting, from the very fundamen- 
ta!s of rigging a rod to the art of striking and 
P ng the big ones! Clear, graphic instruc- 


tions on overhead, back, forward, side, flip, 
w underhand, forward-roll and_ slack- 
I casting. Best methods of river, stream 
an lake fishing for trout, bass, salmon and 
I sh, how to handle spinners, wet flies, 
c ties, nymphs, bass bugs, feather minnows, 


tails and streamers. Helpful suggestions 
electing and caring for equipment and 
cial chapter on making field repairs. 
ages. Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 


pl 


the experience and advice of experts, yet priced so low 
that no sportsman need be without them! For 25¢ you 
can have any book in this famous series, or all seven for 
$1.75! Look over titles below—each a new, up-to-the- 


minute edition—and order the books you want today! 






If fly-casting for bass is your hobby, you're 
sure to want this new guidebook. Everything 
you need to know, from rigging your rod to 
cooking your catch. How to master the vari- 
ous tricks of casting and handling bass bugs, 
hackle and feather lures, wet and dry flies, 
spinners and fly-rod wigglers. Valuable 
pointers for both novice and expert on where 
and how to fish, how to judge effects of 
water and weather, how to care for equip- 
ment—and a special chapter of helpful hints 
that every fisherman should know! 85 pages. 
Fully illustrated. Only 25c! 






Packed with helpful information and advice 
that will bring you new thrills the next time 
a covey explodes from the brush. How ex- 
perts hold, lead and follow through. How to 
develop natural shooting reflexes which will 
enable to handle your gun as instinc- 
tively as you handle your car. Special chap- 
ters on hunting waterfowl, snipe, woodcock, 
quail and grouse, and helpful money-saving 
hints on buying and caring for ecuipment. 
Complete with valuable tables and illustra- 
tions. 88 pages. Only 25c! 


you 


Hundreds of helpful hints that will make 
your next trip more enjoyable. Shows how 
to select and care for equipment, how and 
where to pitch camp, how to make fire in 
the wet or without matches, how to solve 
the insect problem. New ideas for camp 
menus, how to roast, broil or fry all types 
of fish and game, how to prepare cereals, 
breadstuffs, vegetables and beverages. Liter- 
ally packed with camp-lore for veteran and 
novice alike. 64 pages. Complete with dia- 
grams and illustrations. Only 25c! 











OUTDOOR LIFE, pept. 82, 353 Fourth Ave., W. Y. C. “ 
(2 Here's $1.75! Sone oe e postpaid the complete OUTDOOR LIFE LIBRARY : 
of seven books — + 

[) Enclosed find $ for which please send me the book(s) i 
circled below at 25c each. 
Fishing Facts Fly Casting Wing Shooting Shooting Facts Jy 
Fly-Rod for Bass Camps Manual Bait Casting : 
NAME “Me A 
ATIERRESS os ces ev ; 
city STATE : 
o 
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